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BOOK VI.— [Continued.] 

The Athenian commanders make a farther review of the arma- 
ment, and divide the forces into three parts ; after which 

' they send forward three ships to hring them intelligence ; 

' the fleet then proceeds to Sicily ; its amount, &c. ; not heiog 
TOceived hy any of the cities of Italy, they go and encamp 
at Rhegium, there waiting for the return of the ships sent 
forward — The Syracosans receiving undouhted intelligence 
of their coming, prepare for defence — The three ships re- 
turn, hut bringing bad news as to the money at Egesta, and 
the Rhegines refusing to join them, a consultation is held 
by the Athenian commanders ; their several opinions — Alci- 
biades endeavors to bring Messene over to their alliance, 
but without success — ^The Athenians then proceed with part 
of their fleet to Nazus, which agrees to receive them, and 
thence to Catana ; the latter, however, refuses to admit 
them ; but by means of a surprise they bring the city over 
to their alliance, and transport thither all their forces -from 
Rhegium ; they then go to Camarina, which refuses to re- 
ceive them — Alcibiades summoned home, to answer the 
charges brought against him — Strict inquisition being made 
respecting the violation of the mysteries and the muti- 
lation of the statues^ general suspicion now prevailed at 
Athens ; so that the guilty and the innocent i^ere alike ap- 
prehended ; the people recalling to mind the tyranny of the 
Fisistratidae, the deliverance from which they owed to the 
Lacedaemonians, unable to efiect it themselves ; account of 
that affair; at length one of those who were imprisoned, to 
procure a pardon for himself, and restore quiet to the city, 
turns informer ; and those whom he impeaches suffer pu^ 
nishment ; suspicions with respect to Alcibiades ; he is 
therefore' summoned home, together with certain others im- 
plicated ; but escapes, and the rest with him ; the other 
commanders in Sicily now divide the armament into tw~ 
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parts ; they go to Selinus and Egesta, and take Hyccara — 
Thirty talents paid by Egesta— They attempt to take Hybla 
Galeatis, but fail— Preparations for battle made by the Athe- 
nians and Syracusans ; stratagem of the Athenians ; de- 
ceived by which the Syracusan commanders lead their 
whole army towards Catana; the Athenians meanwhile 
pjoceed to Syracuse, and encamp at a convenient spot, 
which they fortify, before the Syracusans return ; disposi- 
tion of either army ; oration of Nicias to his army-— The en- 
gagement in which the Athenians conquer ; number of the- 
dead on both sides — The Athenians aend to Athens for 
cavalry and money— Encouragement and counsel of Henno- 
crates to the Syracusans — Hermocrates chosen commander, 
with two others — The Syracusans send to Corinth and La- 
cedsBmon for assistance— The Athenians make an attempt 
on Messene, but fail, from the scheme being divulged by 
Alcibiades — The Syracusans enlarge the compass of their 
walls, fix palisades at the sea, at every place fit for disem- 
barkation, ravage the territory of the Catansans, and send 
ambassadors to Camarina, to thwart their designs — Oration 
of Hermocrates to the Camarinaeans— Oration of Euphemus 
to the same — The Camarinseans return an equal answer to 
both parties — The Athenians and Syracusans then prepare 
for the war, and endeavor to add to their party, the former, 
the Siculi, Carthaginians, and Etruscans; the latter, the 
Italian states, the Feloponnesians, and especially the Lace- 
daemonians — Oration of Alcibiades, in which he exasperates 
the Lacedaemonians against his country, and urges them to 
send succors to the Syracusans — The Lacedaemonians ap- 
point Gylippus as commander-in-chief over the Syracusans 
— The Athenians decree to send to the army in Sicily the 
supplies and horsemen. 
Year xviii. The Athenians lay waste the lands of the Me- 
gareans, then cultivated by the Syracusans ; they then re- 
duce Centoripa; receive, on their return to Catana, the 
money and horsemen from Athens — Expedition of the Lace- 
daemonians against the Argives stopped by an earthquake — 
The Argives make an irruption into Thyreatis, and take a 
great spoil— Attempt of the popular party at Thespiae 
against the Optimates defeated— The Syracusans resolve to 
guard the ascent to Epipolae, a steep and rocky tract -, and 
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making a review in the meadow near the Anapus, select six 
hundred heavy infantry for that purpose ; but the Athenians 
anticipate them, and anchoring at I'hapsus, occupy Epipolae, 
from which the Syracusans attempting to drive them down, 
are defeated, and retreat to the city ; the Athenians erect a 
fort on the summit of the rocky eminence of Epipolse ; they 
raise the wall of circtmivallation round one part of the city, 
Syca — The Syracusans carry a transverse wall below it ; on 
finishing which the Athenians, making an assault, demolish 
it — ^The Athenians carry forward their wall of circumvalla- 
tion to the rocky ground towards the great harbor — The 
Syracusans again raise a palisade, and dig a ditch ; both 
which the Athenians take, and a battle ensuing, are again 
victorious; with the loss, however, of Lamachus — The wall 
of civcumvallation at Epipolfe sftved by the prudence of 
Nicias— The Syracusans change their commanders— Arrival 
of Gylippus — ^The Lacedemonians make an irruption iAto 
Argos. 

BOOK VII. 

Year xviu. Gylippus proceeds from Taras to Locri Epize- 
phyrii, and from thence to Hiinera, that he may with the 
greater safety, aided by the Himersans, Selinuntians, and 
others, pass across the territory of the Siculi to Syra- 
cuse; meanwhile the rest of the Corinthian ships leave 
Leucas ; and Gongylus, one of their commanders, arriving 
first at Syracuse, emboldens the Syracusans with the intel- 
ligence that Gylippus and the Corinthians are coming up — 
Arrival of Gylippus at Syracuse— Offer of Gylippus to the 
Athenians, which is not accepted ; he takes Labdalum— The 
Syracusans set about building a wall in opposition to that 
of the Athenians— Nicias fortifies Plemmyrium, and removes 
his fleet thither — ^The sailors, in fetching water and col- 
lecting fuel', grievously molested by the Syracusans — Nicias 
sends twenty ships to lie in wait for the rest of the Corin- 
thian fleet now approaching— The Syracusans proceed in the 
building of their wall ; engage twice with the Athenians, 
and have the advantage in the latter battle ; they get before 
the Athenians in their counter-wall, and thus utterly ex- 
clude the farther progress of the wall of the Athenians ; 
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the rest of the ships from Peloponnesus arrire nnobserved 
by the Athenian guard force — Gylippus trarerses Sicily, and 
sends into Peloponnesus for more aid— Nicias sends mes- 
sengers to Athens, with an epistolary dispatch — The Athe- 
nians invade Amphipolis, but without success — ^The mes- 
sengers from Nicias arriye at Athens — ^Epistle of Nicias — 
The Athenians choose two of the pfficers that were now in 
Sicily as his colleagues pro tempwe, until Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon, whom they had appointed as successors to his 
former colleagues, should arrive thither; they determine to 
send over another army ; they send Eurymedon forward 
with ten ships and twenty talents of silver ; while Demo- 
sthenes remains behind, till the ensuing spring, to super- 
intend the preparations for the voyage — The Athenians send 
twenty ships to cruise round Peloponnesus, for the purpose 
of hindering reinforcements from crossing over from Corinth 
or other towns of Peloponnesus to Sicily — The Corinthians 
send twenty-five ships to oppose them — The Lacedaemo- 
nians prepare to invade Attica, being more than ever em- 
boldened, and no longer hindered by any scruple, as the 
Athenians had manifestly acted contrary to the conditions 
of the treaty. 
Year xix. The Peloponnesians invade Attica, and fortify De- 
celea \ they send some heavy infantry to Sicily — ^The Athe- 
nians despatch Demosthenes thither— Gylippus,- supported 
by Hermocrates, persuades the Syracusans to venture on a 
sea-fight; they accordingly come to an engagement with 
the Athenian fleet ; and while the enemy is intent on the 
sea-fight, Gylippus with the land forces makes an attack on 
the forts at Plemmyrium, and carries them— The Athe- 
nians, however, get the victory by sea — Demosthenes, in 
his way to Sicily, fortifies a peninsular spot of sea-coast in 
Laconia — ^The Thracians who were to have been sent with 
Demosthenes into Sicily arriving too late, the Athenians, 
on account of the lowness of their finances, send them home 
again ; these in their way sack the city of Mycalessus, and 
massacre the inhabitants — ^The Thebans, advancing to give 
succor, chase them down to their ships — ^Eurymedon comes 
to Demosthenes from Sicily, and tells him of the taking of 
Plemmyrium — ^They both levy forces to send into Sicily — 
Nicias, by means of the SicuU, his allies, kills a ^onsidera- 
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ble namber of the troops going as reinforcamentB to Syra- 
cuse from the neighboring cities— Sea-fight on the coast of 
Achaia, between the Corinthians and Athenians — Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon coast along the shore of Italy, till 
they reach Petra, in the territory of Khegium — The Syra- 
cusans hearing of their approach, put their ships in readi- 
ness to engage with the Athenians before the reinforcement 
arrives; their manner of strengthening their ships; the 
Athenians and Syracusans engage, but nothing worthy of 
mention being the first day achieved by either party, they 
separate ; next day they renew the engagement, in which, 
by the stratagem of Ariston, the Syracusans come off con- 
querors — Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrive at Syracuse 
with the reinforcements from Athens — Unsuccessful attempt 
of Demosthenes to gain the cross wall of the Syracusans by 
which they had hindered the Athenians IVom circumval- 
lating them — ^The Syracusans send for farther supplies — 
The Athenian commanders deliberate on the present posture 
of affairs — ^The opinion of Demosthenes — ^The opinion of 
Nicias — Gylippus returns with another army — ^The Atheni- 
ans intending to depart, are detained by an eclipse of the 
moon; having intelligence of which, the Syracusans make 
an attack on the Athenians first by land, then by land and 
sea, and again have the advantage — Eurymedon slain — The 
Athenians, dejected, repent of the expedition — The Syra- 
cusans meditate blocking up the mouth of the harbor, to 
prevent the Athenians getting away — ^A detail of the na- 
tions assembled at the war of Syracuse on either side — ^The 
Syracusans commence blocking up the mouth of the harbor ; 
seeing which, the Athenian commanders resoWe to evacu- 
ate the upper fortifications, and to erect a small fortification 
near the dock for the reception of their baggage and the 
sick, then to put all their forces on board their ships, and 
try another sea-fight — Harangue of Nicias — Harangue of 
Gylippus and the Syracusan commanders — Nicias again en- 
courages his soldiers ; then prepares for battle — The Athe- 
nians and Syracusans engage — ^The Athenians utterly de- 
feated — Stratagem of Hermocrates to hinder the escape of 
the Athenians — Gylippus goes forth with the land forces, 
blocks up the roads, and places guards at the crossings of 
the brooks and rivers — The Syracusans haul off the Athe- 
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nxan ships, withoat molestation, to their own station — The 
Athenians take their departure — ^Address of Nicias to his 
dejected army — The Athenians pursue their march, as- 
saulted continually hy the Syracusans — The Athenians con- 
tinue their march in the night, hy a contrary way to what 
they had first intended, the division of Nicias keeping: close 
together, hut that of Demosthenes separating and marching 
in disorder— Demosthenes heing overtaken hy the enemy, 
surrenders after a long resistance — Nicias overtaken hy the 
Syracusans, makes proposals to the enemy, which are not 
accepted ; at length surrenders unconditionally to Gylip- 
pus— The Syracusans return to the city with their captives, 
whom they thrust into the Latomise— Nicias and Demo- 
sthenes are put to death — Sufferings of the captives con- 
fined in the Latomiae. 

BOOK VIII. 

Year xtx. When the news of the defeat in Sicily reaches 
Athens, all at first dishelieve it ; hut when there was no 
longer 'anf room for douht, the people are exasperated 
against those who had promoted the expedition ; and gene- 
ral fear and consternation prevail ; nevertheless they dili- 
gently set ahout what was proper to he done at the present 
conjuncture — ^The rest of the Grecian states, who had hi- 
therto heen neuter, are now more disposed to go to war 
against the Athenians ; as are also the allies of the Lacedee- 
monians ; and the allies of the Athenians themselves are 
eager to fight and recover their liberty — ^The winter subse- 
quent to the defeat in Sicily, Agis, proceeding from Deoe- 
lea, collects qioney for the building of a fleet ; and the La- 
cedemonians, on their part, issue requisitions to their al- 
lies for the building of one hundred ships, towards which 
they themselves undertake to furnish twenty-five- — The 
Athenians, too, in the course of the winter, build ships, 
fortify Sunium, make retrenchments in the public expendi- 
ture, that they may have more to spare for the war ; .mean- 
while the allies of the Athenians are every where inclined 
to revolt to Agis — The Chians and Erythreans, likewise, 
resort for the same purpose to the Lacedemonians them- 
selves, accompanied by an ambassador of Tissaphemes, 
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whoBe aim it was to bring the Peloponnesians over to the 
king of the Persians, that he might, with their assistance, 
deprive the Athenians of the Ionian cities ; for which rety 
purpose Phamabazns, too, gorernor of the provinces lying 
at the Hellespont and the Euzine sea, had sent ambassadoirs 
to the Lacedemonians at the same time ; so that there is a 
great debate among the Lacedaemonians as to what quarter 
the aid should first be sent ; at length Alcibiades prevails, 

' by means of Endius the ephorus, that the Lacedaemonians 
should first send assistance to the Chians and Tissaphemes, 
and immediately admit both parties as allies. 
Year xx. All these things are transacted without the know- 
lege of the Athenians — ^The Chians are urgent with the La- 
cedaemonians to send the promised assistance — ^The Lacedae- 
monians accordingly use all dispatch to have the fleet trans- 
ported thither from Corinth ; but while the Corinthians are 
delaying to depart, on account of the Isthmian festivals 
being now at' hand, the Athenians suspect the plot, and ex- 
postulate with the Chians ; being confirmed in their sus- 
picion from participating in the Isthmia at Corinth, the 
Athenians, when the Peloponnesian ships had put to sea, 
meet with and drive them into Piraeus, a port situated in 
the confines of the Corinthian and Epidaurian territory ; 
and having vanquished them, blockade them in the port — 

--The Lacedaemonians are much discouraged by this defeat — 
Alcibiades nevertheless persuades Endius and the other 
ephori to send him forward vrith Chalcideus and the five 
ships to Chios — Sixteen Peloponnesian ships, in their re- 
turn from Sibil y, are intercepted and damaged by some 
Attic ones; they however escape, and reach Corinth — 
Chios and Erytbrae revolt, as also does Clazomens—The 
Athenians abrogate the law respecting the one thousand 
talents reserved for an emergency, and fit out a fleet with 
the money ; they also decree to send, for the present, eight 
ships under the command of Strombichides, and shortly 
twelve others, against Chios — Strombichides arrives at 
8i£kmos, and from thence proceeds to .Teios — Chalcideus ad- 

. vancing thither with twenty-three ships, Strombichides 
sheers off to Samoa ; and the Teians, receiving the Lacedae- 

• monians, demolish the wall which the Athenians had built 
facing the continent — ^Revolt of Miletus— First alliance of 
THUC. VOL. III. b 
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. the Laoedaamonians with the king of Persia and Tissapher- 
nes — Revolt of Lebedos and Eras — Meanwhile the Felopon- 
nesian ships detained at Pireus by the Athenians, having 
made a sally, break forth, and reach Cenchres ; there they 
again prepare for the expedition into Ionia, under the com- 
mand of Astyoohus, to whom the supreme naval anthority 
was committed — Insurrection at Samos — Expedition of the 
Chians against Lesbos, in which they bring Methymne over 
to revolt — Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian commander, fol- 
lows them with four ships, on perceiving the Atlienians 
going thither; for the latter, unexpectedly standing into 
the port of Mitylene, had overpowered the ships of the 
Chians ; and then landing, conquered in battle those that 
resisted, and seized the city ; hearing of which, he at first 
detennines to proceed to Ajitissa and Methymne, for the 
purpose of encouraging them ; but afterwards, not being 
able to do any good, he returns to Chios — The Athenians 
re-establish things on their former footing in Lesbos, and 
also recover Clasomene— Chaloideus, the Lacedaemonian 
governor, is conquered in battle, and slain by those Athe- 
nians who occupied a Station at the island of Lade — ^The 
Athenians make war on Chios, and reduce it to great straits 
— Expedition of the Athenians against Miletus, in which 
having conquered the Milesians, &c., they prepare to eir- 
cumvallate the place, when intelligence is brought of the 
arrival of the Feloponnesian and Sicilian ships — In conse- 
quence of which the Athenians, by the advice of Phryni- 
chus, speedily retire to Samos — ^The Peloponnesians take 
lasus, which had been occupied by Amorges, a rebel to the 
king, whom they deliver up prisoner to Tissaphemes — The 
Athenians at Samos, receiving the addition of thirty-five 
more ships from Athens, commanded by Charminus, di- 
vide their forces, part proceeding against Chios, and part 
remaining at Samos — Unsuccessful expedition of Astyochus 
against Pteleus and Clazomenae ; is summoned by certain 
Lesbians who meditate revolt; but the allies refusing to 
co-operate with him, he returns to Chios; again receives 
applications from the Lesbians; but Psdaritus, comman- 
der of the Lacedaemonian fleet at Chios, and the Chians 
refusing their assistance, he with his ships sails for Mile- 
tus to join the fleet which had lately been brought him by 
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Theramenes ; in his way he narrowly escapes the ships of 
the Athenians, which were proceeding from Samos to Chios, 
and heing tossed about by a violent storm, most of them 
make their way to Lesbos — ^This same winter Hippocrates 
arrives with twelve ships from Peloponnesus at Cnidus, 
which had revolted from the Athenians, but was near being 
recovered by them — Meanwhile Astyochus had joined the 
fleet at Miletus — Second treaty of alliance between the La- 
cedaemonians and the king of Persia—The Athenians, de- 
parting from Lesbos, cross over to Chios, and there fortify 
Delphinium ; receiving no opposition from the Chians, they 
being embroiled with domestic factions, and having in vain 
applied for aid to Astyochus ; in consequence of which re- 
fusal to assist them, Paedaritus sends a representation to the 
Lacedaenionians— The Lacedaemonians accordingly send to 
Miletus, together with those twenty-seven sl^ips which they 
had provided for the service of Phamabazils, eleven per- 
sons of the Spartans as counsellors to Astyochus, to inquire 
into the matter — While these are coming to land at Caunus, 
Astyochus is preparing to give assistance to the Chians ; 
but receiving intelligence of their arrival, he alters his pur- 
pose, and goes with a fleet to meet them and convoy them to 
' Miletus — In his passage he makes a descent on Cos Mero- 
pis — At the persuasion of the Cnidians, he plans an attack 
on Charminus, an Athenian, who was watching about 
Rhodes for the approach of the ships in question, which 
were now arrived at Caunus — In consequence of rain and 
foggy weather his ships are driven out of their course and 
scattered ; so that Charminus, attacking, overcomes a part ; 
but the remaining and greater number afterwards coming 
up, he takes to flight, and loses six of his ships — The whole 
fleet of the Peloponnesians, now assembled, takes its sta- 
tion at Cnidus — There, holding conferences with Tissa- 
phemes respecting the conditions of the alliance, a dis- 
agreement arises thereon, in consequence of which Tissa- 
phemes withdraws in a rage — Rhodes revolts to the Pelo- 
ponnesians — Alcibiades becomes an object of suspicion to 
th« Lacedaemonians, insomuch that they order Astyochus 
to put him to death ; he withdraws himself to Tissaphemes, 
whom he by degrees alienates from the Peloponnesians, 
and does them all the harm in his power— Thus he advises 
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Tissapbemes to curtail their pay, and to corrupt their com- 
manders ; answers in his name to the states that call on 
him for money, and puts them off; counsels Tissaphemes 
to prolong the war, and wear out both parties one against 
the other ; he counsels him of the two parties to favor 
rather the Athenians, as more enabled to help him in sub- 
duing the Grecian states, and less inclined to oppose the 
dominion of the king ; since they - aimed only at naval 
power ; while the Lacedsemonians, it is plain, after having 
now liberated Greeks from Greeks, would exert themselves 
afterwards to liberate them from barbarians — Influenced 
by those suggestions, Tissaphemes thwarts the Peloponme- 
sians in various ways — Alcibiades aims at returning to 
Athens, by making show of his influence with Tissaphemes 
— Motion for the recall of Alcibiades, and the abolition of 
democracy — Conspiracy in the army at Samos against the 
Athenian democracy— Phrynichus opposes the recalling of 
Alcibiades ; his treason against the state — Astyochus im^ 
peaches him to Alcibiades — Phrynichus sends to Astyochus 
agnin, and offers to put the whole army into his hands : 
which Astyochus also communicates to Alcibiades — Device 
of Phrynichus to avoid the danger — ^Alcibiades endeavors 
to persuade Tissaphemes to enter into an alliance w*ith the 
Athenians — Pisander prevails on the Athenians to consent 
to an oligarchy, and to give him and others a commission to 
treat with Alcibiades — Phrynichus accused. by Pisander, 
wsA removed from his command, as also his colleague Ski- 
mnidaa $ and Diomedon and Leon appointed in their place ; 
wh<)t having arrived at the Athenian fleet, make a descent 
^n Uhmi^% and, having conquered the Rhodians in battle, 
yi^ttu^vt^ to the ialand of Chalce — The Chians, making . an 
V^U^^Y'k on th» wall of the Athenians, under Paedaritus, are 
)\mt^\il« and P\odaritus slain — Distress of Chios in conjse- 
^U^H^^ Alcibiades not being able to perform his promise, 
U\ Mnntin^ Tisaaphernes to a treaty with the Athenians, 
V^ ^\<i^)K^rat<>a the demaifds that the Athenians retire in 
v^^^^^Al I^A^aphernes gives the l^eloponnesians their pay, 
)(^U \Hx«\v>lud<>« a third treaty with them— Oropus taken by 

^>vv^ \\\, Tho Chiana engage in a sea-fight with the Athe- 
^^^ Abydo« lotd l4«mpsacua revolt; but the former is 
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recovered by Strombichides— The democracy at Athens pat 
down by Pisander and his . associates — ^The authors of the 
oligarchy resolve, to leave out Alcibiades — The Athenians 
having established oligarchy in Thasus, it presently revolts 
fix>ni them — Proceedings in establishing the oligarchy— 
Form of the new oligarchy — Authors of the oligarchy — The 
four hundred are introduced into the council-hall, and every 
thing necessary being provided for the occasion, they dis- 
miss the senate of five hundred, called the counsellors by 
ballot ; they then create prytanes amongst them by lot, and 
perform the usual sacrifices to the gods — Agis, hoping to 
find the city in sedition, comes . and attacks it, but is ^e* 
pulsed — The four hundred send to Lacedsemon to negotiate 
a treaty ; they send to Samoa to reconcile the army to the 
change in government, lest the seafaring multitude shopld 
violently oppose the oligarchy, and turn them out of their 
places ; a fear justified by what really comes to pass ; for an 
.attempt having been made by some Samian nobles to intro- 
duce oligarchy there, but without success, the popular 
party gets the better, and kills and banishes the ringleaders 
— ^The Samians, then, sending the ship Paralus with an ac- 
count of their proceedings to Athens, for they knew not as 
yet of the late change in government there, the four hun- 
dred throw part of the Paralians into prison, and send the 
rest to keep guard about Euboea — Chersas, however, who 
had been charged with the message, on seeing how matters 
stood, contrives to secrete himself, and returning to Athens, 
reports all that he had seen, with much exaggeration and 
falsehood — Exasperated at this, the soldiers are with diffi- 
culty restrained from proceeding to acts of violence — De- 
mocracy is now re-established in the army, and Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus appointed commanders in the place of 
the former ones, who are deposed — On hearing of these 
transactions, the ten ambassadors sent by the four hundred 
from Athens, being then at Delos, proceed no farther — 
Murmurs of the Peloponnesians against Astyochus and 
Tissaphemes — In consequence of which, the former goes to 
Samoa to offer battle to the Athenians ; but they refuse it — 
Afterwards the Athenians offer battle to the Peloponne- 
sians, but they, decline it — Clearchus, being sent with forty 
ships to Phamabazus, is driven by a tempest to Delos ; 
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then returns to Miletua, and from thence goes by land to 
the Hellespont, whither the rest of his ships had arrived, 
and had there brought Byzantium over to reyolt ; being 
alarmed at this, the Athenians send a garrison to the Hel- 
lespont — Alcibiades is recalled, and comes to Samoa ; is 
chosen commander of the Athenian army— Murmurs of the 
Peloponnesians against Tissaphemes and Astyochu&— Ma- 
tiny against the latter— The Milesians take the fort built at 
Miletus by Tissaphemes, with the approbation of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, except Lichas, who on that account incurs the 
hatred of the Milesians — Mindarus succeeds to Astyochus 
in the naval command — Important service reijidered by Al- 
oibiades to his country — Tissaphemes gets ready to go to 
Aspendus, to fetch the Phoenician fleet — Various conjec- 
tures as to the real purpose of his journey, since he did not 
bring the ships away after all — Opinion of the historian — 
Aloibiades sails after him — Sedition at Athens originated by 
certain of the oligarchy who aim at restoring democracy 
•—Exertions of others most opposed to democracy, to main- 
tain the present system — These send ambassadors to Lace- 
demon, to effect a treaty with that power on any terms 
which should be at all tolerable ; they moreover begin to 
erect a fortress at the mouth of Pineus — Charges thrown 
out by Theramenes against this last measure, not without 
foundation— Assassination of Phrynichus, which gives an 
impulse to the proceedings of Theramenes and his party — 
Alexicles, a commander under the oligarchy, arrested by 
Aristocrates, and put in confinement— Tumult in conse- 
quence — Demolition of the wall in EetioneVa by the soldiers 
and others — The soldiers appeased by certain persons sent 
to them by the four hundred; consent that an assembly^ 
shall be held on an appointed day, to treat of a reconcilia- 
tion — ^Approach of the Peloponnesian fleet — ^Measures of 
the Athenians accordingly — Engagement between the Pe- 
loponnesians and Athenians at Eretria, in which the latter 
are defeated — Revolt of ^uboea from the Athenians — De- 
cree of the Athenians to deliver up the government' into 
the hands of the five thousand, as also to recall Alcibiades 
and the rest with him— Most of the oligarchical party with- 
draw to the enemy — Oenoe delivered up to the Boeotians, 
by the deceit of Axistarchus — Mindarus, seeing none of Ae 
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ships promised by Tissaphemes forthcoming, and being 
sent for by Phamabazus, sets sail from Miletus with the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the Hellespont ; stops by the way 
at Chios — Thrasyllus in the mean time, hearing of his de- 
parture from Miletus, immediately sets sail from Samos, 
and employing persons to watch for him at Lesbos and the 
continent opposite, repairs to Methymne, and thence to 
Eressus, which had revolted, for the purpose of taking it < 
together with Thrasybulus, who has already arrived there 
—Meanwhile Mindarus sets sail from Chios, and reaches 
the Hellespont unseen by those who were watching for him 
at Lesbos — The Athenians at Sestus with eighteen ships 
steal out of the Hellespont, but are met by Mindarus, and 
four of them taken — Sea-fight between the Athenians and 
l*eloponnesians, in which the former get the victory — ^The 
Athenians recover Cyzicus, and take eight ships of the Pe» 
loponnesians— ThePeloponnesians retake some of the ships 
captured at Eleus, and send to Eubcea for the fleet under 
Hegesandridas — Alcibiades returns from Caunus to Samoa ; 
exacts a sum of money from the Halicamassians, and for- 
tifies Cos — Tissaphemes returns to Ionia — The Antandrians 
expel the garrison of Tissaphemes from their citadel, lest 
they should experience the same treatment from his deputy 
Arsaces as the Delians who had dwelt at Adramyttium — 
Tissaphemes goes to the Hellespont to recover the favor of 
the Peloponnesians. 
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The Athenians, with the reinforcements of their allies, 
were by this time all arrived at Corcyra: and the 
first thing done by the commanders was to take a re- 
view of the whole equipment, and to settle the order 
in which they were to anchor and form their naval sta- 
tion. They also divided it into three squadrons, and 
east lots for the command of each ; to the end that, in 
the course of the voyage, they might be well supplied 
with water, and harbors, and the proper necessaries, 
wherever they might chance to put in ; that, in other 
respects, a better discipline might be kept up, and the 
men be more inured to a ready obedience, as being 
under the inspection of an able commander in each 
several division. These points being settled, they de- 
spatched three vessels to Italy and Sicily, to pick up 
information what cities on these coasts would give 
them a reception. And their orders were, to come 
back in time and meet them on the voyage, that they 
might be advertised into what ports they might safely 
enter. 

These previous points being adjusted, the Athenians, 
with an equipment already swelled to so great a bulk, 
weighed anchor from Corcyra, and stood across for 
Sicily. The total of their triremes was a hundred and 
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. the LacedaBmoniaiis with the king of Persia and Tistapher- 
nes — Revolt of Lebedos and £rae — Meanwhile the Pelopon- 
nesian ships detained at Fireus by the Athenians, having 
made a sally, break forth, and reach Cenchres ; there they 
again prepare for the expedition into Ionia, under the com- 
mand of Astyochus, to whom the supreme naval authority 
was committed — Insurrection at Samos — ^Expedition of the 
Chians against Lesbos, in which they bring Methymne over 
to revolt — Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian commander, fol- 
lows them with four ships, on perceiving the Atlienians 
going thither ; for the latter, unexpectedly standing into 
the port of Mitylene, had overpowered the ships of the 
Chians ; and then landing, conquered in battle those that 
resisted, and seized the city ; hearing of which, he at first 
determines to proceed to Antissa and Methy^me, for the 
purpose of encouraging them ; but afterwards, not being 
able to do any good, he returns to Chios — The Athenians 
re-establish things on their former footing in Lesbos, and 
also xecover Clasomene— Chalcideus, the Lacedaemonian 
governor, is conquered in battle, and slain by those Athe- 
nians who occupied a Station at the island of Lade — ^The 
Athenians make war on Chios, and reduce it to great straits 
— Expedition of the Athenians against Miletas, in which 
having conquered the Milesians, &c., they prepare to eir- 
cumvallate the place, when intelligence is brought of the 
arrival of the Feloponnesian and Sicilian ships — In conse- 
quence of which the Athenians, by the advice of Phryni- 
chus, speedily retire to Samos — ^The Feloponnesians take 
lasus, which had been occupied by Amorges, a rebel to the 
king, whom they deliver up prisoner to Tissaph ernes — The 
Athenians at Samos, receiving the addition of thirty-five 
more ships from Athens, commanded by Charminus, di- 
vide their forces, part proceeding against Chios, and part 
remaining at Samos — Unsuccessful expedition of Astyochus 
against Pteleus and Clazomenae ; is summoned by certain 
Lesbians who meditate revolt; but the allies refusing to 
co-operate with him, he returns to Chios; again receives 
applications from the Lesbians; but Psdaritus, conmiaa- 
der of the Lacedaemonian fleet at Chios, and the Chians 
refusing their assistance, he with his ships sails for Mile- 
tus to join the fleet which had lately been brought him by 
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Theramenes ; in his way he narrowly escapes the ships of 
the Athenians, which were proceeding from Samos to Chios, 
and being tossed about by a violent storm, most of them 
make their way to Lesbos — This same winter Hippocrates 
arrives with twelve ships from Peloponnesus at Cnidus, 
which had revolted from the Athenians, but was near being 
recovered by them — Meanwhile Aetyochus had joined the 
fleet at Miletus — Second treaty of alliance between the La- 
cedaemonians and the king of Persia — The Athenians, de- 
parting from Lesbos, cross over to Chios, and there fortify 
Delphinium ; receiving no opposition from the Chians, they 
being embroiled with domestic factions, and having in vain 
applied for aid to Astyochus ; in consequence of which re- 
fusal to assist them, Paedaritus sends a representation to the 
Lacedaemonians— The Lacedaemonians accordingly send to 
Miletus, together with those twenty-seven sh^ips which they 
had provided for the service of Pharnabazils, eleven per- 
sons of the Spartans as counsellors to Astyochus, to inquire 
into the matter — While these are coming to land at Caunus, 
Astyochus is preparing to give assistance to the Chians ; 
but receiving intelligence of their arrival, he alters his pur- 
pose, and goes with a fleet to meet them and convoy them to 
' Miletus — In his passage he makes a descent on Cos Mero- 
pis — At the persuasion of the Cnidians, he plans an attack 
on Charminus, an Athenian, who was watching about 
Rhodes for the approach of the ships in question, which 
were now arrived at Caunus — In consequence of rain and 
foggy weather his ships are driven out of their course and 
scattered ; so that Charminus, attacking, overcomes a part ; 
but the remaining and greater number afterwards coming 
up, he takes to flight, and loses six of his ships — The whole 
fleet of the Peloponnesians, now assembled, takes its sta- 
tion at Cnidus — There, holding conferences with Tissa- 
phemes respecting the conditions of the alliance, a dis- 
agreement arises thereon, in consequence of which Tissa- 
phemes withdraws in a rage — Rhodes revolts to the Pelo- 
ponnesians — ^Alcibiades becomes an object of suspicion to 
th« Lacedaemonians, insomuch that they order Astyochus 
to put him to death ; he withdraws himself to Tissaphemes, 
whom he by degrees alienates from the Peloponnesians, 
and does thefn all the harm in his powei^-Thus he advises 
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properly adjusted, as against a war coming swiAly on 
them, and only not already present. 

The three vessels, detached beforehand to Egesta, 
rejoined the Athenians, yet lying at Rhegium, with a 
report that the great sums which had been promised 
them were quite annihilated, since they saw only thirty 
talents' in specie. On this the commanders were in- 
stantly seized with a dejection of spirit, because their 
first hope was thus terribly blasted ; and the Rhegians 
had refused to concur with their attempts, on whom 
they had made their first essay of persuasion, and with 
whom they had the greatest probability of success, as 
they were by blood allied to the Leontines, and had 
ever shown themselves well disposed to the Athenian 
state. The Egestean affair had indeed taken no other 
turn than what Nicias fully expected, but the other 
two commanders were quite amazed and confounded 
at it. 

The trick made use of by the Egesteans, at the time 
that the first embassy went thither from Athens to take 
a survey of their treasures, was this : — having con- 
ducted them into the temple of Venus at Eryx, they 
showed them the offerings reposited there, the cups, 
the flagons, and the censers, and the other furniture of 
the temple, in quantity by no means small. These, 
being all of silver, presented to the eye a vast show of 
wealth, far beyond their intrinsic value. Having also 
made entertainments in private houses for those who 
came in the vessels of the embassy, they amassed to- 
gether all the gold and silver cups of Egesta ; they 
borrowed others from the adjacent cities, as well PhoD- 
nician as Grecian ; they carried their guests about from 
one house of feasting to another ; and each exhibited 

1 56122. lOf . sterling. 
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ffaem as bis own property. Thils, nil of them display- 
ing generally the same vessels, and great abundance 
appearing at every place, the Athenians who made the 
voyage were prodigiously surprised at the splendid 
shows. Hence it was that, on their return to Athens, 
they enlarged, with a kind of emulation which should 
magnify it most, on the immensity of wealth they had 
seen at Egesta. In this manner, being deceived them- 
selves, they obtruded the same fallacy on others; but 
now, when the true account was spread amongst them, 
that there was no such wealth at Egesta, they were 
much censured and reproached by the soldiers. 
, The generals, however, held a consultation about 
the methods of proceeding. And here it was the opi* 
nion of Nicias, ' that with their whole armament they 
should stand immediately against Selinus, the reduc- 
tion of which was the principal motive of the expedi* 
tion ; and, in case the Egesteans would furnish the 
whole armament with the proper supplies of money, 
their councils then might be regulated accordingly: 
but, otherwise, they should insist on their maintaining 
their sixty sail of ships, which had been sent expressly 
at their own request ; then, abiding by them, they 
should reconcile their differences with the Selinun- 
tians, either by force of arms or negotiation : they af- 
terwards might visit other cities, and display before 
them the mighty power of the Athenian state ; and, 
having given such conspicuous proofs of their alacrity 
to support their friends and allies, might return to 
Athens ; provided that no sudden and unexpected 
turn of affairs might give them opportunity to do ser-* 
vice to the Leontines, or bring over some other cities to 
their interest ; ever intent not to bring their own state 
into danger by a needless profusion of blood and trea- 
«are.' 
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Alcibiades declared, ' that it could never be jastifiedi 
ify after putting to sea with so great an armament, they 
should return with disgrace, and no effectual service 
done to their country ; that, on the contrary, they ought, 
by heralds despatched expressly, to notify their arrival 
in these parts to^all the cities except Selinus and Syra- 
cuse t that, farther, they should try what could be done 
with the Siculi, in order to persuade some of them to 
revolt from the Syracusans, and to make treaties of 
alliance and friendship with others, that so they might 
provide a resource of provisions and reinforcements ; 
that the first trial Of this kind should be made on the 
Messenians, who lay in the finest situation for favoring 
their passage and descent into Sicily, which must open 
to them the most convenient harbor and station for 
their armament : thus, gaining the concurrence of the 
cities, and certain from whom they might depend on 
for assistance, the way would then be open for them to 
make attempts on Syracuse and Selinus, in case the 
former refused to make up the quarrel with the Eges- 
teans, and the latter to suffer the replantation of the 
Leontines/ 

The opiniop of Lamachus was diametrically opposite^ 
since he advised it ' to be the most judicious measure 
to stand at once against Syracuse, and to try their for- 
tune before that city with the utmost expedition, whilst 
they were yet not competently provided for resistance, 
and their consternation was still in its height : because 
every hostile force is always most terrible on it» first 
approach ; and, in case it protract the time of en- 
countering the eyes of its foes, they must recover their 
courage through familiarity with danger, and then the 
sight of an enemy is more apt to inspire contempt. 
But, should they assault them on a sudden whilst yet 
their approach is with terror expected, the victory must 
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inBdlibly be their own. In this case, all things would 
co-operate with them to terrify the foe ; such as, the 
sight of their numbers, which now only could appear 
in their greatest enlargement ; the forebodings of their 
hearts what miseries were like to ensue ; and, above 
all, the instant necessity they must lie under of hazard-* 
ing a battle : that, moreover, it was likely that num- 
bers of the enemy might be surprised . yet roaming 
abroad in the adjacent country, as still they were in- 
credulous of the approach of the Athenians : or, even 
though the Syracusans were safely retired with all 
their effects into the city, the army must needs become 
masters of prodigious wealth, if they t should besiege 
the city and awe all around it : that, by taking this 
step, the other Sicilians would be more discouraged 
from succoring the Syracusans, and more easily in- 
clined to concur with the Athenians, and all shifts and 
delays to keep clear of the contest, till one side was 
manifestly superior, would be precluded.' He added 
farther, that * they should take care to possess thepn- 
selves of Megara, which was now deserted, and not 
far from Syracuse either by sea or land, as it would 
afford a fine station for their ships to lie in, would 
shelter them on a retreat, and give expedition to their 
approaches.' 

But, though Lamachud delivered his sentimentii 
thus, he soon gave up his own opinion, and went over 
to that of Alcibiades. And, in pursuance of this, Al- 
Cibiades with his own single ship passed over to Mes- 
sene ; and, having gained a conference with the Mes- 
senians about an alliance offensive and defensive, when 
no arguments he brought could persuade ; when, on the 
contrary, they returned ftiis answer ; that < into their 
city they would not receive them, though they were 
ready to accommodate them with a market without the 
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walls/ he repassed to Rhegium ; and immediateLy the 
generals, having manned sixty ships with the choieest 
hands of the whole .fleet, and taken in a requisite stock 
of suhsistence, steered away for Naxns, leaving the rest 
of the armament at Rhegium under the eare of one of 
those in the commission. 

After a reception granted them into their city by the 
Naxians, they stood away from thence to Catana ; and, 
when the Cataneans refused to receive them, for in 
that city was a party strongly attached to the Syracu- 
sans, they put jlnto the river Terias. After a night's 
continuance there, the next day they sailed for Syra- 
cuse ; keeping the rest of the fleet ready ranged in a 
line of battle a-head. But they had detached ten be^^ 
forehand, who were ordered to enter the great harbor 
of Syracuse, and to examine what naval force lay there 
ready launched for service, and to proclaim from their 
decks as they passed along the shore — that * the Athe- 
nians are come into those parts to replace the Leontines 
in their own territory, as they were bound both in point 
of alliance and consanguinity; that whatever Leontines 
therefore were now residing at Syracuse should with- 
out fear come over to the Athenians, as friends and 
benefactors/ 

When the proclamation had been made, and they 
had taken a view of the city and its harbors, and of 
the adjacent ground, what spots were most convenient 
for a descent and the commencement of the war, they 
sailed back again to Catana. A council of war had 
been held in that city, and the Cataneans were come to 
a resolution, * not to receive the armament / but, how- 
ever, they granted an audience to the generals. At 
which, whilst Alcibiades harangued, and the inhabi- 
tants of Catana were all in the public assembly, the 
Athenian soldiers, without giving any alarm, pulled 
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down a little gate of a very sorry structure, and then^ 
entering the city, walked up and down in the market. 
But such of the Cataneans as were of the Syracnsan 
party no sooner found that the army was got in, than, 
struck into a sudden consternation, they stole presently 
out of the city. The numher of these was but trifling. 
The rest of the inhabitants decreed an alliance with 
the Athenians, and encouraged them to fetch over the 
remainder of the army from Rhegium. 

The point being carried, the Athenians having passed 
to Rhegium, were soon vdth the whole of their fleet 
under sail for Oatana, and, on their arrival there, they 
formed a proper station for their ships and men. 
• But now intelligence was brought them from Cama* 
rin4, that * if they would come to countenance them, 
that city would declare on their side ;' and that * the 
Syracusans are busy in manning their fleet.' With the 
whole armament therefore they steered along the coast, 
touching first at Syracuse. And, when they found that 
no fleet was there in readiness to^ut to sea, they stood 
off again for Camarina; and there, approaching the 
shore, they notified their arrival by the voice of a 
herald. Admittance wds however refused them, the 
Camarineans alleging that ' they were bound by solemn 
oaths to receive only one single ship of the Athenians, 
unless of their own accord they should require a larger 
number.' Thus disappointed, they put out again to 
sea ; and, having made a descent on some part of the 
Syracusan territory, they picked up a booty, till the 
Syracusan cavalry making head against them, and 
cutting off some of their light-armed who had strag- 
gled to a distance, they re-embarked, and went again 
to Catana. 

On their return thither they found the Salaminian ar- 
rived from Athens, to fetch back Alcibiades, by public 
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order of the state, to take his trial for th^ crimes 
charged against him hy his country, and also some 
others of the soldiery who attended him in the expe- 
dition, against whom informations had been given that 
they were guilty of impiety in the affair of the myste- 
ries, and against some of them in that of the Mercu- 
ries : for, the Athenians, after the departure of the 
fleet, continued to make as strict an inquisition as ever 
into the crimes committed in regard to the mysteries^ 
and also in regard to the Mercuries. What sort of 
persons the informers were, was no part of their con-* 
cern ; but, in the height of jealousy giving credit indis-^ 
criminately to all, through too great a deference to 
men of profligate and abandoned lives, they appre- 
hended and threw into prison the most worthy citizens 
of Athens ; esteeming it more prudent by pains and 
tortures to detect the fact, than that a person of irre- 
proachable character, when once accused through the 
yillany of an informer, should escape without the 
question : for the people having learned by tradition 
how grievous the tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons 
became at last; and, what is more, that it was not 
overthrown by themselves and Harmodius, but by the 
industry of the Lacedaemonians, lived in a constant 
dread of such another usurpation, and beheld all these 
incidents now with most suspicious eyes. But, in fact, 
the bold attempt of Harmodius and Aristogiton took 
its rise merely from a competition ; the particulars 
of which I shall here unfold more largely, to con- 
vince the world that no other people, no not even the 
Athenians themselves, have any certain account, either 
relating to their own tyrants or the transactions of that 
period. 

The truth is, that Pisistratus dying possessed of the 
tyranny in a good old age, not Hipparchus, as is gene* 
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tally thought, hut Hippias, the eldest oif his sons, wad 
hia successor in power. Harmodius, who was at this 
time in the flower of his youth ^ was in the power of 
AristogitOD, a citizen of Athens, nay, a citizen of the 
middle rank, who entertained for him the warm- 
est affection. But, some insults having been offered 
to Harmodius by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, 
he discovered the affair to Aristogiton. The latter 
received the account wjth all that anguish which a 
warm affection feels ; and, alarmed at the great 
power of Hipparchus, lest by force he might seize 
the youth, he instantly formed a project; a project as 
notable as his rank in life would permit, to demolish 
the tyranny. And, in the mean time, Hipparchus, who, 
after repeating his insults to Harmodius, was equally 
unsuccessful in his suit, could not prevail on him- 
self to make use of force ; but, however, determined 
on some remote occasion which might cover his real 
design from detection, and was actually studying an 
opportunity to accomplish his object : for, the power 
he had was never exerted in such a manner as to draw 
on him the popular hatred, and his deportment was 
neither invidious nor distasteful. Nay, for the most 
part, this set of tyrants were exact observers of the 
rules of virtue and discretion. They exacted from the 
Athenians only a twentieth of their revenue ; they 
beautified and adorned the city; took on themselves 
the whole conduct of the wars ; and presided over the 
religious sacrifices.^ In other respects, the state was 
governed by the laws already established, except that 
they always exerted their influence to place their own 
creatures in the first offices of the government. Seve- 
ral of their own family enjoyed the annual office of 
archon at Athens: and, amongst others, Pisistratus, 
the son of Hippias the tyrant^ who bore the same name 
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with his grandfather, and, in his archonship, dedicated 
the altar of the twelve gods in the puhlic forum, and 
that of Apollo in the temple of the Pythian. The peo- 
ple of Athens having since made additions to it in order 
to enlarge the altar in the forum, by that means effaced 
the inscription : but that in the Pythian is yet legible, 
though the letters- are wearing oat apace, and runs 
thus : 

Fisistratus from Hippias bom, 

Of Pythian Phoebus, racliant god of day. 
Chose thus the temple to adorn, 

And thus record his own superior sway. 

But, farther, that Hippias succeeded in the govern- 
paent as the eldest sou, I myself can positively aver; 
as I know it to be so, and have examined all the ac- 
counts of tradition with much greater accuracy than 
others : but any one may be convinced of the fact by 
what I am going to subjoin. — Now, we have abundant 
light to prove that he was the only one of the legiti- 
mate brothers who had any sons. So much the altar 
attests, and the column erected for a perpetual brand 
of the injustice of the tyrants in the citadel of Athens. 
In the latter, the inscription makes no mention of any 
son, of either Thessalus or Hipparchus ; but names 
five of Hippias, who were brought him by Myrrhine, the 
daughter of Callias, the son of Hyperochidas. It is 
certainly most probable that the eldest son was mar- 
ried first ; nay, he is named the first after his father 
on the upper part of the column. And there were 
good reasons for this preference ; because his seniority 
gave him this rank ; and because he succeeded to the 
tyranny. Nor can it in any light seem probable to me 
that Hippias, on a sudden and with ease, could have 
seized the tyranny, had Hipparchus died when in- 
vested with it, and he had only one day's time to effect 
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his own establishment. The reverse is the truth; 
that, having for a length of time been familiarised to 
the expectation, having rendered himself awful to the 
citizens^ and being supported by vigilant and trusty 
guards, he received and. enjoyed his power with abun* 
dant security. He never bad cause, as a younger 
brother must have had, to work his way through per- 
plexities and dangers, as in that case he could not by 
practice have been made an adept in the affairs of go* 
vernment ; but it was accidental, and owing intirely to 
subsequent misfortunes, that Hipparchus got the title, 
and passed in the opinion of succeeding ages for one of 
the tyrants. 

On Harmodius therefore, who was deaf to his solici- 
tations, he executed his resentment in the manner pre- 
determined : for, a summons having been delivered to 
a sister of his, a young virgin, to attend and carry the 
basket in some public procession, they afterwards re- 
jected her; alleging, she never had nor could have 
been summoned, because she was unworthy of the ho- 
nor. This affront highly provoked Harmodius ; but 
Aristogiton, out of zeal for him, was far more exaspe- 
rated at it. The points needful to their intended re- 
venge were concerted with the party who concurred in 
the design ; but they waited for the great Panathencea 
to strike the blow: on which festival alone, without 
incurring suspicion, such of the citizens as assisted in 
the procession might be armed and gathered together 
in numbers. It Was settled that they themselves should 
begin ; and then, the body of their accomplices were 
to undertake their protection against the guards of the 
tyrant's family. 

The persons made privy to this design were but few, 
from a view to a more secure execution of it : for they 
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presumed tiiat even fiuch as were not i& the secret, 
when the attempt was once in whatever manner begun, 
finding themselves armed, would seize the opportunity, 
and readily concur to assert their own freedom. When 
therefore the festival was come, Hippias, repairing 
without the walls to the place called Ceramicus, and 
there attended by his guards, was prescribing and ad- 
justing the order of the procession. Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, each armed with a dagger, advanced to 
execute their parts ; but when they saw one of their 
accomplices in familiar conversation with Hippias, for 
Hippias was affable and courteous to all men, they 
were struck with fear; they imagined the whole of 
their plot had been betrayed, and that already they 
were only not. apprehended. Now therefore, by a 
6udden resolution, they determined, if possible, to 
snatch a timely revenge on him, by whom they were 
aggrieved, and on whose account they had embarked 
into so dangerous an affair. In this hurry of thought 
they rushed back into the city, and met with Hippar- 
chus at the place called Leocorium ; where, without 
any regard to their own safety, they made an instant 
assault on him. And thus, in all the fury of passion, 
one actuated by jealousy, and the other by resentment, 
they wounded and killed him. As the people imme- 
diately ran together, Aristogiton, by favor of the con- 
course, escaped for the present, but, being afterwards 
seized, was unmercifully treated : but Harmodius was 
instantly slain on the spot. 

The news of this assassination being carried to Hip- 
pias at the Ceramicus, he moved off immediately ; not 
to the scene of action, but towards the armed accom- 
plices in the procession, before they could be informed 
of the fact, as they were stationed at a distance. He 
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artfully suppressed on his countenance all sense of 
the. calamity ; and, pointing to a certain spot, com- 
manded them aloud to throw down their arms and file 
off thither. This command they obeyed, expecting 
he had something to communicate to them. But Hip- 
pias, addressing himself to his guards, ordered them to 
take away those arms. He then picked out man by 
man, from amongst them, such as he designed to put 
to the question, and all on whom a dagger was found : 
for, by ancient custom, they were to make the proces- 
sion with a spear and a shield. 

In this manner this conspiracy took its rise,* and this 
desperate attempt was executed by Harmodius and Ari- 
Stogiton, from the impulse of a sudden consternation. 
But after this the tyranny became more grievous on 
the Athenians. Hippias, who was now more than ever 
alarmed, put many of the citizens to death, and cast 
his thoughts about towards foreign powers, to secure 
himself an asylum abroad, in case of a total reverse 
at home. To JSantidas therefore, the son of Hippo- 
clus, tyrant of Lampsacus ; to a Lampsacene though 
he himself was an Athenian, he married his daughter 
Archedice, knowing that family to have a powerful in-* 

1 And yet so violently were tyrants detested at Athens, that 
the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton was ever after ho- 
nored there as martyrs for liberty, and first authors of the 
ruin of tyrants. Their praises were publicly sung at the great 
Panathensea. No slave was ever called by their names. 
Praxiteles was employed to cast their statues, which were 
afterwards set up in the forum : Xerxes indeed carried 
them away into Persia, but Alexander afterwards sent them 
back to Athens. Plutarch has preserved a smart reply of An- 
tipho, the orator, who will appear in this history, to the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. The latter had put the ques- 
tion, which was the finest kind of brass? * That,' replied 
Antipho, ' of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
were made.' 
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terest with king Darius : and the monument of that 
lady is now at Lampsacus, and has this inscription ; 

From Hippias sprang, with regal pow'r array 'd, 

Within this earth Archedice is laid ; 

By father, husband, brothers, sons, allied 

To haughty thrones, yet never stain'd with pride. 

For the space of three years after this Hippias con- 
tinued in possession of the tyranny at Athens ; but, 
being deposed in the fourth by the Lacedemonians, 
'and the exiled Alcmfeonidae, he retired by agpreement 
to^Sigseum; from thence to iEantidas at Lampsacus; 
and from thence to king Darius; and, with a com- 
mand under him, he marched twenty years after to 
Marathon ; and, though much advanced in years, 
served in that war with the Medes. 

The people of Athens, reflecting on these past trans- 
actions, and recollecting all the dismal narratives 
about them, which tradition had handed down, treated 
with great severity and deep suspicions all such as 
were informed against, in relation to the mysteries ; 
and they construed the whole procedure as the dawn- 
ing of a plot to erect an oligarchical and tyrannic 
power. And, as their passions were inflamed by such 
apprehensions, many worthy and valuable citizens 
were already thrown into prison. Nay, it seemed as 
if their inquisition was to have no end, since from .day 
to day their indignation gave in to more increasing se- 
verity, and numbers were constantly arrested. Here, 
one of those ^ who had been imprisoned on suspicion, 

> This person, according to Plutarch in Alcibiades, was An- 
decides, the orator, a man always reckoned of the oligarchical 
faction : and one Timsus, his intimate friend, who was a man 
of small consideration at Athens, but remarkable for a pene- 
trating and enterprising genius, was the person who per- 
suaded him to turn informer. 
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aod a snspicioB too of being most deeply concerned in 
the crime, is persuaded, by one of his fellow-prisoners, 
to turn an evidence, no matter whether of truth or 
falsehood. Many conjectures have passed on both 
sides ; but no one, neither at that time nor since, has 
been able to discover the men who were really con- 
cerned in the affair. The argument which prevailed 
on this person was, *■ the necessity for his taking such 
•a step, even though he had no hand in the commission, 
since by this he would infallibly procure his own 
safety, and deliver the city from its present confu- 
sion : for he must be much more secure of saving 
his life by such voluntary confession on a promise 
of indemnity, than he could possibly be should he per- 
sist in an avowal of his innocence, and be brought to 
^ trial.' In short, this man became an evidence, both 
against himself and against others, in the affair of the 
Mercuries. 

Great was the joy of the Athenian people at this, as 
it was thought, undoubted discovery : and, as they 
had been highly chagrined before at their inability tb 
detect the criminals, who had so outrageously insulted 
the multitude, they immediately discharged this in- 
former, and all other prisoners whom he did not name 
as accomplices. On such as he expressly named the 
judicial trials were held. Some of them they put to 
death, as many as were prevented by timely arrests 
from flying from justice ; but they pronounced the 
sentence of death against the fugitives, and set a price 
on their heads. Yet all this while it was by no means 
jclear, that those who sufiered were not unjustly con- 
demned. Thus much however is certain, that by such 
proceedings the public tranquillity was restored. 

In regard to Alcibiades, the Athenians were highly 
incensed against him, since the party which were his 

THUC. VOL. III. B 
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«nemies, and had made their attacks on him before his 
departure, continued still to inflame them. And now, 
as they presumed the truth had been detected, in re- 
lation to the Mercuries, it appeared to them beyond 
a scruple, that he must also have been guilty of the 
crimes charged against him about the mysteries, on the 
same ground of a secret combination against the de- 
mocracy. 

At this critical period of time, when the public con- 
fusion was in all its height, it farther happened, that a 
Lacedaemonian army, though by no means large, ad- 
vanced as far as the Isthmus, to execute some scheme 
along with the Boeotians. This was interpreted to the 
prejudice of Alcibiades, as if they had now taken the 
field at his instigation, and not on any account of 
obliging the Boeotians ; and that, ' had they not hap- 
pily apprehended in time such as had been informed 
against, Athens had now been infallibly betrayed/ 
Nay, for the space of a night, they kept guard under 
arms, within the city, in the temple of Theseus. 

About the same time, also, the friends of Alci- 
biades at Argos were suspected of a design to assault 
the people : and those hostages of the Argives, who 
were kept in custody among the islands, the Athenians 
on this occasion delivered up to the people of Argos, 
to be put to death on these suspicions. 

Thus reasons flowed in from every quarter for sus- 
pecting Alcibiades. Desirous therefore to bring him to 
a trial and to execution, they accordingly despatched the 
Salaminian to Sicily, and ordered him and such others 
as they had informations against to repair to Athens^ 
But it had been given them in charge to notify to him, 
that * he should follow them home in order to make 
his defence,' and by no means to put him under arrest. 
This management was owing to a desire of preventing 
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all stir in the army or in the enemy ; and, not least 
of all, to their willingness that the Mantineans and 
Argives should continue in the service, whose at* 
tendance in the expedition they wholly ascribed to the 
interest Alcihiades had with them. 

In pursuance of this, Alcihiades on board his own 
ship, and accompanied by all thos^ who were involved 
in the same accusation, sailed away from Sicily with 
the Salaminian for Athens ; and when they were got 
to the height of Thuria, they no loiiger followed; 
but quitting their ship, were no longer to be seen. 
Censured as they were, they durst not in fact undergo 
a trial. The crew of the Salaminian exerted them- 
selves immediately in the search after Alcibiades and 
his companions : but when they found the search was 
ineffectual, they gave it up, and steered away for 
Athens : and Alcibiades, now become a fugitive, 
passed over in a vessel soon after from Thuria * to 
Peloponnesus : but the Athenians, on his thus aban- 
doning his defence, pronounced the sentence of death 
against him and his associates- 
After these transactions, the Athenian generals who 
remained in Sicily^ having divided their whole arma- 
ment into two squadrons, and taken the command of 
each by lot, set sail with all their united force for 
Selinus and Egesta. They were desirous to know 
whether the Egesteans would pay down the money ; to 
discover also the present posture of the Selinuntians^ 

' Somebody at Thuria, who knew Alcibiades, asked him, 
why he would not stand a trial, and trust his country? ' la 
other points I would -, but, when my life is concerned, I would 
not trust my mother, lest, she should make a mistake, and put 
in a black bean instead of* a white one.' A.nd, when be was 
afterwards told that his countrymen bad passed the sentence 
of death against bim, he briskly replied, ' But I'll make them 
know that J am alive.' Plutarch in Alcibiades* 
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and to learn the state of their quarrels with the Eges^ 
teans. In their coarse, keeping on the left that part 
of Sicily which lies on the Tyrrhene gulf, they arrived 
at Himera, which is the only Grecian city in this part 
of Sicily ; and, when denied reception here, they re- 
sumed their course. Touching afterwards at Hy<jcara, 
a Sicanian fortress, hut an annoyance to the Egesteans, 
they surprised it ; for it was situated close on the sea ; 
and having doomed the inhabitants to be slaves, they 
delivered the place into the hands of the Egesteans, 
whose cavalry was now attending on the Athenian 
motions. The land-forces marched away from hence 
through the territories of the Siculi, till they had 
again reached Catana; but the vessels, on board of 
which were the slaves, came back along the coasts. 

Nicias had proceeded from Hyccara directly to 
Egesta, where, after transacting other points, and 
receiving thirty talents,^ he rejoined the grand arma- 
ment at Catana : and here they set up the slaves to 
sale,' and raised by the money paid for them one 
hundred and twenty talents.' 

They also sailed about to their Sicilian allies, sum- 
moning them to send in their reinforcements. With 
a division also of their force they appeared before 
Hybla, a hostile city in the district of Gela, but were 
not able to take it. And here the summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, the Athenians began im- 
mediately to get all things in readiness for an attempt 
on Syracuse. The Syracusans were equally intent on 
making an attack on them : for, since the Athenians 

1 SQin. lOs, Bterlioe. 
.. 3 Amoog the rest, Nicias sold at this sale Lais, the famous 
coBrtesan, at thia time a very young girl, whom her pur* 
Qbaaera carried to Corinth. Plutarch in Nicias* 
9 23,250(. sterling. 
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had not thought proper, during tbair first panic and 
conatemation, to fall ioBtantly on theQiy such a pro- 
traction reinspired them day after day with new re- 
viving courage : 8iQce» farther* by cruiaing on the oihtt 
side of Sicily, they seemed to affect a remoteness from 
them ; and, though showing themselves before Hybla, 
and attempting the place, they had not been able 
to carry it, the Syracusaas began now to treat theai 
with an open contempt. They even insisted, as might 
be expected from a populace who are in high spirits, 
* that their generals should lead out towards Catana^ 
since the enemy durst not venture to march against 
them/ The Syracusan horsemen also, sent daily out 
to observe their motions ; rode boldly up to the camp 
of the Athenians, insulting them in o^er respects, but 
especially with this sneering demand, * Whether they 
were not rather come to gain a settlement for them- 
selves on a ibreign shore, than to replace the IieoQtines 
in their old possessions V 

The Athenian generals, informed of the^e bravados, 
were desirous to seduce the whole strength of Syra-* 
Cttse to as great a distance as possible from that city, 
that they might snatch an opportunity of transporting 
thither their own forces by favor of the night, and 
seize a proper spot whereon to fix their encampment, 
without any obstruction from the enemy. They were 
well convinced, that their point could not be so easily 
accomplished, should they endeavor to force a descent 
in the face of the enemy, or by a land-marcb should 
give them an early notice of their design : for, in such 
cases, their own light-armed, and that cumbersome 
train which must attend, as they had no horse to cover 
their motions, must suffer greatly from the numerous 
Cavalry of the Syracusans ; but, by the other scheme, 
tiiey might preoccupy a spot of ground whartf the 
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cavalry could not g^ve tliem any considerable annoy-^ 
ance. Nay, what is more, the Syracusan exiles, who 
followed their camp, had informed them of a piece 
of ground, conyenient for their purpose, near Olym* 
piaeum. 

• In order therefore to accomplish the point, the gene- 
rals had recoarse to the following artifice. They de- 
spatched an emissary, of whose fidelity they were well 
assured, and who might also pass with the generals of 
Syracuse as well affected to their cause. The person 
employed was a Catanean. He told them ' he was 
sent by their friends in Catana,' with whose names 
they were acquainted, and knew well to be of that 
number in Catana, which persisted in steadfast attach- 
ment to them : he said farther, that ' the Athenians 
reposed themselves by night within the city at a dis- 
tance from their arms ; and that in case they, the Sy-^ 
racusans, on a day prefixed, would with all the forces 
of their city appear by early dawn before the Athe* 
nian camp, the Cataneans would shut up those within 
the city, and set fire to their shipping, by which meang 
they might force the intrenchments, and render them- 
selves masters of the camp : that, farther, the party 
of Cataneans that would co-operate with them in this 
scheme was very large, and already prepared to exe<* 
cute these points he was now sent to propose.' 

The Syracusan generals, whose ardor other contin** 
l^ences had already infiamed, and who had formed a 
resolution, even previous to such encouragement, to 
march their forces towards Catana, without the least 
reserve gave implicit credit to this emissary ; and, 
having instantly pitched on a day for execution, dis- 
missed him* They also, for by this time the Selinun- 
tian and some other auxiliaries had joined them, issued 
oat their orders for the whole military strength of Sy- 
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racnse to march out on the day appointed. No sooner 
therefore were all the needful preparations adjusted, 
and the time at hand at which they were to make their 
appearance, than, on the march for Cataua, they halted 
one night on the hanks of the Symaethus, in the Leontine 
district. But the Athenians, when assured they had thus 
taken the field, decamped instantly with the whole of 
their force, and with all the Sicilian and other auxilia- 
ries who had joined them, and embarking themselves 
on board their ships and transports, steered away by 
night for Syracuse : and, early the next dawn, they 
landed on the intended spot near Olympieeum, intent 
on forming and securing their encampment. The ca^ 
valry of the Syracusans, in the mean time, came up 
first to Catana ; and discovering that the whole Athe- 
nian army had put to sea by night, they returned with 
this intelligence to their foot. On this, the whole 
army, soon wheeling about, returned with all speed to 
the defence of Syracuse. 

In the mean time the Athenians, as the enemy had 
a long way to march, formed an encampment on an 
advantageous spot without the least obstruction. On 
it, they were possessed of the advantage of fighting only 
at their own discretion ; and the Syracusan horse could 
not give them the least annoyance, either during or 
before an engagement. On one side, they were flanked 
by walls, houses, trees, and a marsh ; and on the other* 
by precipices. They also felled some trees that grew 
near ; and carrying them down to the shore, they piled 
them into, a barricade for the defence of their ships, 
and to cover them on the side of Dascon. They also 
expeditiously threw up a rampart, on the part which 
seemed most accessible to the enemy, of stones picked 
out for the purpose, and timber^ and broke down th« 
bridge of the Anapua* . ,,^ - 
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Thus bnsied as they were on fortifyiag tkeir camp^ 
not 80 much as one person rentured out of the city to 
obstruct their proceedings. The first who appeared to 
vake any resistance were the Syracnsan cavalry ; and^ 
when once they had shown themselves, the whole body 
of their infantry was soon in sight. They advanced 
first of all quite up to the Athenian works ; but^ when 
they perceived that they would not sally out ta fight 
them, they again retreated; and, having crosseil the 
road to Helorum, reposed themselves for the night. 

The succeeding day the Athenians and allies pi 
pared for engagement ; and their order of battle wai 
formed as follows : — The Argives and Mantineans had 
the right, the Athenians the centre, and the rest of the 
line was formed by the other confederates. One half 
Of the whole force, which was ranged in the first line, 
was drawn up by eight in depth. The other half, 
being posted near the tents, formed a hollow square, 
in which the men were also drawn up by eight. The 
latter were ordered, if any part of the line gave wiiy, 
to keep a good look out, and advance to their support. 
And within this hollow square they posted all the train 
who attended the service of the army. 

But the Syracnsans drew up their heavy-armed, 
which body consisted of the whole military strength of 
Syracuse, and all the confederates who had joined 
them, in files consisting of sixteen. Those who had 
joined with auxiliary quotas were chiefiy the Selinun- 
tians ; and next, the horse of the Geloans, amounting 
in the whole to about two hundred : the horse also of 
the Camarineans, about twenty in number, and about 
fifty archers. But their horsemen they posted to the 
right, being not fewer in number than twelve hundred ; 
and, next to them, the darters. 

The Athenians being now intent on advancing to the 
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charge, Nicias, addressing himself in regular order to 
the troops of the several states, animated them to the 
fight by the following harangue, repeated in turn to 
the whole army : — 

^ What need, my fellow-soldiers, of a long exhorta* 
tion, nnce we are here, determined, and resolute for 
action ? for this our present arrangement seems to me 
a stronger tM>nfirmation of your courage than any words 
could be, how eloquently soever delivered, if we were 
inferior in strength. But when, Aleves, Mantineans^ 
Athenians, and the flower <^ the isles, we are here 
assembled together, how is it possible, when such 
hrare and numerous allies are to fight in company, 
that we should not entertain a steadfast, nay, the 
warmest hope, that the victory will be our own ? Nay 
more, as we have to do with a promiscuous crowd, the 
mob of a city, not selected for service, as we have had 
'the honor to be ; and who, it must be added, are but 
Sicilians; who, though affecting to despise us, will 
never sustain our charge, because their skill is far 
beneath their courage. 

*Let every soldier, farther, recall to his remem- 
brance, that he is now at a vast distance from his na- 
tive «oil, and near no friendly land but what you shall 
render such by the efforts of your valor. Such things 
I am bound to suggest to yonr remembrance ; the re-> 
verse, I am well convinced, of what our enemies utter 
for their mutual encouragement. They undoubtedly 
are roaring aloud. It is for your country you are now 
to fight. But I tell you, that from your country you 
are now remote; and, as such, must either conquer, or 
not without difficulty ever see it again, since the nu- 
merous cavalry of tiie enemy will press hard on our 
retreat* Gall therefore to mind yonr own dignity and 
worth; advance with alacrity to assault your foes; 
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convinced that your present necessities and wanid 
are far more terrible than the enemy you are to en^ 

When Nicias had finished this exhortation he led 
on his army towards the encounter. But the Syraco- 
sans were not yet prepared, as by no means expecting 
to be charged so soon ; and some of the soldiers, as 
the city lay so near, had straggled thither. These 
however came running with all eagerness and speed to 
gain their posts ; too late on the whole ; but, as each 
of them met with any number intent on action, he 
ranged himself in their company. The Syracusans, to 
do them justice, were not deficient in alacrity or cou-> 
rage, neither in the present battle nor any of the foU 
lowing. They maintained their ground gallantly as 
long as their competence of skill enabled them ; but 
when that failed them, they were forced, though with 
reluctance, to slacken in their ardor. However, though 
far from imagining that the Athenians would presume 
to begin the attack, and though obliged in a hurry to 
stand on their defence, they took up their arms, and 
advanced immediately to nieet their foe. 

In the first place, therefore, the slingers.of stones^ 
with either the hand or the sling, and the archers, on 
both sides, began the engagement ; and alternately 
chased one another, as is generally the case among 
the bodies of the light-armed. In the next place, the 
soothsayers brought forward and immolated the solemn 
victims; and the trumpets summoned the heavy-armed 
to close firm together and advance. 

All sides now began to face : the Syracusans to fight 
for their country ; each soldier amongst them for his 
native soil ; to earn, for the present his preservation, 
and for the future his liberty. On their enemies' side : 
the Athenians, to gain possession of a foreign country^ 
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and not to damage their own by a dastardly behavior ; 
the Argives, and voluntary part of the confederates, to 
procure for the Athenians a happy accomplishment of 
their schemes, and again to visit their own country, to 
which they were endeared, victorious and triumphant ; 
and that part of the confederacy which attended in 
obedience to the orders of their masters were highly 
animated by the thought, that they must earn their 
safety now at once, or, if defeated now, must for the 
future despair; and then, secretly actuated perhaps by 
the distant hope that, were others reduced to the Athe- 
nian yoke, their own bondage might be rendered more 
light and easy. 

The business being now come to blows, they for a 
long time maintained the ground on both sides. It 
happened, farther, that some claps of thunder were 
heard, attended with lightning and a heavy rain. This 
caused a sudden consternation in the Syracusans, who 
now for the first time engaged the Athenians, and had 
gained very little experience in the affairs of war : but, 
by the more experienced enemy, these accidents were 
interpreted as the ordinary effects of the season ; and 
their concern was rather employed on the enemy , 
whom they found no easy conquest* But the Argives^ 
having first of all defeated the left wing of the Syracu- 
sans, and the Athenians being afterwards successful ia 
their quarter of the battle, the whole Syracusan army 
was soon thrown into disorder, and began the flight. 
The Athenians however did not continue the pursuit 
to any great distance ; for the Syracusan cavalry, as 
they were numerous and unbroken, put a stop to the 
chase by assaulting those parties of heavy-armed whom 
they saw detached for the pursuit, and driving them 
back into their own line* Having pursued only so far 
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as they could in an orderly and stcnre manner, they 
again retreated and erected a trophy. 

Bnt the Syracnsans, who had rallied again in the 
road to Helorum, and were drawn up as well as the 
present posture of affiiirs would permit, sent a strong 
detachment from their body for the guard of Qlym- 
piaenm ; apprehensive that ihe Athenians might other- 
wise seize the treasures that were reposited there. 
And this being done, with the remainder of their force 
they retired within the walls of Syracuse. 

The Athenians in the mean time made no advances 
against Olympian m ; bnt, after gathering together the 
bodies of their slain, and laying them on the funeral 
pyre, they passed the night on the field of battle. 

The next day they delivered up their dead under 
truce to the Syracusans, of whom and their allies there 
had perished about two hundred and sixty men ; and 
then gathered up the bones of their own. Of the Athe* 
nians and their allies, about fifty in all were slain : and 
now, with all the pillage they had made of the enemy, 
they sailed back to Catana« 

This was owing to the season of the year, now ad- 
vanced to winter. It was no longer judged possible 
for them to be able to continue the war in their present 
post before they had procured a supply of horse from 
Athens, and had assembled others from their confede- 
rates in Sicily, that they might not be intirely exposed 
to the horse of the enemy. They were also intent on 
collecting pecuniary aids in those parts, and some were 
expected from Athens : * They might also obtain the 
concurrence of some other cities, which they hoped 
would prove more tractable, since they had gained a 
battle: they wanted, farther, to furnish themselves 
with provisions and all necessary stores, which might 
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enable tbem early ia the springy to make new attempts 
on Syracuse/ Determined by these considerations, 
they sailed back to Naxua and Catana, in order to 
winter there. 

The SyracQsans, after they had performed the obse* 
qnies of their slain, called a general assembly of the 
people. And on this occasion Hermocrates, the son of 
Hermon, a man who was inferior to none in all other 
branches of human prudence, who for military skill 
was in high reputation, and renowned for bravery^ 
standing forth among them, endeavored to encourage 
them, and prevent their being too much dispirited by 
their late defeat. 

He told them, ' that in courage they had not been 
worsted, but their want of discipline had done them 
harm : and yet the harm suffered by that was not near 
so great as liiey might justly have expected; especially 
when, no better than a rabble of mechanics^ they had 
been obliged to enter the lists against the most experi- 
enced soldiery of Greece : that what hurt them most 
was too large a number of generals, and the multi- 
plicity of commands which was thence occasioned, for 
the number of those who commanded was fifteen ; whilst 
the bulk of their army observed no discipline, and 
obeyed no orders at all ; but were only a few skilful 
genends selected for the trust, — would they only be 
intent this winter on training their bodies of heavy- 
armed, and furnish others with arms who had none for 
themselves, in order to enlarge their number as much 
as possible, and inure them to settled exercise and 
use,*-he assured them, thus, in all probability, they 
must on the whole be too hard for their foes, as their 
natural portion of valor was great, and skill would be 
attained by practice : that both of these would pro- 
gressively become mpre perfect; dlscipliue, by being 
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exercised tb rough a seriesof danger and inward brarery^ 
would merely of itself increase in gallant confidence, 
when assured of the support of skill. As to generals, 
that few only, and those invested with absolute power, 
ought to be elected and confirmed by a solemn oath 
from the people, that they were permitted to lead the 
army where and how they judged best for the public 
service : for, by this means, what ought to be concealed 
would be less liable to detection, and all the schemes 
of war might be directed with order and a certainty of 
success.' 

The Syracusans, who had listened to this discourse, 
decreed whatever he proposed. They elected Hermo- 
crates himself to be a general, and Heraclides, the soii 
of Lysimachus, and Sicanus, the son of Hexecestus ; 
these three. They also appointed ambassadors' to go 
to Corinth and Lacedsemon, to procure the alliance of 
those stages, and to persuade the Lacedaemonians to 
make hotter war on the Athenians, with an open avowal 
that they acted in behalf of the Syracusans : that, by 
this means, they might either be obliged to recall their 
fieet from Sicily, or might be less able to send any re- 
inforcements to the army already there. 

The Athenian forces, which lay at Catana, soon 
made an excursion from thence to Messene, expecting- 
to have it betrayed into their power. But all the steps 
taken previously for the purpose were totally discon- 
certed; for Alcibiades, on his quitting the command 
when recalled to Athens, being convinced within him- 
self that exile must be his portion, betrayed the whole 
project, as he had been in the secret, to such persons 
at Messene as were attached to the Syracusans. The 
first step this party took was to put to death all the 
persons against whom he informed ; and, at the time 
of this attempt, being quite in « ferment and under 
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arms, they carried their point; so that those who 
wished to give it were ohliged to refuse admission to 
the Athenians. The Athenians therefore, after thirteen 
days' continuance on the coast, when the weather he- 
gan to he tempestuous, when their provisions failed, 
and no hope of success appeared, returned to Naxus, 
where, having thrown up an intrenchment round their 
c^mp, they continued the rest of the winter. They also 
despatched a trireme to Athens, to forward a supply of 
money and horsemen to join them without fail by the 
beginning of the spring. 

The Syracusans employed themselves this winter in 
fortifying their city. They inclosed Temenites within 
their new works, and carried their wall through all 
that length of ground which faces Epipolse ; that, in 
case they should he unable to keep the field, the enemy 
might have as little room as possible to raise counter- 
works of annoyance. They also placed a garrison at 
Megara, and another in Olympiaeum ; and all along 
the sea they drove rows of piles, wherever the ground 
was convenient for descents. Knowing also that the 
Athenians wintered at Naxus, they marched out with 
all their force against Catana. They ravaged the terri- 
tory of the Cataneans ; and, after burning the tents and 
camps of the Athenians, they returned home. 

Having also had intelligence that the Athenians had 
sent an embassy to Camarina, under favor of a treaty 
made formerly with them by Laches, to try if it were 
possible to procure their concurrence ; they also de- 
spatched an embassy thither, to traverse the negotia- 
tion : for the Camarineans were suspected by them, as 
they had not cordially sent in their quota of assist- 
ance for the first battle, and lest for the future they 
might be totally averse from acting in their support, as 
in that battle they had seen the Athenians victorious } 
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and so, induced by the former treaty they had made 
vvith the latter, might now decUre openly on their 
side. 

When therefore Hermocrates and others were arrived 
at Camarina from Syracuse, and from the Athenians, 
£nphemu8 and his colleagues in the embassy, an as- 
sembly of the Camarineans was held ; in which, Her- 
mocrates, desirous to give them a timely distaste against , 
^he Athenians, harangued them thus : — 
. * Our embassy hither, ye men of Camarina, has not 
been occasioned by any fears we were under that yon 
might be too much terrified at the great equipment with 
which the Athenians have invaded us ; but rather by 
our knowlege with what kind of arguments they would 
impose on your. understanding, by which, before we had 
an opportunity to remonstrate, they might seduce yoH 
into a concurrence. Sicily in fact they have invaded, 
on such pretext as you have heard them give out ; but 
with such intentions as we have all abundant rea8<m to 
suspect. And to me it is clear that their schemes have 
no tendency to replant the Leontines, but rather to 
supplant us all : for, how is it reconcilable with com- 
inon sense, that a people who have ever been employed 
in the ruin of the states which are neighboring to 
Athens, should be sincere in re-establishing a Sicilian 
people ; or, by the bonds of consanguinity, hold them- 
selves obliged to protect the Leontines, who are of 
Ghaloidic descent, whilst on the Chalcideans of En- 
bcea, from whom these others are a colony, they hold 
fast riveted the yoke of slavery ? No ; it is the same 
cruel policy that subjugated the Grecians in that part 
of the world, which now exertr itself to glut their am- 
bition in this. 

* These are those ver3r Athenians, who formerly hav'* 
ing been elected their common leaders by the well-de- 
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sigiMoe; toBSMM afiid tkat confederate bbdj wUeh de-* 
lii^d from them their descent, on the glorioue pretence 
of ftTeaging themselves on the PersMn monarchy abused 
their trnst by enslaving those who placed confidence in 
tiMm ; charging some with deserting the common cause, 
others with their mntnal embroilments, and all, at 
lengfli, with different bat specions criminations : and, 
on the wlu^e, these Athenians waged war against the 
Mede, not in the cause of Grecian liberty, as neither 
did the otiMT Grecians in the defence of their own : 
tiie former Ibnght, not indeed to subject the rest of 
Greece to the Mede, but to.their ownselves ; the latter, 
merely to obtain a changre of master ; a master not in* 
ferior in policy, but Ihr move abundant in malice* 

* ^nt thongh Athens, on manifold accounts, be ob<o 
noxious to universal censure and reproach, yet we are 
not come hltber to prove how justly she deserves it, 
since your own conviction precludes the long detail* 
We are much more concerned at present to censure 
and reproach ourselves, since, with all the examples 
before cur eyes of what the Grecians in those parts 
have suffered, who, for want of guarding against their 
encroachments, have fallen victims to their ambition;-— 
since, with the certain kaowlege that they are now 
playing the same sopfaittries on us, — ^ the rqfilaatetion 
of their kindred Leentines,' — *■ the snpport of the £ge* 
steans, their allies, '-*-we show no ioiSination to unite 
together in onr common defence, in order to give tiiem 
most signal proofs, that in Sicily are neither lonians, 
nor Hellespontines, nor islanders, who will be slaves, 
thoiigb ever changing their master, one while to the 
Mede, and soon after to whoever will please to govern ; 
bnt, on the contrary, that we are Dorians, who from 
Peloponnesus, that seat of liberty and independence, 
came to dwell In Sicily. Shall we, therefore, protract 
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our union till, city after city, we are compelled to a; 
submission ? — we, who are convinced that thus only we 
can be conquered, and when we even behold that thus 
our foes have dressed up their plan ; amongst some of 
our people scattering dissensions, setting others to war 
down each other for the mighty recompense of their 
alliance, cajoling the rest as may best soothe the pride 
or caprice of each, and availing themselves of these 
methods to work our ruin? We even indulge the wild 
imagination that, though a remote inhabitant of Sicily 
be destroyed, the danger can never come home to our- 
selves ; and that he who precedes us in ruin is unhappy 
only in and for himself. . 

' Is there now a man amongst you who imagines, 
that merely a Syracusan, and not himself, is the object 
of Athenian enmity, and pronounces it hard that he 
must be exposed to dangers in which I only am con- 
cerned? Let such a one with more solidity reflect, 
that not merely for what is mine, but equally also for 
what is his own, he should associate with me, though 
vnthin my precincts ; and that this may be done with 
greater security now, since as yet I am not quite de- 
stroyed, since in me he is sure of a steadfast ally, and 
before he is bereaved of all support may hazard the 
contention. And let him farther rest assured, that it 
is not the sole view of the Athenian to bridle enmity in 
a Syracusan ; but, under the color of that pretext, to 
render himself the more secure, by gaining for a time 
the friendship of another. 

' If others, again, entertain any envy or jealousy of 
Syracuse, (for to each of these great states are gene- 
rally obnoxious,) and would take delight in seeing us 
depressed, in order to teach us moderation, though not 
totally destroyed, from a regard to his own preserva- 
tion; — ^these are such sanguine wishes^ a8> in the course 
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t>f Jiaman afifaiis, can never be accomplished ; because 
it is quite impossible that the same person shall build 
up airy schemes to soothe his own passions, and then 
insure their success. And thus, should some sinister 
event take place, quite sunk under the weight of his 
own calamity, he would perhaps be soon wishing again 
that I was so replaced as to excite his envy, Im* 
possible this, for one who abandoned my defence, who 
refused beforehand to participate my dangers^-dangers, 
though not in name, yet in reality, his owa! for, if 
names alone be regarded, he acts in the support of my 
|)ower ; but if realities, of his own preservation. 

^ Long since, ye men of €amarina, it was incumbent 
on you, who are borderers on us, and mustsjbe our se- 
conds in ruin, to have foreseen these things, and not 
to have abetted our defence with so much remissness 
as you have hitherto done. You ought to have re- 
paired to our support with free and voluntary aid ; 
with such as, in case the Athenians had begun first 
with Gamarina, you would have come with earnest 
prayers to implore from us : so cordial and so alert 
you should, have appeared in our behalf, to avert us 
from too precipitate submissions. But these things 
never were : not even you, nor any other people, have 
showed such affection or alacrity for lis. 

* From timorousness of heart you will study perhaps 
to manage both with us and the invaders, and allege 
that there are treaties subsisting between yourselves 
and the Athenians* Yet these treaties you never made 
to hurt your friends, but to repel the efforts of your 
fbes, should they dare to attack you. By them you 
are bound to give defensive aid to the Athenians when 
attacked by others, and not when they, as is the pre- 
sent case, injuriously fall on your neighbors. Remero- 
ber that the Rhegians^ though even of Chalcidic de- 
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0cent, have refused to concnr with them in replanting 
the Leontines, who are also Chalcideans. Hard indeed 
is your fate, if tiiey, saspecting some bad design to lie 
lurkiDg under a fair justification, have reeourse to the 
wary, moderate behavior which appearances will not 
warrant ; whilst you, on the pretended ground of a 
rational conduct, are eager to serve a people who are 
by nature your foes, and join with most implacable 
enemies to destroy your own kindred, to whom nature 
has so closely attached you ! « 

< In such a conduct there is no justiee : the justice 
lies in abetting our cause, and not dastardly shrinking 
before the terror of their arms. These arms are not 
terrible, would we only aU combine in our mutual de- 
fence ; they are only so if, on the contrary, we con- 
tinue disunited,— *the point whi^ the Athenians labor 
with so much assiduity : for even when singly against 
us they entered the lists and were victorious, yet they 
were not able to effectuate their designs, but were 
obliged precipitately to re^embark. If united, there- 
fore, what farther can we have to fear? What hinders 
us jfrom associating together with instant alacrity and 
seal ? especially as we soon shall receive an aid from 
Peloponnesus, who in all the business of war are far 
superior to Athenians. Reject, I say, the vain pre- 
sumption, that either it will be equitable in regard to 
us, or prudential in regard to yourselves, to take part 
with neither side, on pretence that you have treaties 
subsisting with both : there is a fallacy in it, whidi, 
though veiled under plausible words, the event will 
soon detect. For if, through your determinatioji to 
abandon his support, the party already attacked be 
vanquished, and the assailant be invigorated by suc- 
cess, what can such absenting of yourselves avail, but 
to help fbrward the ruin of the one, and afford free 
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scope to tb« pernicious schemes of the other? And 
how glorious woald the reverse of this conduct be, 
vrould yoa exert your efforts to redress the injured, 
who also by the ties of consanguinity have a right to 
expect it from yov ; to guard the common welfare of 
Sicily ; and not suffer your friends^ your good friends, 
the Athenians, to run out into a course of outrage ! 

* In a word, we Syracnsans hare now only this to 
add, that arguments are superfluous, either for the in^ 
straction of you or of others, in points whose tendency 
you know as clearly as ourselves: but we earnestly 
conjure you, and, if prayers will not arail, we boldly 
protest against you, that, as the worst designs are 
formed against us by our eternal foes, the lonians, you 
would act as you ought ; if not, that by you we are 
basely betrayed, Dorians by Dorians. If such must 
be our fate, if by the Athenians we must be destroyed, 
they will be indebted for their success to your deter« 
minations, but the glory of it will be totally assumed 
by themsdives. Nay, the chief reward they will reap 
from the victory will be this, to enslave the persons 
who enabled them to gain it. But then, should the 
victory rest with us, you are the men from whom we 
shall exact revenge for all the dangers to which we 
have been expoeed* Examine things, therefore, and 
deelare yoor resolution, either at once, without em- 
busing into dangers, to pnt on the Athenian chains ; 
or, with us, to tace the storm and earn your preserva-* 
tion ; not basely bending to the yoke of foreign tyrants, 
and preventing an enmity with us which will not quickly 
be appeased.' 

In these words Hermocrates harangued the Canari- 
neans : and when he bad ended, Enphemus, ambassa* 
dor of the Athenians, replied as follows : — 

'Our jooniey hither was latAoded^for. the renewal 
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of a former alliance ; but as this Syracasan has taken 
the liberty to be severe on us, we lie under an obliga- 
tion to show the justice of our title to that share of 
dominion which we now possess ; and the strongest 
evidence of this he himself has been pleased to give ^ 
by affirming that lonians have been eternal foes to Do- 
rians. The fact is incontestably true ; since we, who 
are lohiaps, have been necessitated to stand ever on 
our guard against the encroaching designs of thePelo- 
ponnesians, who are Dorians, who are our superiors in 
number, and are seated on our borders. When, there* 
fore, in the close of the Persian invasion, we saw our- 
selves masters- of a navy, we asserted our own inde- 
pendence from the government and guidance of the 
Lacedaemonians ; since no shadow of reason could be 
found why we should be obedient to . them any more 
than they to us, save only that in this critical period 
their strength was greater. We were afterwards ap» 
pointed, by free election, the leaders of those lonians 
who had formerly been subject to the monarch : and 
the preference awarded to us we continue to support ; 
assured that only thus we shall escape subjection to 
the Peloponnesian yoke, by keeping possession of a 
power which can effectually awe all their encroach- 
ments : and, farther, (that we may come to particu- 
lars) it was not with injustice that we exacted subjec- 
tion from those lonians and inhabitants of the isles,' 
whom the Syracusans say we thought proper to en- 
slave, though connected with us by the ties of blood : 
for they marched, in company with the Mede, against 
their mother country ; against us, their founders. They 
had not the courage to expose their own homes to ruin 
and devastation by an honest revolt, though we with 
magnanimity abandoned even Athens itself. They 
made slavery their choice^ and in the same miserable 
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fkte would haTe been glad to envelope ns. Thus solid 
are the grounds on. which- we found our title to that 
extensive rule we now enjoy. We . honestly deserve 
it : since, in the> cause of Grreece, we equipped the 
largest fleet, and exerted the greatest ardor, without 
the least equivocation ; and since those others, acting 
with implicit obedience to the Mede, did all they coujd 
to distress us. To which let it be added, that we.were 
at the same time desirous to obtain a strength suffi- 
cient- to give a check to the ambition of the Peloponne- 
sians* Snbmissive, therefore, to their dictates, we are 
not, will not be ; because, either in return for the re- 
pulse of the barbarian by our single, efforts, or in re- 
quital of the dangers we bravely encountered in defence 
of the liberty of those lonians, greater than all the rest 
of Greece, or even they themselves, durst hazard for 
their own,— >we have an undoubted right to empire. 
' ' But, farther, to guard its own liberties and rights, 
•is a privilege which, without either murmur or envy, 
wiU be allowed to every state ; and now, for the secu- 
rity of these important points to ourselves, have we 
ventured- hither to beg your concurrence ; conscious, 
at the same time, ye men of Camarina, that your wel- 
iieire too coincides witii our own. This we can clearly 
demonstrate, even from those criminations which our 
adversaries here, have lavished on us, and from those 
so terrible suspicions which you yourselves are in- 
clined to entertain of our proceedings. We are not 
.now to learn, that men, who with some high degrees of 
horror suspect latent mischief, may for the present be 
soothed by an insinuating flow of words, but, when 
summoned to. action, will so exert themselves as is ex- 
pedient for fteir welfare : and, consonant to this, we 
have already hinted that through fear alone we seized 
•that power which .w6. now possess in Qreece; that 
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throug^b fhe saiBe motihre we have yantiwed biUier, to 
'iegfablisli ottr own security in concert with tbat c^ our 
friends; so far from the view of enslaving tbem to 
onraelres, that we are solely inteai on preserving them 
from being enslaved by others. 

* Let no man bere retort on nSy thai all our solicit 
todft for you is unmerited and auperfiuons. Sueh a 
one mnst know, that so long aa you are safe^ so long 
as yon are able to employ the Syiaeasans, the leas 
liable they will be to send reinfbvcementa from beoee 
to the Peloponnesians for our anaoyance ; and, as this 
is tbe real state of things, our concern should moat 
largely be bestowed on you» By parity of reason it 
also highly concetus us to replant tbe Leontines ; not 
in order to render them vassals to ourselves, aa their 
rdatiotts of Euboea are> but to make them as strong 
and powerful as we are able ; that, sealed as they th^n 
will be oa her confinea, they may compensate our re- 
mote ailualion in aifovding a diversion to Syracuse : 
for, if the view be oarried back to Oreeee, we our- 
aelves are there a match for oifr foes* The Cbaleidean 
there, whom» after uigustiy enslavingy we are taxed 
with absurdity for pretending to vindicate here, is 
highly aervkeable to . va, because he la dioarmed, and 
•because he famishes ua with a ttihiitB : but, beve in 
8icily, oar interest demanda that the Leontines^ sbmI 
the whole body of oar friends, be restored to the full 
eirjojrment of all their liberty and strength, 

' Now, to a potentate invested with, superior power, 
or to a state possessed of empire, nothing that ia pro- 
fitable, can be deemed absurd; nothing seeinre that 
cannot be safely managed* Incidents will arise with 
which we must temporise, and determine accordingly 
our enmity or our liisndship. But the latter makes 
most lor our interest hero, where we ought by ao 
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mcami to weaken on? ftiepde, but, through the stmagtii 
of our fnends, to keep down and disable onr enemiee* 
Of this yoa ought not to rest awredvlovs, as yon 
kaow, that over oar depeadewls ia Greece we either 
hold tight or slackea the feiD, as squares best with 
the public serviee^ We permit to the Chiaas aad 
Me&ymneaas the free use of ti»eir liberties aad kws 
for a quota of shipping ; we do tiie same to many for 
an annual tribute^ e^saeted perhaps with somewhat of 
rigor: others amoagst them, who fight under our 
orders, are absolutely free, though seated on islands, 
•and easy to be totally reduced, because they are com* 
modicnisly situated to annoy the Peloponnesian coast. 
And hence it may be depended <mi, that we shall make 
snch diaposiitions also here as are most expedient for 
our own interest, and may best lessen the dread, 
which,, as was said before, we-entwtain of the Syra* 
cnsans. 

* The point at which they aim is an extent of their 
rule over yon; and when, by alarming your suspi* 
eiona of us, they have wrought you to their own pur- 
pose, either by open force or taking advantage of yonr 
desolate condition, when we are repulsed and obliged 
to abandon your defence, they intend to subdue all 
Sicily to their yoke. Such the event will unavoidably 
prove, if at present you adhere to them : for, never 
again will it be easy for us to assemble together so 
Itfge an armament to give a cheek to ambition ; nor, 
when we are no longer at band for your support, will 
their strength against you be insuflicient. It is vain in 
any man to indnlge an opiniou that this may not be 
the case, since the very train of things evinces its 
truth : for, when first you invited us hither, it was 
net on the suggestion of any other fear than this ; that, 
Bhould we suffer you fo be subjected by the Syra* 
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eusmisv the danger then wo.uld extend itself to us : 
and highly unjust it wou}d be now, if the argum^it 
you successfuUy enforced with us should lose all its 
influence on y6u, or should you ground suspicionson 
our present appearanpe against tfaem» with a superior 
force to theirs, when you ought much more to. enter- 
tain an endless distrust of them. The truth is this» 
that without your concurrence we are not able to con- 
tinue here ; and in case, v^th perfidy open and avowed, 
we make seizure of -your cities, yet we are unable to 
retain, their possession, remote as tiiey lie from Athens; 
as. cities, so large we never could garrison, and as 
they are farther provided in all respects as well as. any 
on the continent. But, on the contrary, the Syrf^*» 
cusans will not rush on you from a camp on the beach ; 
but, posted in a city more formidable in strength than 
the whole of. our armament,, they. are ever, meditating 
your ruin, and, when they have seissed a proper oppor-» 
tunity, will strike the blow. They have afforded you 
instances, of this already, and a flagrant one indeed 
in the case of the Leon tines : imd. yet they have the 
effrontery now, by words, as if you were so to be de- 
luded, to exasperate you against us, who have hitherto 
controled their views, and deterred them to this mo- 
ment from making all Sicily their prey. 

'Our arguments have a tendency directly opposite*. 
^e have nothing in view but your certain and assured 
preservation, when we earnestly conjure you not wil- 
fully to betray the means which at present will result 
from our union, which we can mutually exert in one 
another's behalf; and strongly to represent to your 
own reflections, that, even without the concurrence of 
allies, a road to your reduction will at any time be 
open to these Syracusans through their own superior 
iiumbers; but an opportunity, exceedingly seldom 
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afforded you to make head against them with so large 
an auxiliary body : and if, from groundless suspi- 
cions, you suffer now so large a body to depart either 
unsuccessful or defeated, yet a time will come when 
you will ardently wish to see them return, though in a 
much less proportion of strength, and they have it no 
longer in their power to cross the sea for your sup- 
port. Take care, therofore, GamarineaUs, that neither 
yourselves nor others be deceived by a too credulous 
belief of the bold calumnies these Syracusans ut- 
ter. We have now laid before you the true ground 
of all those sad suspicions which are fomented against. 
us ; but shall again recall them to your remembrance 
by a short recapitulation, that they may have the pro- 
per influence on you. 

' We declare, therefore, that we rule in Greece 
merely to prevent our being enslaved ; but are intent 
on vindicating liberty in Sicily, to suppress that an- 
noyance which might otherwise be given us from 
hence : that mere necessity obliges us to embark in 
many undertakings, because we have many sinister 
incidents to guard against: that now and formerly we 
came hither to support those Sicilians who have been 
unjustly oppressed ; not uninvited, but solemnly con-, 
jured to take such ^teps. Attempt not, therefore, to 
divert our pursuits, either by erecting yourselves intO' 
censors of our proceedings, or into correctors of our 
politics ; — a point too difficult for you to manage : but, 
so much of our activity or conduct as you can mould 
into a consistency with your own welfare, lay hold of 
that, and employ it to your best advantage ; and never 
imagine that our politics are equally prejudicial to all 
the world besides, but highly beneficial to the bulk of 
the Grecians: for, through every quarter, even those 
vhidi we cannot pretend to control; both such as d^ead. 
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impending^ miichie£i asd such as meditate encroacb* 
meats, layiag hold oa both aides of the ready expec- 
tation ; the former^ that redress may be obtained bj 
our interposition ; the latter, that» if we think proper 
to oppose tfaem, their own safety will be greaUy en- 
dangered ; both sides, I say, are heace obliged ; the 
latter, to practise moderation, though with regret ; the 
former, to enjoy traiiqaillity without preyions em- 
broilments of the publie peace. The security, there- 
fore, which now offers itself to your acceptance, and 
is always ready for those who want it, you are coih 
jured by no means to reject ; but relying, like other 
eommunities, on that quantity of support we are able 
to afford you, put the change for once on the Syra- 
cusans; and, instead of being ever on the watch 
against them, force them at length to be watchful and 
alarmed for themselves/ 

Such was the reply of Euphemns. In the mean time 
the real disposition of the Gamarineans was this: at 
bottom they were weU affected to the Athenians, 8a?e 
only for the ambition they showed of enslaving Sicily ; 
but had ever been embroiled with the Syracusans, 
through that jealousy ever to be found in a neighboring 
slate. But, as the dread of victory on the side of the 
Syracusans, who were close on their borders, if earned 
without their concurrence, had influenced their mea- 
sures, they sent a small party of horse to succor them 
on the former occasion ; and looked on themselves as 
obliged in policy to serve them underhand in future 
exigences, but with all possible frugality and reserve ; 
and, at the present juncture, that they might not be- 
tray any the least partiality against the Atheniana, as 
tiiey were come off victorious from a battle, to return 
the same impartial refdy to btfth* Determined, there- 
fore, by these ceosidesationa, they answered, that. 
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* since a war liad Uroken out between two states, eack 
of which was in alliance with themselves, they judged 
the only method of acting consistently with their oaths 
would be to observe a flttrict neutrality/ On this, the 
ambassadors of both parties took their leaves and de- 
parted ; and the Syracusans, within themselves, ex- 
erted their utmost appHcaiions to get all things in 
readiness for war« 

The Athenians, who were now encamped at Naxns, 
opened negotiations with the Sicali, to draw over as 
many of them as was possible into their adherence. 
Many of those who inhabited the plains, and were 
most awed by the Syracnsans, stood resolutely out ; 
but the generality of those who were seated in the mid- 
land parts, as they were now, and had ever kept them- 
selves, nncontroled, sided at once with the Athenians. 
Tbey fsnitshed tiiem with corn for the service of the 
army, and there were some who supplied them with 
money; and then the Athenians, taking the field 
against such as refused to accede, forced some to a 
compliance, and prevented others from receiving gar- 
risons and aids from Syracuse. During winter also 
they removed again from Naxns to Catima ; and, ha- 
ving repaired their camp, i^ich had been burned by 
the Syracnsans, chose to pass the remainder of the 
winter there. 

They also' despatched a trireme to Carthage, to ask 
their friendship, and whatever assistance covld pos- 
sibly be obtained: they sent also to Tuscany, as 
some cities on that coast had made them voluntary 
offers of asststanoe: and, farther, they ciroaiated 
their orders among the Siculi, and despatched in par* 
ticolar one to the Egesteans, to send them as large a 
number of horses as they oould possibly procure. 
They busied Aemselves in colketiug materials for 
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circnmvaUatioii, such u bricks and iron, and all othet 
necessary stores; beings determiaed to carry o|i tlie 
war with vigor on the first app'^oach of spring. 

The ambassadors, who from Syracuse were sent to 
•Corinth and Lacedtemon, endeavored in their passage 
to prevail with the Italians not to look with nncon- 
cem on the Athenian proceedings, since they also 
were equally involved in the danger. But, when 
arrived at Corinth, they were admitted to an audience, 
in which they insisted on a speedy supply, on the plea 
of consanguinity ; and the Corinthians came at once to 
a resolution, by way of precedent to others, that 
with all possible ardor they would join in their de- 
fence. They even appointed an embassy of their own 
to accompany them to Lacedsemon, whose instructions 
were to second them in soliciting the Lacedaemonians to 
declare open war at home against the Athenians, and 
to fit out an aid for the service of Sicily. 

At the time that. these joint embassies arrived at La* 
cedsemon from Corinth, Alcibiades was also there. 
He had no sooner made his escape, attended by his 
companions in exile, than in a trading vessel he passed 
oyer from Thurla to Cyllene in Elea ; and from thence 
he repaired to Laceda^mon. But, as the Lacedaemo- 
nians had pressed to see him,he went thither under the 
protection of the public faith : for he had with reason 
dreaded his reception there, since he had acted so 
larg^ a part in the affair of Mantinea. 
. It happened farther^ that; when a public assembly 
was convened at Sparta, the Corinthians, and the Sy« 
racusans, and Alcibiades, all urged the same request* 
and were successful : nay, though the college of 
ephori, and those who presided at the helm of the 
state, had dressed up a plan, in pursuance of which 
they were only to send their ambassadors to Syracuae, 
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to hinder all accommodations with- the Athenians, and 
were quite averse to the supplying them with real 
succors ; yet Alcihiades, standing up, inflamed the 
Lacedaemonian fury, and wrought them to his purpose • 
by the following harangue : 

^ I lie under a necessity, in the beginning of my dis* 
course, to vindicate myself from the calumny which 
has been charged against me, lest a jealousy of me 
might divert your attention from those points which 
equally affect the common cause. My ancestors, there- 
fore, having on some reasonable grounds of complaint 
renounced the privilege of being the public hosts of 
your embassies at Athens, I am the man who again 
re-established this hospitable intercourse ; who in many 
other respects endeavored with great assiduity to ob« 
lige you, and particularly in the calamity which fell to 
your share at Pylus. I cheerfully persevered in these 
my favorable inclinations towards you, till you your-* 
selves, bent on accommodating your differences with 
the Athenians, employed my adversaries to negotiate 
yQur affairs; and as thereby you invested them with 
authority, you of course reflected disgrace on me. 
With reason, therefore, after such provocations, yon 
were afterwards thwarted by me, when I supported 
the interest of the Mantineans and the Argives, and 
introduced new measures into the state, in opposition 
to you. Let therefore such, of your number as, cha- 
grined at what they suffered then, continue unjustly 
their resentments against me, weigh now the force of 
those reasons on which I acted, and return to better 
temper. If again I suffer in the opinion of any nmn^ 
because I have ever manifested an attachment to the 
interest of the people, let him also learn that his en* 
mity to me on that account is not to be. defended. 
•We have borne, from time immemorialy a steadfiuit 
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iiDvektttiiig aremon to ijamtB : now, tiie whole of the 
oppoaitioii to the despotic power of one is expressed 
by this wordy * the people ;' aad oo this principle alone 
our firm and constant adherence to the mnltitiide has 
been hitherto carried on and supported. Besides, as 
the stale of which I was a member was purely demo- 
eratical, I lay «nder a necessity, in many respects, of 
confornring my oendnct to the establi^ed model ; and 
yet I endeavored to giire the public measures a greats 
share of moderation tiiaa the frantic humor of the 
Athentaas was judged capable of brooking. But in- 
cendiaiies started up; such as, not only in earlier 
times, bat even m onr own, have driven the people to 
more fiiriovs measures, and have at length effected 
the exile of Akibiades. But, so long as the state was 
in my own management, 1 thought myself justified, 
could I preserve it in that height of grandeur and 
freedom, and on the same model of government, in 
which I found it. Not but that the judicious part of 
our community are sensible what sort of a government 
a democracy is, asd I myself no less than others, who 
have snch ahfundanit occasion to reproach and curse it : 
but, for madness open and avowed, new terms of ab- 
horrence cannot be inTented ; though totally to subvert 
it we could in nowise, deem a measure of security, 
whilst you had declared yourselves our fees, and were 
in the field ag^nst us: and all those' proceedings of 
mine, which have proved most offensive to you, are to 
be charged intirely to such principles as these. 

* Aud now, in relation to these points, on which you 
are here assembled to deliberate, and I also with you, 
and about which, if I am able to give you a greater 
light, I am bound to do it,-*^ittend to what I am going 
to declare. Our principal view in the expedition to 
Sicily wasy if pe«rib]e,to reduce the SiciUaas to oar 
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ffoke : after them, we intended to do the same by the 
Italians. We should next bare attempted the domi- 
nions of the Carthaginians ; nay, Carthage itself. Had 
these our views been snccessful, either in the whole or 
the greater part, we should soon have giyen the attack 
to Peloponnesus ; assembling for that purpose the 
whole Grecian foree, which the countries thus sub* 
duedmust have added to our own; taking also into 
our pay large bodies of barbarians and Iberians, and 
other .soldiers of those nations which by general con- 
sent are famed- for the most warlike of all barbarians. 
We should have built also great numbers of triremes 
for the enlargement of our navy, as Italy would plen- 
tifully have supplied us with timber; with which, 
blocking up Peloponnesus on all sides, and with our 
land forces at the same time invading it by land (after 
carrying your cities, • some by storm, and some by the 
T^^lar siege), we hoped without obstruction to have 
warred you down, and in pursuance of that to have 
seized the empire of universal Greece. With money 
and all needful stoves adequate to this extensive plan, 
the 'Cities to be conquered in those remoter parts would 
with all proper expedition have supplied us, without 
any demands on our own domestic revenues. Such 
were to be the achtereraents of that grand armametit 
which is now abroad ; mich, you may rest assured, on 
the evidence of a person who was privy to every step^ 
was its origitial'plan ; and the generals who are left in 
oemmand will yet, if they are able, carry it into exe- 
cution. And I must farther beg leave to tell you, 
Aat, if with timely succors you do not interpose, no-> 
thing in those parts will be able to stand before them. 
* The Sicilians are a people inexperienced in war ; 
and yet, wouM they unite and combine together in 
their mutual defence, they might possibly even now be 
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too hard for the Athenians. But then the Syracasanr, 
abandoned as they are by the rest, and who already 
bare seen their whole force defeated in battle, and 
wbo are blocked up in their own harbors by the ene- 
my's fleet, will be unable long to resist the gpreat force 
of the Athenians which is already there. If therefore 
Syracuse be taken, all Sicily is vanquished at a stroke, 
and Italy becomes instantly their prey ; and then the 
storm, which, as I intimated before, was to be directed 
against you from that quarter, will in a short time 
gather, and come pouring down on you. 

* Let no one therefore imagine that the end of your 
present deliberation is the safety of Sicily, when Pelo-* 
ponnesus itself will be endangered, unless some mea- 
sures of prevention be executed with speed ; unless 
you send out a naval force for the preservation of 
Sicily, so dexterously appointed, that the hands who 
man the ships and ply the oars may, on the instant of 
their landing, become a body of heavy-armed ; and, 
what in my judgment is better than an army, a citizen. 
of Sparta to take on him the command, that those who 
are ready he may discipline to service, and force such 
to join as on choice would refuse their concurrence ; 
for, by such a step, those who are already your friends- 
will be animated with higher degrees of resolution,, 
and those who fluctuate at present will join you with a 
smaller sense of fear. 

' It behoves you also to make war on the Athenians 
at home in a more declared and explicit manner ; that 
the Syracusans, convinced that you have their welfare* 
at heart, may make a more obstinate resistance, and* 
the Athenians be rendered less able to send reinforce-', 
ments to their troops in Sicily. 

* It behoves you farther to raise fortifications at De«. 
celea in Attica ; a step which the Athenians have ever 
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tiiost terribly apprehended, and think that in that point 
alone you have not put their resolution to its utmost 
trial in the present war ; and that, assuredly, must be 
pronounced the most effectual way of distressing an 
enemy, to discover what he dreads most, and then 
know how to afflict him in his most tender part : for it 
is a reasonable conclusion, that they will tremble most 
st incidents which, should they take place, they are 
inwardly convinced must most sensibly affect them* 
As to the benefits which you yourselves shall reap by 
fortifying Decelea, and of what they shall be debarred, 
I shall pass over many, and only concisely point out 
the most important. By this, all the natural coinmo* 
dities of the country will fall into your hands ; some 
by way of booty, the rest by voluntary contributions. 
They will instantly be deprived of the profits of the 
silver mines at Laurinm, as well as of the rents of their 
estates and the fees of their courts. The tributes from 
their dependents will also be paid with less punctua«^ 
lity ; since the latter shall no sooner perceive that yoi^ 
are earnestly bent on war, than they will show an open 
disregard for Athens* 

* That these oritfny of these points be executed with 
dispatch and vigor, depends, ye Lacedaemonians, on 
yourselves alone. I can confidently aver that all are 
feasible, and I think I shall not prove mistaken in my 
sentiments. I ought not to ^uffbr in the opinion of 
any Lacedaemonian, though, once accounted the warm- 
est of her patriots, I now strenuously join the most 
inveterate foes of my country ; nor ought my sincerity 
to be suspected by any, as if I suited my words to the 
sharp resentments of an exile. I am driven from my 
eountry through the imdice of men who have pre- 
tailed against ine; but not from your service, if you 
hearken to my counsels. Your enmity is sooner to be 
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forgiven, who hare hurt your enemies alone, than 
theirs, who by their cruel treatment compel friends to 
he foes. My patriotism is far from thriving under the 
injustice I have suffered; it was merely an effect of 
gratitude for that protection I once enjoyed from my 
country. Nor h^ve I reason at present to imagine, 
that against my country I am now going to march, so 
much as to recover some country to myself, when at 
present I have none at all. And I judge the person 
to be a true lover of his country, not him who, exiled 
from it, abandons hiniself without a struggle to its own 
iniquitous fate ; but who, from a fondness for it, leaves 
no project unattempted to recover it ag^in. 

' As these are my sentiments, I may fairly, ye Lace- 
daemonians, insist on your acceptance of my service 
without diffidence or fear, whatever dangers or what- 
ever miseries may hereafter result. You well knqw 
the maxim which universal consent will evince to be 
good ; that if, when an enemy, I hurt you much, when 
I am now become your friend, I can help you more. 
Nay, for the latter I am better qualified on this very 
account, that I am perfectly acquainted with the ,stat^ 
of Athens ; whereas I was only able to conjecture at 
yours : and, as you are now met togetlier to form reso* 
lutions on points of the highest importance, I conjure 
you, without hesitation, to carry your arms at once 
into Sicily and Attica ; to the end that, in the former, 
by the presence of a small part of your forces, you 
may work out signal preservations, and at .home pull 
down the present and even the future growth of the 
Athenians; that, for ages to come, yourselves may 
reap security and peace, and pi'eside at the helm of 
united Greece, which will cheerfnlly acquiesce under 
your guidance, and pay you a free, uncompelled obe- 
dience.' . 
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To this purpose Alcibiades spoke : and the Laceda^- 
monians, who had before some sort of intention to take 
the fi^ld against Athens, though hitherto they pro- 
tracted its execntion, were now more than ever ani- 
mated to it when Alcibiades had given them such a 
detail of affairs, whom they judged to have the clearest 
insight into them. Thereon they turned their attention 
immediately on fortifying Decelea, and sending out a 
body of succor for the present service of Sicily, They 
also appointed Gylippus, the son of Cleandridas, to go 
and take on him the command at Syracuse ; with or- 
ders, by concerting measures with the Syracusans and 
Corinthians, to draw up a plan for the most effectual 
and most ready conveyance of succors thither. 

Gylippus accordingly issued out his orders to the 
Corinthians to attend him, without loss of time, at 
A'sine, with two ships ; and also to expedite the equip- 
ment of the fleet which they designed for this service, 
and to keep them in readiness to sail when opportu- 
nity should require. Having so far concerted mea- 
sures, the ambassadors departed from Lacedeemon. 

The Athenian trireme, also, despatched from Sicily 
by the generals on that post to demand supplies of 
money and a body of horse, was by this time arrived 
at Athens; and the Athenians, on hearing their de- 
iliands, drew up a decree, to send away supplies to 
that armament, and a body of horsemen. 

And here the winter ended; and the Seventeenth 
year of this war, of which Thucydides has compiled 
the history, came also to an end. 

Year xviii. — On the earliest approach of the spring 
which led on the following' summer, the Athenians in 
Sicily, hoisting from Catana, showed themselves on 
the coast of Megara in Sicily, of which the Syracusans, 
having dispossessed the inhabitants in the time of G^ 
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Ion, the tyrant, as I have already related, continiied 
masters of the soil. Having landed here, they ra-> 
vaged the country ; till, approaching, a fortress beloAg-* 
ing to the Syracusans, and attempting it without suc- 
cess, they retired, some by land, and the rest on board 
the fleet, into the river Tereas; from whence going 
again on shore, they ravaged the plains, and set fire to 
the growing corn. They also fell in with a small 
party of Syracusans, some of whom they slew ; and 
then, erecting a trophy, went again on board. They 
next returned to Catana ; and, after victualling there, 
proceeded from thence, with their whole force, to the 
attack of Centoripa, a strong fort belonging to the 
Siculi ; and having made themselves masters of it by 
a capitulation, they stood away, burning down in their 
passage the corn of the Inesseans and Hybleans. On 
returning to Catana, they found there two hundred and 
fifty horsemen arrived from Athens, though without 
horses, yet with all the proper furniture, as if they 
could be better supplied with the former in Sicily ; ad 
also thirty archers, mounted, and three hundred ta* 
lents in silver.* 

In the same spring the Lacedaemonians also took the 
field against Argos, and advanced as far as Cleonse ; 
but the shock of an earthquake being felt there, they 
again retired : and, after this, the Argives, making an 
irruption into Thyreatis, which borders on themselves, 
took a vast booty from the Lacedaemonians, which 
sold for no less than twenty-five talents.' 

And not long after, in the same spring, the popular 
party, at Thespiae assaulted those in power, but without 
success ; and, though the Athenians marched away to 
their succor, some, of them were apprehended, and 
others were obliged to take refuge at Athens. 

• 

) 58,125L ' 43431. iSs* 
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In the same Butnmer, the Syracnsans had no Sooner 
receired intelligence of the arrival of a hody of horse- 
men amongst the Athenians, and the design of ad** 
▼ancing immediately to assault them, than it occurred 
to their reflections, that, in case the Athenians could 
not possess themselyes of Epipolee (a spot of ground 
which is only one continued crag, and lies directly 
above the city of Syracuse), it would be difficult to 
inclose them completely round with works of circum- 
Tallation, even though they should be defeated in open 
battle. They applied themselves therefore to the 
guard of all the approaches to Epipolae, that the enemy 
might not on a sudden gain the eminence ; for by other 
methods it was impossible for them to carry that post* 
Excepting those approaches, the rest of the traot is an 
impracticable steep, inclining gradually quite down to 
the city, and commanding the view of every thing 
within it. Hence, therefore, because it rises with a 
continual ascent, it was called by the Syracusans 
Epipola?. 

As Hermocrates and his colleagues had now for<* 
mally taken on them the command, the whole force 
of Syracuse marched out, by break of day, into a 
meadow, on the banks of the Anapus, to pass under 
review; where the first thing they did was to select 
seven hundred of the choicest men amongst the heavy- 
armed, to be commanded by Diomilus, an exile from 
Andros. These were appointed for the guard of Epi- 
pohe, and to be ready- for service, as they were always 
to keep in a body on any sudden emergence. But the 
Athenians, who bad mustered their forces on the pre- 
ceding day, had stood away from Catana, and were 
come in the night undiscovered to the spot called Leon, 
which is distant' six or seven stadia from Epipolse^ 

. 1 Above hslf a mile« 
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where they difenbedeed' tkeir land forces, snid tlieii 
seat their ships to lie in the statkm of Tbapstis. 
ThapBUS'is a penimiila, joined to the main land by a 
narrow isthmns, and jolting out into the sea, at no 
great distance from the city of Syraense, either by 
land or water. The naval force' of tbe Athenians^ 
having secured their station by a palisade across the 
isthmus, lay quiet in their posts ; but tbe land army; 
without loss of time, made a running march towards 
Epipole ; and mounted by the pass' of Enryalus, be- 
fore the Syracusans, who were yet in the meadow 
busied in their review, discovered or were able to -ad-* 
vance to prevent them. And now their whol^ force 
was in motion to dislodge them ; each man with all pos- 
sible alacrity, and more particularly the seyen hundred 
commanded by Diomilus ; but, from the meadow to 
the nearest spot where they could come up with tbe 
Miemy, was a march of no less than twenty-five stadia.' 
To thiflit was owing that the Syracusans came to th^ 
charge in a disorderly manner ; and, being plainly 
repulsed in battle at Bpipolse, were forced - to retire 
within the city. Diomilus t^lso and about three hun- 
dred more lost their lives in this engagement; 

In pursuance of this, the Athenians, having erected 
a <trophy, and given up the bodies of tbe slain under 
truce to the Syracusans, marched down the next day 
in order of battle to the very gates of the city : but, 
as the Sjrracusans refrained from sallying out against 
tiiem, they again drew off, and raised a fort at Lab- 
daium, on the very steepest edge of Epipolae, look-i 
ing towards Megara, which they intended as a reposi- 
tory for their baggage and money, whilst themselves 
might be called off, either to fight or to carry on the 
works of a siege. *" 

> Two milM aad.« half* 
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Soon after tbir they were joined 'by a body of tli^rea 
bundred Egestean horse, and one bnndred >more con- 
sisting of SicuU and Naxianff, and some others in their 
alliance. The Atlrenian eovairy was in all two hun- 
dred and fifty : tbey had procured some horses from 
the Egesteans and Oalameans, and had purchased the 
rest : «o that now tbey had got together a body of 
horse amounting in all to six hnndred and fifty. 

A garrison was no sooner settled in tiie foit of Lab- 
dklum than the Athenians- approacbed to Tyche; 
where taking post, they built a wall in circle witbg^reat 
expedition, and by the rapidity of their' work struck 
consternation into the Syracusans. On this they sallied 
oat with the fixed design of bazarding an engagement^ 
as tbey saw the danger of dallying any longer; The 
armies on both sides were now beginning to face eaeb 
otber ; but the Syracusan generals, observing that 
their own army was in disarray, and could not easily 
be formed into proper order, made them all wheel off 
agaia into the city, except a party of their horse ; 
these, keeping tbe field, prevented the Athenians from 
carrying stones and straggling to any distance from 
their posts. But at length, one Athenian band of 
heavy-armed, supported by the whole body of their 
cavalry, attacked and put to flight these Syracosan ' 
horsemen. They made some slaughter amongst them, 
and erected a trophy for this piece of success against 
the enemy's cavalry. 

On the day following some of the Athenians began 
to raise a wall along the northern side of their circle ; 
whilst others were employed in carrying stones and 
timber, which they laid down in heaps all along the 
place called TrogUus, near to tbe line marked otet for 
the circumvallation, which was to reach, by the shorts 
est compass, from the great harbor on one side to the 
^ta. on the other. But the SyraeuMins^ who, were prir 
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cipaUy guided by tbe ildvice of Hennocrates, gave tip 
all thoughts of sallying out for the future, with the 
whole strength of the city, to give battle to the Athe- 
siaus. It was judged more advisable to run along a 
wall in length, which should cut the line in which the 
Athenian works were designed to pass, and which, 
pould they effect it in time, must intirely exclude the 
enemy from perfecting their circumvallation. Nay^ 
farther, in case the enemy should come up in a body 
to interrupt the work, they might give them full em- 
ployment with one division of their force, whilst another 
party might raise palisades to secure the approaches ; 
at least, as the whole of the Athenian force must be 
drawn out to oppose them, they would be obliged to 
discontinue their own works. To raise therefore the 
projected work, they issued out of the city ; and be- 
ginning at the foot. of the city wall from below the 
Athenian circle, they carried on from thence a trans- 
verse wall, cutting down the olive trees in the sacred 
grove, of which they built wooden turrets to cover 
their work. The Athenian shipping was not yet come 
round from Thapsus into the great harbor ; but the Sy- 
racusans continued masters of all the posts on the sea, 
and consequently the Athenians were obliged to fetch 
up all necessary stores from Thapsus across the land. 

When it appeared to the Syracusans that all their 
palisades and the transverse wall were sufficiently 
completed, in which the Athenians had given them no 
manner of interruption, as they were under appre- 
hensions that, should they divide their force, they 
might be e3|:posed to a defeat, and at the same time 
were ardently intent on perfecting their own circum- 
vallation, the Syracusans drew off again into the city, 
leaving only one band of heavy-armed for the g^ard 
of their counter-wall. 

Jn the next placei the Athenians cut off the ptpss^ 
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wbich by subterraneous ducts conyeyed tbe drinking- 
water into the city ; and, having farther observed that 
the Syracusans kept within their tents during the heat 
of the day, but that some had straggled into the town, 
whilst those posted at the palisades kept but a ne- 
gligent guard, they picked out three hundred of their 
heavy-armed, and, strengthening them with a choice 
party of their light-armed soldiers, ordered them to 
inarch with all possible speed and attack the counter- 
work. The rest of their force was to march another 
way, since, headed by one of the generals, it advanced 
towards the city, to employ the Syracusans in case they 
sallied : whilst the other detachment, headed by the 
other general, attacked the palisade which covered the 
sallyport. Accordingly, the three hundred assaulted and 
carried, the palisade, which those who were posted for 
its guard abandoned, and fled for shelter behind the 
works which inclosed Temenites. The pursuers how-* 
ever entered with them ; but were no sooner got in 
than they were again forcibly driven out by the Sy- 
racusans ; and here some of the Argives and a small 
number of Athenians were slain. 

But now the whole army wheeling about, demo- 
lished the counter-work, and pulled up the palisade. 
The piles of which it was composed they carried off 
in triumph, and erected a trophy. 

The next morning the Athenians resumed their work 
of circumvallation, and continued it across the crag 
which is above the marsh, and lies on the quarter oC 
Epipolte that looks towards the great harbor. This 
was the shortest cut for their circumvallation down- 
wards, across the plain and the marsh, till it reached the 
harbor. On this, the Syracusans, issuing again, raised 
another palisade, beginning from the city, and stretch- 
ing quite across the marsh. They also threw up an in* 
trenchment along the palisade, intirely to prevent the 
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Athenians from continuing their vt^orks quite down to the 
sea. The latter, when the^r had perfected their work 
along- the crag, were bent on demolishing the new pali- 
sade and intrenchment of the Syracusans. For this 
purpose they had ordered their shipping to com6 
about frdm Thapsus into the great harbor of Syracuse. 
They themselves, at the morning's dawn, marched 
down from Epipolse into the plain ; and then, crossing 
the marsh, where the mud was hardest and best able 
to bear, by the help of boards and planks which they 
laid on the surface, they carried almost the whole length 
of the palisade and intrenchment early in the morning, 
and were soon after masters of the whole. This watf 
not effected without a battle, in which the Athenians 
were again victorious. The routed Syracusans fled 
different ways ; those who had composed their right, 
towards the city ; and those who had composed their 
left, towards the river. But, with a view of inter- 
cepting the passage of the latter, the three hundred 
chosen Athenians marched with all speed to seize the 
bridge. The Syracusans, alarmed at this step, as this 
body consisted of the bulk of their horse, faced about 
on the three hundred, and put them to flight, and then 
broke in on the right wing of the Athenians. By so 
unexpected a shock the flrst band in that wing was 
thrown into disorder. Lamachus, observing it, ad- 
vanced to their support from the left, with a small 
party of archers that happened to be near him, and 
the whole body of the Argives. Having crossed a ditch 
that lay between, seconded only by a few, whilst the 
bulk of his party made a full stop, he was instantly 
slain ; * as were also five or six of those by whom he 

* Plutarch, in the life of Nicias, circumstantiateB the man- 
ner in which this old general lost his life in character. Cal- 
licrates, a good soldier, but of great impetuosity, rode at the 
head of the Syracusau horse : being challenged out by Callx-r 
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was accompanied. The Syracnsans caiif^t iip tlieir 
bodies with all possible expedition, and bore them off 
to a place of security on the other side of the river. 
They were in great measure obliged to make a preci* 
pitate retreat, since the rest of the Athenian army was 
now coming up to attack them. 

But now, such of the Syracusans as bad fled at first 
towar4s the city, having gained leisure to observe 
such turns in their favor, caught fresh courage from 
the sight ; and, forming again into order, stood their 
ground against that body of Athenians which faced 
them. They also sent a detachment to attempt the 
circle on Epipolse, concluding it to be unmanned. £or 
the present, and might at once be taken. This da^ 
tacbment in fact made itself master of the outwork, 
and domolished it for about ten plethres in length ; 
but the circle itself was defended by Nioias from ail 
their attempts. Nieiair, being n^uch out of order, 
had been left to repose himself within the circle* He 
t^refore issued orders to his servants to set fire to all 
the machines and- the timber which were lying before 
the wall ; for he was convinced that thus alone, in such 
a total want of hands for their defence* any .safety 
could be earned. The event uiswered his expecta* 
tion ; for when the flames began to mount .the Syra- 
cusans durst not any longer come near, but thought 
proper to desist and march away* 

For now the Athenians, who by this time had 
chased the enemy from off the plain, were remounting 
the ascent to defend their circle ; and, at the same 
instant of time, their fleet, conformable to the orders 

crates, Lamachas alone engaged personally with him. Lama- 
ohu8 received the fifst woiuid ; he tbeni^Uirned the blovr^ and 
drepped. His an^gonist f«ll#tvth^. same time, and they Uoth 
expired together. 
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tbey had received, was standing in for the great harbor. 
The Syracusans on the high ground beheld the sight ; 
which occasioned them and the whole Syracusan army 
to retire precipitately into the city ; concluding them- 
selves no longer able, without an augmentation of 
their present strength, to hinder the completion of the 
Athenian works quite down to the sea. 

After this, the Athenians erected a trophy, and, in 
pursuance of a truce, delivered up their slain to the 
Syracusans, and received in exchange the body of 
Lamachus, and of those who fell with him. 

The junction of their whole armament, both of their 
land and naval force, being now completed, they be- 
gan again, from Epipolae and the crag, to invest the 
Syracusans with a double wall, which they were to 
continue quite down to the sea. The necessary pro- 
visions to supply their army were brought in from aU 
the coasts of Italy. Many also of the Siculi, who 
had hitherto stood aloof, declared now for the Athe-' 
nians, and came into their alliance, who were farther 
Coined by three vessels with fifty oars from Hetruria. 
' All other points equally contributed to elevate their 
hopes: for the Syracusans had begun to despair of 
being able to sustain the siege, as they had no glimpse 
of any approaching succor from Peloponnesus. They 
were tossing to and fro amongst themselves some pro- 
pbsals for an accommodation, and had even sounded 
Nicias on that head, who, by the death of Lamachus, 
was left invested with the sole command. Nothing 
definitive was however concluded, though, as might 
reasonably be expected from men in high perplexity,' 
and more straitly besieged than ever, many proposals 
were made to him, and many more were agitated, 
within the city. The distresses, also, which environed 
them at present, struck into them mutual suspicions of 
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one another : nay, they even divested of their charge 
the generals who were in authority when these dis- 
tresses came on them, as if all was owing to their mis^ 
conduct or treachery, and chose in their stead Hera-* 
dides, Eucles, and Tellias. 

In the mean time, Gylippus, the Lacedsmoniany 
and the ships from Corinth, were come up to Leucas, 
designing with the utmost expedition to pass over from' 
thence to Sicily. But terrible accounts came thick on 
them here, and all agreed in broaching the same un-^ 
truth, that * Syracuse was completely invested on all^ 
sides.' Gylippus on this gave up all hopes of saving 
Sicily ; but, having the preservation of Italy still at 
heart, he and Pythen, the Corinthian, with the small 
squadron at hand, consisting only of two Laconic and 
two Corinthian vessels, crossed over the Ionian gulf 
with all possible dispatch to Tarentum. The Corin^ 
thians, besides their own ten now fitting out, were to 
man two belonging to the Leucadians, and three mote 
belonging to the Ambraciots, and follow them as soon 
as possible. 

The first step of Gylippus, now arrived at Tarentum, 
was to go in quality of ambassador to Thuria, claim- 
ing privilege for it, as his father had been a denizeir 
of that state ; but, Ending himself unable to gain their 
concurrence, he weighed from thencfe, and stood alon^^ 
the coast of Italy ; but in the Terinean gulf he met 
with a hard gale of wind, which in this gulf, when iar 
a northerly point, blows generally with great and 
lasting violence, and now drove him from his course, 
and. blew him out into the open sea, where he stood, 
again the rebuff of another violent storm, but at length 
reached Tarentum « He there laid his vessels on ground 
which had been damaged in the foul weather^ and re^ 
fitted them for service. 
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. When Nkias fiNUid that he was an his passage, he 
betrayed an open cokitempt of so trifling a squadron, 
as the Xhuriass had already done before him. It ap- 
peared to him that so petty a squadron could only be 
fitted oat for piratical cruises, and therefore he sent 
g«t no detachment to hi»d^* his approach. 

About the same time this summer the Lacedse- 
Wienians, with their own domestic forces, augmented 
by the junction of their allies, made an irruption into 
Arffos, and ravaged, great part ef that territory. The 
Athenians put out to sea with thirty sail to succor the 
Argives ; which procedure was, beyond all denial, the 
clearest violation of the treaties between them and the 
'jAoedaemoniatts. Hitherto they had only exercised 
robberies on them from Pylus ; and making descents 
rather en any other coast of Peloponnesus than Laeo- 
nia itself, and left it to the Argives and Mantineans to 
make war against them. Nay, though the Argives 
had frequently pressed them, that with an armed force 
they would barely land on the .Laconic coast, and, 
after committing never so small ravage in.their com- 
pany, immediately to retire, they had positively re- 
used; but now, under the command. of Pythodorus, 
and LcBspodias, and Demaratus, they made a descent 
at Epidaurus-Xiimera and Prasia, committed large de- 
vastation on the adjacent country, and afforded .the 
tAcedaemonians a most specious and justifiable pre- 
text to act offensively i^ajuast A^ns. 

When the Athenian fleet had sailed -homewards- 
from Argos, and the liMedssmonians also had with* 
drawn, the Argives broke into Phliasia, where they 
laid waate part of the La€ed;»mQnian territory, und 
w»Ae some alanghter of the people, aod then retutsed 
to AfgQS. 
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Year win. B. C.414. — Gylippus and Pythen, wben 
they bad refitted their ships, stood along the coast 
from Tarentum to Locri Epizephyrii. Here they re* 
ceiFed more certain information that Syracuse was not 
yet completely invested, and that a succor of force 
might be thrown into the town by the way of Epipolae. 
They went next to consultation, whether, keeping 
Sicily on the right, they should endeavor at all ha- 
zards to enter Syracuse by sea ; or, with Sicily on 
their left, should steer first to Himera; from whence, 
attended by the forces of that state, and whatever ad- 
ditional strength they could persuade to join them, 
they should march thither over-land. It was deter- 
mined to go first to. Himera, especially as the four 
Athenian vessels had not yet arrived at Rhegium, 
which Nicias at last, on the certain intelligence that 
they were now at Locri, had detached to observe them. 
To be beforehand, therefore, with this detachment, 
they passed through the straits, and, having touched 
only at Rhegium, and Messene, arrived at Himera ; 
whilst in the latter place, they prevailed on the Hi- 
merians to concur with them in the war, and not only 
to intrust their troops under their command, but even 
to supply with arms such of the mariners as had navi- 
gated the vessels, and were therefore unprovided ; for, 
their shipping they had drawn ashore, and laid up at 
Himera. The Selinuntians also, by a messenger de- 
spatched on purpose, they had summoned to meet 
them, with all their united strength, at a determined 
place on their route. The Geloans also^ and some of 

THUC. VOL. III. B 
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the Siculi, promised to attend with a party, though by 
no means considerable. The latter of these were dis- 
posed better than ever to the service, since Archoni- 
des had lately died, who reigned over some of the Si* 
culi seated in these parts, and having a great influence 
over them, had declared for the Athenians ; and since 
Gylippus appeared to them to be sent from Lacedcemon 
with a full purpose to do them service. 

And now Gylippus, having assembled an army, 
which consisted of about seven, hundred of those who 
navigated or came on board his vessels, and for whom 
he had provided arms; of heavy-armed and light- 
armed Hiroerians, amounting together to a thousand 
men and one hundred horsemen ; of some light-armed 
Selinuntians ; a small party of Geloan horse ; and a 
body of Siculi, in alL a thousand, began his march for 
Syracuse. 

The Corinthians in the meaa time were sending out 
the other ships as fast as they could equip them for the 
service, to follow with all possible expedition from Leu- 
cas: and Gongylus, one of the Corinthian comman- 
ders, who with a single ship set out last from Leucas, 
was the first who arrived at Syracuse ; and that but a 
small space of time before the approach of Gylippus. 
Finding therefore, on his arrival, that the Syracusans 
were going forthwith to hold a public assembly, in wbick 
the terms of putting an end to the war were designed 
to be adjusted, he dissuaded them from so precipitate 
a step, and animated their drooping resolutions by 
strong assurances that other ships would instantly ar* 
rive: and that Gylippus, the son of Cleandridaa, 
was sent thither by the Lacedaemonians to take om 
him the command. The Syracusans accordingly re* 
siHned their spirits, and immediately marched out of 
the town, with ^m whole of their. strength, in ord^' to 
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tneet Gylippus ; for by this time tbey bad receired in* 
tellig^nce that he was actually approaching* 

Gylippus, on his route, bad made himself master of 
legas, a fortress belonging to the SicuH ; and now, at 
the head of his army, drawn up in order of battle, he 
came up to Epipolie. Having mounted by the pass of 
Euryalus, as the Athenians had done on their first ap- 
proach, he marched, in conjunction with the Syracu- 
sans, towards the Athenian circumvallation. He hap* 
pened to arrive in that critical juncture, when the 
Athenians had completely finished about seven or 
eight stadia * of the double wall extending to the great 
harbor ; when, in consequence, but a very small part 
remained incomplete, and on which they were laboring 
with their greatest application. On the other side of 
their circle, towards Trogilus, the stones for com- 
pleting their work had been laid ready in heaps almost 
down to the beach, and some parts of their work on 
that side stood but half completed, though others had 
received the finishing hand. To such extremity of 
danger were the Syracusans now reduced. 

Gylippus and the Syracusans coming thus suddenly 
on them, the Athenians at first were struck with con- 
ateroatioB ; but formed^ however, in order of battle, to 
give them a reception. But Gylippus, having ordered 
bis forces to halt, despatched a herald to the Athe- 
nians, proclaiming that, in case they would evacuate 
Sicily within the space of ^ve days, with their arms 
and baggage, he would readily grant them a truce. 
Such offers they received in a contemptuous manner,' 

' About three^fourths of a mile. 

* Nicies, says Plutarch, disdained to return an answer ; but 
some of his soldiers laughed outright, and asked, ' If, at the 
arrival of a mantle and staff from Sparta, the Syracusans were 
become so full of spirits as to despise the Athenians, who 
had lately given up to the Lacedaemonians three hundred of 
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and, disdaining to return an answer, ordered the berald 
to move off« And now both sides were busy in mar-> 
Shalling and disposing their men for battle. 

But Gylippus, who had made an observation that 
the Syracusans were in great confusion, and could not 
easily be formed into proper order, made his army fall 
back into more open ground. Nicias gave them no 
disturbance whilst they were making this motion ; but^ 
without advancing, stood close under his works ; and« 
when Gylippus found that the enemy would not move 
forwards to attack him, he made his forces wheel off to 
the high ground called Temenites, where they reposed 
themselves for the night. 

The next morning he drew up the greatest part of 
his army before the works of the Athenians, to prevent 
their sending out succors to more distant posts; for 
he had detached a party to attack the fort of Labda- 
lura, which he carried by storm, and put all, the gar- 
rison found within it to the sword. Labdalum was so 
situated, in regard to the Athenian posts, that they 
could have no view of what was transacting there. The 
same day also an Athenian trireme, as it was entering 
the harbor, was taken by the Syracusans. 

After so much success, the Syracusans and allies 
set about raising a counter-work along Epipolse. Be- 
ginning at the city, they carried it upwards towards 
the single wall which had an oblique inclination ; and 
intended that, in case the Athenians could not stop its 
completion, it should intirely exclude them from per- 
fecting their circumvallation. The Athenians, having 
perfected their works to the sea, had now remounted 
the eminence ; and, as some parts of their work were 

their countrymen who had been their prisoners, uU of them 
better soldiers, and who combed their hair, too, much better 
than Gylippus.' 
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but weak, Gylippus drew out his army by night, and 
was inarching to demolish those ; but the Athenians, 
who passed the night without 'their works, were no 
sooner aware of it than they also marched away to 
defend them. On which, Gylippus, finding them 
alarmed, desisted, and made his army retreat to their 
former posts. This however occasioned the Athenians 
to raise those parts of their wall to a greater height, 
and to take the guard of it on themselves, as amongst 
the body of their confederates they had divided the 
guard of the rest of their works, allotting a proper 
charge to each. 

Nicias also judged it expedient to fortify the spot 
called Plemmyrium. Plemmyrium is a point of land 
over-against Syracuse, which, jutting out before the 
great harbor, renders the mouth of it very narrow. 
* If this were fortified,' he thought * the importation of 
necessaries for the army would be better secured ; be> 
cause then, from a smaller distance, they could at any 
time command the harbor where the Syracusan ship-* 
ping lay; and, should it be their ill fortune to be 
straitened by sea, might easier fetch in supplies than 
in the present station of their fleet at the bottom of 
the great harbor.' Now also he began with greater 
attention than before to study how to distress them by 
sea; convinced, since the arrival of Gylippus, how 
little room he had to hope for success by land. To 
this spot therefore he ordered his fleet, and drew his 
land forces down, and immediately erected three forts. 
In these the greatest part of the baggage was laid up ; 
and the transports and light ships were immediately 
'stationed there. To this project, however, the havoo 
that afterwards ensued amongst the seamen is princi* 
pialiy to be ascribed ; for, as they suffered in this sta* 
tioo onder jscarcity of water, and the mariners were 
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frequently obliged to fetch both water and wood from 
a distance, since near at hand they were not to be had» 
the Syracnsan horse, who were masters of the country, 
slaughtered them in abundance. The Syracnsans had 
posted a third part of their cavalry at their fortress of 
Olympiseum, to bridle the marauding excursions of 
the enemy at Plemmyrium. 

Now also Nicias received intelligence that the other 
Corinthian ships were on their passage. To watch 
their approach, he therefore detached twenty sail, who 
were appointed to cruise about Locri and Rhegium^ 
and the capes of Sicily, in order to intercept them. 

Gylippus in the mean time was employed in building 
the counter-wall along Epipolae, making use of the 
stones which the Athenians had laid ready in heaps for 
the continuation of their own work. It was also his 
daily custom to draw up the Syracusans and allies in 
order of battle, and lead them out beyond the point of 
the counter-wall ; which obliged the Athenians to draw 
np likewise, to observe their motions. And when 6y* 
lippus judged he could attack them with advantage, he 
instantly advanced ; and, the charge being given and 
received, a battle ensued in the space between their 
respective works ; but so narrow, that no use could be 
made of the Syracusan and confederate horse. The 
Syracusans and allies were accordingly defeated. They 
fetched off their slain by truce, and the Athenians 
erected a trophy. But Gylippus, having assembled 
the army round him, thought proper to make this de-» 
claration in the presence of them all : — that * the de« 
feat was not to be charged on their want of bravery, 
but on his own indiscretion ; he had deprived them of 
the service of their own cavalry and darters, by ranging 
his battle in too confined a spot between the works : 
that he would uow again lead them out in a more jiidi« 
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^oiks manner. He exhorted them therefore, to imprint 
it strongly on their remembrance^ that, as in real 
strength they were not inferior, it would be intolerably 
disgraceful, if they, who to a man were Peloponnesians 
and Dorians, should not manifest themselves so reso- 
lutely brave, as to conquer and drive out of their coun- 
try a parcel of lonians and islanders, and a promiscu- 
ous rabble of hungry adventurers.' Having addressed 
them thus, he lay on the watch to seize a proper op* 
portnnity ; and, as soon as he had gained it, led them 
again to the charge. 

It was the opinion of Nicias, and in general of all 
the Athenians, that, though it was not their own in- 
terest to bring on an engagement, yet it highly con- 
cerned them to put a stop to the counter-work which 
the enemy was raising to hinder their progress ; for by 
this time the wall of the Syracusans had only not overr 
reached the extreme point to whioh the Athenians had 
brought their circumvallation : ' and, should it be ex- 
tended farther, it would giv6 the enemy this double 
advantage — a certainty of conquest Whenever they 
thought proper to fight, and a discretionary power not 
to fight at all.' Determined by these considerations, 
they drew out in order to give the Syracusans battle. 
. Gylippus soon began the engagement. He had now 
drawn up his heavy-armed without the works, and at 
a greater distance from them than before. He had 
posted the cavalry and the darters on a wide and open 
spot, yet unoccupied by the works on either side, and 
posted them so that they flanked the Athenians. In 
the ardor of the engagement, the cavalry broke in on 
the left wing of the Athenians, which was ranged 
against them, and intirely routed them. In conse- 
quence of which, the remainder of the army was soon 
defeated by the Syracusans, and in the greatest dis- 
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order retired for shelter behind their -woiiu. And 
night no sooner came on than the Syracnsans, without 
loss of time, began to carry forward their own works, 
which they soon extended beyond the Athenian cir- 
Gumvallation : by which they gained this great point, 
that they could no longer be invested on all sides by 
the Athenians ; and the latter, though masters in the 
field, were henceforward effectually stopped from per- 
fecting their circumvallation. 

After this, twelve ships of the Corinthians, Ambra- 
ciots, and Leucadians, the remainder of the squadron 
designed for this service, having given the Athenian 
guard-ships the slip, came into the harbor of Syracuse : 
they were commanded by Erasinides, a Corinthian. 
By these the Syracusans were now assisted in carrying 
on their work, till it was completely joined to the 
transverse walL 

Gylippus now made a circuit over Sicily, in order to 
promote the common cause ; and to procure additional 
forces for the services both of land and sea ; and to 
sdlicit the concurrence of such states as hitherto had 
knanifested either no great inclination, or an open re-* 
pugnance to join in the present war. Other ambassa* 
dors also were despatched by the Syracusans and Co* 
rinthians to Lacedsmon and Corinth, instructed to 
solicit a speedy reinforcement, to be transported into 
Sicily either in trading vessels, or in boats, or by any 
other expeditious methods, since the Athenians ha<i 
also sent for reinforcements from Athens. The Syracu-^ 
sans also assigned complements of men to their ship* 
ping, and sedulously trained them to the service of the 
sea, as designing on this element also to try their for- 
tune ; nay, they labored with alacrity and application 
to increase their strength in all respects. 

Nicias, being sensible of this, and conscious that the 
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strength of the enemy and his own inahllity hecame 
daily greater, despatched his messengers also to Athene, 
a custom he had ever ohserved, and on all occasions, 
to report the particulars of his proceedings. But lit 
his present situation it was more requisite than ever ; 
since now he was convinced that he was environed 
with dangers ; and unless, with the utmost expedition, 
they either recalled their troops, or sent them another, 
and that a strong reinforcement, no hopes of preserva-* 
tion remained. Apprehensive, farther, that the per** 
sons he should send, either through want of proper 
address, or through defect of courage, or a passion to 
soothe the populace, might suppress the truth, he sent 
a true account of things in a letter written with his own 
hand. By this method he concluded that his own senti* 
meuts of things could not he concealed or invalidated 
by messengers ; that the Athenians would be informed 
of the truth, and might accordingly adjust their reso« 
lutions. These messengers therefore departed, in-* 
structed to deliver the letter which he intrusted to 
their care, and what farther they were to add by word 
of mouth. Nicias in the mean time kept within the 
limits of his camp, more anxious to guard his shat^ 
tered forces from annoyance than to plunge into fresh 
and spontaneous dangers. 

In the close of this summer Euetion, an Athenian 
general, marched in conjunction with Perdiccas and a 
large body of Thracians against Amphipolis; yet could 
not render himself master of that city. But then, set* 
ting out from Imereum, he brought his triremes about 
into the Strymon, and blocked it up on the side of the 
river : and here this summer ended. 

In the beginning of winter the messengers from Ni* 
cias arrived at Athens, where they gave such accounts 
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of things as be had charged them to give, and resolved 
sach questions as were asked them. Tbey also deli« 
yered his letter^ which the clerk of the state stood up 
and read aloud to the Athenians. The contents were 
these: — 

' Athenians, 
, * The many letters from time to time received from 
me have given you all proper information, so far as 
relates to past transactions ; and it is now high time 
you should be made acquainted with our present situ- 
ation, that your councils may be adjusted in a proper 
manner. 

. ' After therefore we had defeated, in several engage^^ 
roents, the Syracusans, against whom you sent as out, 
and when we had thrown up those works before their 
dty, within which we are this moment lying, Gylippus 
the Lacedflemonian came on us, at the head of an army 
brought from Peloponnesus, and augmented by the 
troops of some Sicilian states. In the first battle he was 
routed by us ; but, in the last, pressed hard by their 
numerous cavalry and darters, we have been forced to 
retire within our intrenchments. Being therefore ob- 
liged, by the superior numbers of the enemy, to dis- 
continue our circumvallation, we are this moment lying 
on the defensive. Nor indeed are we able to draw 
out our whole force for action, as detachments of our 
heavy-armed are remotely employed in the guard of 
our works. They have, farther, run up a single wall 
to cut our lines; so that there remains no longer a 
possibility for us to complete the circjamvallation, un- 
less, reinforced by a numerous body of troops, we are 
enabled to assault and demolish the counter-work. 
And, in consequence of this, we, who designed to be- 
siege others, may with much more propriety be said to 
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suffer a siege onrselFeSy at least by laUd ; for we dare 
not make any distant excursions into the a^acent 
country, for fear of the horse. 

' What is more, they have sent ambassadors to Pe» 
loponnesus, to solicit reinforcements. Gylippns also 
is making the tour of the Sicilian states, with a riew 
to obtain the concurrence of such as are at present 
neutral, and to prevail with the rest to intrust their 
additional levies for the service both of land and sea 
under his command : and, according to my present in* 
telligence, they are fully bent to attack, at one and the 
same time, our intrenchments, with their land forces 
by land, and with their ships by sea. And, though I 
say by sea, let not the sound be too terrible in your 
ears : for they know very well the present state of our 
navy ; which, though at first a most complete equip* 
ment, for the cleanness of the ships and the health and 
vigor of the seamen, yet at present has scarce a ship 
which is not leaky ; so long have they been necessi- 
tated to keep the sea, whilst their hands have daily 
been mouldering away : for, in fact, we have no oppor* 
tuuity to lay them dry and careen them, as we are 
under continual apprehensions of being attacked by 
the ships of the enemy ; equal, nay superior in num- 
ber, to our own. Thiit they will attempt it we have 
most certain ground to believe, but the seasons of 
doing it are intirely in their own option ; which also 
enables them to preserve their vessels ever fit for ser* 
vice, as they are not necessitated to be oontinually in 
action to strike awe into others ; nay, we should hardly 
be able to do the like, though the number of our ship- 
ping were much larger than it is, or though we were 
exempted from the necessity we now lie under of 
keeping guard with them all : for in case we make the 
least, abatement of our vigilance, we should be dis* 
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tressed for want of necessaries, whicli even now we 
fetch in with difficulty in the very teeth of the enemy. 
To this must be ascribed the great waste of our seamen 
which has already been made, and whose number les- 
sens from day to day ; since, obliged to fetch wood, 
water, and forage, from remote places, they are inter- 
cepted by the enemy's horse. Even our servants, who 
have nothing to dread from our ruined condition, de- 
sert us daily. And such foreigners as were forced on 
board our fleet depart with impunity to their own 
cities ; whilst others, who were allured to the service 
by the greatness. of our pay, and imagined they were 
rather come to plunder than to fight, when, contrary 
to their hopes, they behold the enemy possessed of a 
numerous fleet, and making a brave resistance in every 
quarter, some catch at the least pretext to go over to 
the enemy, and others make shift to skulk away, never 
again to be retrieved in so wide a country as Sicily. 
Nay, some of those, who, having attended us hither 
from Athens, and since prevailed with the captains of 
triremes to accept of the service of Hyccarian slaves 
in redemption of their own, have by this means sub- 
verted our naval discipline. 

^ I am writing to men well enlightened in naval af- 
fairs, and perfectly convinced, that the flower of an 
equipment is but of. short duration, and how few of 
those on board are skilled at steering the vessel or 
fnanaging the oar. But what gives me most acute 
vexation is this; that, though commander-in-chief, I 
nm utterly unable to put a stop to these disorders, 
since your tempers, Athenians, are hard to be ma- 
naged ; and am quite at a loss from whenge to repair 
the waste that has been made of our seamen. The 
enemy have abundant resources every where at hand, 
whereas necessity points out only one to us ; that place 
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from whence we had who now remain ^ and who ate for 
ever lost : for Naxus and Catana, the cities which still 
persevere in our alliance, are unable to recruit ns ; 
and, should the enemy get one circumstance more in 
their favor, that the towns of Italy, which at present 
supply us with food, deterred by the discovery of our 
low condition and the non-appearance of a reinforce- 
ment from Athens, go over to the Syracusans, the war 
will be finished to their hands without costing them a 
blow, and we shall be left to the mercy of the enemy. 

* I could have sent you much more pleasing account^ 
of things, but none so proper to give you a clear idea 
of the posture of your affairs here, and such as you 
ought \o have before you proceed to deliberate on 
them ; and at the same time, as I am by no means a 
stranger to Athenian tempers, since I know you to be 
fond of hearing what will give you pleasure, but are 
afterwards inflamed with anger if any article in event 
drops short of your expectation, I thought it highly 
concerned my own safety to tell you nothing but the 
truth. And let me here conjure you to entertain no 
resentment either against private soldiers or com<^ 
manders ; since, in laboring those points which are the 
principal ends of the expedition, they have fully done' 
their duty. 

^But, sincd all Sicily is in arms against us, and 
since our enemies expect a reinforcement from Pelo- 
ponnesus, resolve, without loss of time, that, as your 
forces are not sufficient to keep the enemy in play, 
they must either be recalled or be reinforced with a 
body not inferior to the first equipment, with both a 
land and a naval force, and a large pecuniary supply. 
For myself, I must insist that a successor be sent me ; 
since I am quite disabled by a nephritic disorder from 
continuing in the command : and I think I have just 
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tiUe to expect my dinuflskm fron y<w ; siiiee, in the 
▼Igor of my life, I haTe been intrusted by yon with 
terenl commands, in wbicli I did yon some ngnal 



* Whatever yon determine, pnt it in execution on 
the first approach of spring; and, aboTe all things, 
keep clear of delays ; for the ready supplies given tiie 
enemy in Sicily will soon enable them to act; and 
those expected from Peloponnesus, though they must 
be longer in coming up, yet, depend on it, that unless 
you exert your utmost vigilance, some of them will 
steal hither, as before, through all your guards, and 
Mime will infallibly be here before you.' 

Such were the advices brought them by the letter of 
Nicias. The Athenians, however, when they had heard 
it read, would not so far comply with the request of 
Nicias as to give him his dismission ; but that, afllicted 
as he was in body, the whole burden of affairs might 
not lie too heavily on him, they appointed two persons, 
already in Sicily, Meuander and Euthydemus, to assist 
him in the command, till those who by the public vote 
should be joined with him in the commission could 
arrive. They also decreed to him a reinforcement, 
consisting both of a land and a naval force, to be levied 
amongst the Athenians on the roll and their depend- 
ents; and, for colleagues to share in the command, 
Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes, and Eurymedon, 
the son of Thucles. Eurymedon, by order, began his 
passage for Sicily about the winter solstice, at the 
head of ten sail of ships, and with a supply of twenty 
talents of silver :' empowered, farther, to assure them, 
that * a large reinforcement will soon come up, as the 
State had seriously interested itself in their welfare/ 

> 3&r5k sterling* 
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Deioostbenes stayed behind to forward fbe equip* 
menty and was intended to set out on the first approacb 
of spring. He was busied in assembling tc^ther their 
contingents from the dependent states, and in levying 
amongst them both money, and shipping, and soldiers* 

The Athenians, farther, sent out twenty sail to cruise 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus, and to take care that 
ho one passed over from Corinth and Peloponnesus 
into Sicily : for the Corinthians, on the arrival of the 
ambassadors, and the advice they brought, that ' the 
face of affairs was much altered for the better,' priding 
themselves in the reflection that their former equip* 
ment had arrived in time to contribute to this turn, 
became now more alert than ever, and got transports 
in readiness to carry ovier a body of their own heavy •» 
armed into Sicily, whilst the Lacedsemonians were in- 
tent on doing the same from other parts of Peloponne- 
sus. The Corinthians, farther, manned out five-and* 
twenty sail, designing to hazard an engagement with 
the guard-ships stationed at Naupactus, or to disable 
the AtheDians who lay there from giving their trans- 
ports the least molestation, by keeping their own tri- 
remes ready ranged in order of battle .in the very fac« 
of that squadron. 

The Lacedsemonians also were preparing for an in* 
vasion of Attica, in pursuance of a former resolntiott, 
and in compliance farther with the pressing instances 
of both Syracusans and Corinthians. They had d0 
sooner heard of the reinforcement intended to be sent 
by the Athenians to Sicily than, by making a diver«^ 
sioBy they designed to stop its execution. Alcibiaded 
alK> continued warmly importuning them to execute 
his plan of fortifying Decelea, and to proceed briskly 
witfa the war. But the motives which at this present 
jwactare animated the Lacedaemonians most were, that 
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the Athenians, if engaged in a double war both against 
themselves and against the Sicilians, must become a 
much more expeditious conquest ; and, farther, the 
Athenians were the first aggressors in violating trea- 
ties. In the former war they were well convinced the 
first offence was chargeable on their own heads, be- 
cause the Thebans had surprised Platsea whilst treaties 
were in fact subsisting. Nay, contrary to an express 
stipulation in a preceding treaty, that * arms should 
never be taken up against the party which was willing 
to abide by a judicial determination,' they themselves 
had refused to submit to a trial, though claimed by the 
Athenians. To a conduct so ungenerous they con- 
cluded that their ill success in the war ought fairly to 
be imputed ; and reflected, with self-accusations, not 
only on the calamity they had suffered at Pylos, but 
on all their other losses in every quarter of the war. 
But now, since the Athenians, with an equipment of 
thirty sail, had committed devastations at Epidaurus, 
at Prasiae, and at other places, and continued to infest 
their dominions by robberies trom Pylos ; nay, as 
often as disputes had intervened about the intent of 
articles in the last treaty, in which the Lacedaemonians 
appealed to a judicial determination, the others had 
haughtily refused it ; concluding hence, that the Athe- 
jiians were become as guilty aggressors now as them- 
selves had been on the former occasion, with cheerful 
presages of success, they determined for war. In or- 
der to it, they demanded this winter from their allies 
their contingents of iron^ and got all the needful ma- 
terials in readiness to execute their plan of fortifica- 
tion. Resolved at the same time to transport an aid 
to Sicily in vessels of burden, they began to levy it at 
iiome, and exacted the quotas of augmentation from 
their confederates. And thus the winter ended ; and 
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the eighteenth year of thu war, of which Thucydides 
has compiled the history, came also to an end. 

Year xix. — The following spring no sooner ap* 
proached, than at an earlier date than on any former 
occasion, the Lacedaemonians and allies invaded At- 
tica ; and Agis, the son of Archidamus, king of the 
Lacedsemonians, had the command of the army. At 
first they ravaged the country, particularly the plains ; 
and this l^eing done, having allotted out the work in 
portions to the several states, they set out ahout forti- 
fying Decelea. Now Decelea is distant at most hut 
one hundred and twenty stadia from the city of Athens,^ 
and lies at the same distance, or very little more, from 
Boeotia: hut in the plain, and on the finest spot of 
ground, from whence effectually to annoy them, was 
their fortress raised ; and might be seen from the very 
walls of Athens. 

In this manner the Peloponnesians and allies erected 
a fortress within Attica itself ; whilst, in the same por- 
tion of time, their friends in Peloponnesus embarked a 
body of heavy-armed on board their transports, and 
sent them' off for Sicily. For this service the Lacedse- 
monians picked out from the very best of the helots 
and of those citizens of Sparta who were newly en- 
franchised, from both together, six hundred heavy- 
armed ; and appointed Eccritus, a Spartan, to com- 
mand them : and the Boeotians sent three hundred 
heavy-armed, commanded by Xeno and Nicon of 
Thebes, and Hegesander of Thespias. These were first 
embarked at Taenarus in Laconia, and thence put out 
to sea. 

Soon after these, the Corinthians sent away Gve 

> About twelve miles. 
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hundred leavy-anned ; some from Corinth itself, 
others hired from the Arcadians ; and appointed Alex- 
archus, a Corinthian, to command them. The Sicyo- 
nians also sent two hundred heavy-armed along with 
the Corinthians, and at their head Sargeus a Sicyo- 
nian. 

But the fiye-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which 
launched out to the sea in the depth of winter, lay 
ranged in an opposite station to the twenty Attic at 
Naupactus, to give leisure for the embarkation of the 
heavy-armed on board the transports from Pelopon- 
nesus. On this account, principally, they were manned 
and fitted out to sea, that they might divert the atten- 
tion of the Athenians from the transport-fleet that was 
now putting out, and fasten it wholly on the hostile 
appearance of these triremes. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, even during the 
fortification in hand at Decelea, and at the earliest 
approach of spring, sent out thirty sail to cruise on 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, under the command of 
Charicles, the son of Apollodonis. His instructions 
were, farther, to touch at Argos, and to summon them, 
in conformity to the treaty of alliance, to embark a 
body of heavy-armed on board the fleet. 

Demosthenes also, according to promise, they sent 
away for Sicily, with a numerous fleet, consisting of 
sixty ships of Athens and five of Chios, on board of 
which were twelve hundred enrolled Athenians, and 
as large a number of islanders as with the utmost 
industry they had been able to draw together. They 
had also amassed, from their other confederates sub- 
ject to Athens, all manner of supplies they were 
able to furnish for carrying on the war with vigor. 
But Demosthenes was farther instructed to sail at first 
in company with Charicles, and assist him in the cruise 
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on the coast of Laconia. DemostheDes therefore, 
having stood over to ^gina, continued there till the 
remainder of his force, which was yet behind, had 
completely joined him, and Charicles had taken on 
board the Argive auxiliaries. 

About the same time in this spring Gylippus also 
returned to Syracuse, at the bead of as large a force 
as he had been able to collect from the several states, 
with whom his persuasions had been effectual ; and, 
having convened the Syracusans, he told them that 
' they ought to man out as large a number of shipping 
as they possibly could, and try their fortune in a naval 
engagement : such a step, he had reason to hope, 
might be attended with consequences which ivould 
amply compensate the danger, and invigorate the war/ 
. These instances of Gylippus were well seconded by 
Hermocrates, who took uncommon pains to encourage 
his countrymen to attack the Athenians by sea. ^ The 
latter,' he told them, * were far from enjoying their 
naval skill as an hereditary right, or a privilege from 
time immemorial exclusively their own. In fact, they 
were by nature land-men much more than the Syra- 
cusans ; and necessity alone, in the Medish invasion, 
had forced them to try their fortune at sea. By en- 
terprising men, as the Athenians were, such as were 
most daring in opposing them must needs be regarded 
as the most formidable enemies. True, they had been 
used- to intimidate their neighbors, not by a real supe- 
riority of strength, but by their daring enterprising 
genius ; and now, by the same methods, themselves 
might become formidable even to the Athenians.' He 
assured them, for his own part, he was perfectly con- 
vinced that the Syracusans, if by an effort of bold re- 
solution they would on a sudden attack the Athenian 
fleety might reap more benefit from the terror which 
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such a step would strike on the foe, than conld accnie 
to the Athenians from their superior skill when com- 
pared with Syracusan inexperience.' He pressed them 
therefore ^ to try their fortune by sea, and to bid adieu 
to fear/ 

Thus animated by Gylippus, and by Hermocrates, and 
by others, the Syracusans were eagerly bent on action 
by sea, and manned out their fleet: and when the 
whole was ready for service, Gylippus, by favor of 
the night, at the head of his land army, marched down 
to the forts at Plemmyrium, intending to assault them 
on the land side. Tlie triremes of the Syracusans, at 
the same instant of time, as had been concerted be- 
forehand, to the number of thirty-fiye, were sailing up 
out of the great harbor, whilst forty-flve were going 
about out of the lesser harbor where their dock lay. 
The latter went round, designing to complete their 
junction with their other squadron, and then in a body 
to stand against Plemmyrium, that the Athenians on 
both sides might be thrown into confusion. The Athe- 
nians lost no time, but instantly manned out sixty 
ressels. With twenty-five of the number they en- 
gaged the thirty-five Syracusan in the great harbor ; 
with the rest they went to meet the other squadron, 
that was coming about from the dock. A smart en- 
gagement immediately ensued, in the mouth of the 
great harbor. The dispute was a long time obstinately 
maintained ; one side exerting themselves to clear the 
passage, btit the other to obstruct it. 

In the mean time, as the Athenians posted at 
Plemmyrium had flocked down to the sea-side, and 
with their utmost attention were looking at the battle 
on the water, Gylippus seized the opportunity ; and, 
no sooner had the morning dawned than, to the great 
surprise of the enemy, he attacked the forts. He first 
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made himself master of the largest of the three, and 
afterwards carried the two lesser, the defendants of 
which, seeing the largest so easily taken, had aban- 
doned their posts ; nay, on the snrprisal of the first, 
those who had manned it, throwing themselves on 
board the boats and a transport that lay at hand, found 
no small difficulty in getting away to the camp ; for, 
as the Syracusans had now the better of the engage- 
ment with their squadron in the great harbor, they 
detached one of their nimblest triremes to pursue the 
fliers. But, at the time the other two forts were car- 
ried, the Syracusans were plainly vanquished, which 
gaye them who abandpned the last an opportunity to 
sail away without obstruction : for that Syracusan 
squadron, that was engaged before the harbor's mouth, 
having forced their way through the Athenian fleet, 
by sailing forward in a disorderly manner, and con- 
tinually running foul one on another, gave the Athe- 
nians an opportunity to regain the day : for this 
squadron they soon routed, and afterwards that within 
the harbor, by which they had been vanquished. They 
also sunk eleven ships of the enemy, and made a 
slaughter of all their crews, those of three ships ex- 
cepted, to whom they granted quarter ; and all this 
with the loss only of three ships on their own side. 
Having afterwards drawn ashore the shatters of the 
Syracusan fleet, and piled them into a trophy on the 
little isle before Plemmyrium, they retired to their 
main encampment. 

Thus unsuccessful were the Syracusans in their na- 
Yal engagement. They had carried, however, the forts 
at Plemmyrium ; and, to signalise each of their ac- 
quisitions, they erected three several trophies. One 
also of the two forts that were taken last they levelled 
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with the ground, but the other two they repaired and 
garrisoned. 

In this surprisal of the forts, many were slain, and 
many were made prisoners, and a great stock of wealth 
reposited there became the prize of the enemy : for, 
as the Athenians had made use of these forts by way 
of magazine, much wealth belonging to merchants, 
and corn in abundance, were found within : much also 
of the stores belonging to the captains of the ships of 
war, inasmuch as forty masts for triremes, and other 
materials of refitment, had been laid up there : and 
three triremes were hauled ashore to be careened. 
Nay, this surprisal of Plemmyrium was one of the 
chief if not the greatest source of all the distress 
which the Athenian army suffered in the sequel ; for 
no longer was the sea open to them for the secure im- 
portation of necessary supplies. From this time the 
Syracusans rushed on them from thence, and awed all 
their motions. The convoys could no more get in 
without fighting their way. Besides that, in all other 
respects, it struck a great consternation, and even a 
dejection of mind, amongst the troops. 

The next step taken by the Syracusans was to send 
out to sea a squadron of twelve ships, under the 'Com- 
mand of Agatharchus, a Syracusan. One of these 
ships was to proceed to Peloponnesus, and land an 
embassy there, which had instructions ' to notify a 
present hopeful posture of affairs, and to press the 
prosecution of the war in Greece with all possible 
vigor.' The other eleven stood over to the Italian 
coast, having received intelligence that a number of 
small vessels, laden with stores for the Athenians, 
were coming up. They intercepted and intirely de- 
stroyed most of these ; and the timber on board them, 
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wldch was ready wrought for the Atheniails to frame 
together into ships, they burnt to ashes on the shore of 
Caulonia. This done, they stood away for Locri ; 
and, whilst they lay in that road, one of the trans- 
ports from Peloponnesus, having on board the heavy- 
armed from Thespise, came in. . The Syracusans re- 
moved those heavy-armed into their own ships, and 
returned with them to Syracuse. 

The Athenians with twenty sail were stationed at 
Megara, in order to intercept their return ; where one 
ship alone, with all the crew, fell into their hands. 
They were not able to come up with the rest ; since, 
eluding all pursuit, they recovered with security their 
own harbors* 

There happened also a skirmish, in the harbor of 
Syracuse, about the piles which the Syracusans had 
driven down in the sea before their old docks, that their 
vessels might ride in .safety behind them, and the 
Athenians be unable to stand in amongst them and do 
any damage to their shipping. Close up to those piles 
the Athenians had towed a raft of prodigious size, on 
which turrets and parapets to cover the defendants 
were erected, whilst others in long boats were fasten- 
ing cables round the piles, and, by the help of a ma- 
chine convenient . for the purpose^ craning them up; 
and such as they broke, a set of divers sawed off close 
at the bottom. The Syracusans in the mean time were 
pouring their missive weapons on them from the docks, 
which were plentifully returned by those posted on the 
raft. In short, the Athenians plucked up most of the 
piles ; but one part of the stoccade'was exceeding dif- 
ficult to be demolished, as it lay out of sight ; for they 
had driven down some of the piles in such a manner, 
that their heads emerged not above the surface of the 
water* Thia rendered all access exceeding dangerous ; 
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since, ignorant where they lay, a pilot would be apt to 
bulge his yessel as it were on a shelve. But even 
these the divers, for a pecuniary reward, searched out 
and sawed away. And yet, as fast as this was done, 
the Syracusans drove down a fresh set of piles. The 
contrivances both of annoyance and prevention were 
strenuously exerted on both sides, as might justly be 
expected from two hostile bodies posted so near one 
another; the skirmishings were often renewed, and 
every artifice of war was successively practised. 

The Syracusans, farther, had despatched embassies 
composed of Corinthians, Lacedemonians, and Am-^ 
braciots, to the cities of Sicily, * to notify the surprisal 
of Plemmyrium, and to give a just representation of 
the naval engagement in which they had been de- 
feated ; not so much by the strength of the enemy as 
by their own confusion: in other respects to assure 
them, that their hopes of success were high, and that 
they firmly depended on receiving soon an aid from 
them, composed both of a land and naval force : since 
the Athenians were also in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment from Athens, the approach of which would their 
friends anticipate, the Athenians at present there must 
be totally destroyed, and the war brought at once to 
an end.' Such schemes were now in agitation in Si* 
cily. 

But Demosthenes, when he had assembled the whole 
of the armament with which he was to pass over to the 
relief of those in Sicily, weighing from iEgina, and 
standing over to Peloponnesus, completed his junction 
with Cbaricles and the squadron of thirty sail of Athe* 
nians under his command ; and, as a body of heavy- 
armed had been taken on board the latter from Argos, 
they steered together for the coast of Laconia. And 
here, first, they ravaged in part Epidauros Limera ; 
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and - proceediDg from thence to that part of Laconia 
which lies over-agaiiist Cythera, and where stands the 
temple of Apollo, haviog ravaged part of the adjacent 
conatry-y they inclosed and fortified a neck of land 
which might serve as a receptacle to such of the helots 
as deserted the Lacedemonians ; from thence, banditti 
like, as was done from Pylos, to infest the country. 
This convenient spot was no sooner taken in than De- 
mosthenes stood away for Corcyra, that he might take 
on board the au^liaries there, and make the best of 
his way to Siisily. But Charicles stayed till he had 
put the place into a state of secure defence, and fixed 
a garrison in it. This being done, he carried back his 
squadron of thirty sail to Athens ; and the Argives at 
the same time received their dismissal. 

This summer there arrived at Athens thirteen hun- 
dred Thracian targeteers, of those called machcro* 
phori, and who were originally Dians. This body was 
intended to have been sent with Demosthenes into 
Sicily ; but, as they arrived not till aAer his depar* 
ture, the Athenians had resolved to send them back 
again to their own homes in Thrace« To retain them 
merely for the sake of the war waged against them 
from Decelea, they thought, would plunge them in too 
large an expense, since the pay of every soldier was a 
drachma' a day: for now, since Decelea, which had 
been fortified this spring by the joint labors of the 
whole united army, continued to be garrisoned by de- 
tachments from the several states, which at certain in- 
tervals of time relieved one another in a regular suc- 
cession, it gave terrible annoyance to the Athenians, 
and caused amongst them such havoc of their effects, 
and such a destruction of their men, as threw them 

* Seven-penoe three farthings. 
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into great distreas. All preceding incursions of the 
enemy having been only transient, had left them in the 
peaceable enjoyment of their lands for the rest of the 
year ; but now, as they awed the country by one con^ 
tinned blockade, and as by intervals they received 
considerable augmentations to enable them to give 
greater annoyance, as even the regular garrison was 
periodically obliged to scour the country and plunder 
for their subsistence ; and as Agis, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, who with the utmost diligence prosecuted 
the war, in person directed all the operations^ the 
Athenians were sorely pressed : for they were debarred 
the whole produce of their own lands ; more than 
twenty thousand of their slaves had deserted to the 
enemy, and a large part of these were mechanics of 
the city; their whole stock of sheep and laboring 
cattle was lost beyoijd recovery ; their horses, — as the 
horsemen were obliged every day to mount, either to 
ride towards Decelea, to awe the excursions of that 
garrison, or to guard some important posts in the 
country, — their horses were either lamed by running 
incessantly over hard or rugged ground, or by wounds 
were disabled for service ; the constaut supplies of 
provisions for the city, which used to be fetched from 
Euboea to Oropus, and to be brought in from thence 
through Decelea, as the shortest passage, were now 
forced to go round the cape of Sunium by sea, which 
considerably enhanced their price. For want also of 
all foreign commodities, the city was equally distressed; 
and Athens was now reduced to be merely a place of arms. 
To keep a g^ard on the battlements by day, the citi- 
zens were obliged successively to relieve one another ; 
but the whole body of the city, except the horsemen, 
mounted guard by night. The latter ever u^der arms 
without, the rest on the constant guard of the city 
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i^alls, and this for a summer and winter without any 
intermission, were reduced to. a very- low condition. 
But the point which pressed hardest on them was, 
having two wars at once on their hands ; and yet their 
obstinacy rose to so high a pitch, as, had it not been 
visible to all the world, the bare mention of its possi- 
bility would hare been quite incredible : for who would 
have belieyed that this people, so closely blocked up 
at home by the Peloponnesians, should scorn to give 
tip Sicily ? nay, should persevere, with unabating zeal» 
to carry on the siege of Syracuse, a city in no respect 
inferior even to Athens itself? that they should exhibit 
such an astonishing proof of their strength and their 
courage to the eyes of Greece ; where, on the first 
breaking out of the war, some people had imagined that, 
in case the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, they could 
not hold out above one year intire, though others had 
allowed them two, and others three, but nobody a 
longer space ; and that, in the seventeenth year after 
the first invasion of this kind, they should attempt the 
conquest of Sicily ; and, when deeply gashed in every 
party by one war already on their hands, should wil- 
fully plunge into another, as formidable in all respects 
as that waged against them from Peloponnesus ? But 
now, .when, besides what they had suffered already,, 
they were terribly annoyed from Decelea, and other 
incidents had exacted from them very large disburse- 
ment, their finances were reduced to a very low ebb« 
At this period, therefore, instead of the tribute pai4 
them by their dependents, they exacted a twentieth of 
the value of all commodities imported and exported, 
which they thought would replenish their coffers faster 
than the former method : for their disbursements were 
not as they had been in preceding times, but had been 
exaggerated in the same proportion as the scenes of 
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war had been enlarged, whilst their annual revenue 
was constantly decreasing. 

Unwilling, therefore, in the present ebb of their 
treasures, to defray the charge of this body of Thra- 
cians, who came too late for Demosthenes, they sent 
them back to their own country with all possible haste. 
Diitrepfaes was the person pitched on to conduct them 
home; and was instructed, that *in the passage (for 
they were to go through the Euripus) he should em- 
ploy them, if opportunity offered, against the enemy.' 
He landed therefore near Tanagra, and in a hurrying^ 
manner carried off a booty from thence. About the 

, close of evening he also crossed the Euripus from 
Chalcis of Euboea ; and, having Itmded his Thracians 
in Bceotia, led them against Mycalessns. His design 
was not discovered that night, though he halted at the 
temple of Mercury, which is distant from Mycalessns 
but sixteen stadia ^ at most. But early the next morn- 
ing he assaulted this city, which is of large extent : he 
carried it on the first attack, as there was no guard to 
resist him ; and the inhabitants could never have ima- 
gined that a maritime body would have marched so far 
into the country to make attempts on them. The wall, 
besides, was weak ; in some places it was fallen, and 
the remaining part of it was low ; and the gates, from 
too great a confidence of security, had been left open« 
No sooner had the Thracians broken into Mycalessns 
than they gutted both houses and temples : they mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, showing no regard to either 
old age or youth, but venting their fury on all that 

' came in their way : they butchered even the women 
and the children ; nay, all the laboring cattle, and 
every creature that had life which came before their 

1 More than a mile and a half. 
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eyes : for the Thracians, when once their fury is in* 
flamed, are as insatiable of blood as any other the 
^eatest sarag^s in the barbarian world. On this oc* 
canon the confusion was terrible, and every ghastly 
method of destmction was exemplified in act: they 
even fell on the pablic school, which was a very large 
one, when the youth bf the town were just got in, and 
hacked all the children to pieces. And thus the whole 
city was involved in a calamity, a greater than which 
no city had ever felt ; nay, a calamity unexpected and 
dreadful indeed ! 

The Thebans had no sooner intelligence of it than 
they inarched to their assistance ; but came not up 
with th$ Thracians till they were retired to some dis- 
tance from the town, where they recovered from them 
their booty ; and, having put them to flight, continued 
the chase down to the Euripus and the sea, where the 
vessels which had brought them lay at anchor. Here 
they naade a slaughter of most of those who endea- 
vored to get on board but could not swim ; since the 
persons left in the vessels, when they saw what passed 
on the shore, piit them off beyond their reach. But in 
the other parts of the retreat the Thracians behaved 
with some gallantry against the Th^an horse, which 
attacked them first ; since, sallying frequently out on 
the pursuers, and rallying again after the discipline of 
their country, they made good their retreat : and thus 
few of this body were destroyed. A number, farther, 
who stayed behind in the city to plunder, were found 
there and put to the sword. The whole number of the 
slain, amongst this body of thirteen hundred Thra- 
cians, amounted to two hundred and fifty men ; though, 
in return, they killed, of Thebans, and others who ac- 
companied by way of aid, of horse and heavy-armed 
together, about twenty, and Skirphondas of Thebes, 
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one of the rulers of Boeotia : the lives of some more 
Mycalessians were also lost in their company. Such 
was the calamity which fell to the unhappy lot of My- 
calessus ; and which, for excess of horror, is more to 
be deplored than any other of the tragical events of 
this war. 

Demosthenes, who, after marking out the fortifica- 
tion, had stood away from Laconia to Corcyra, sur- 
prised a transport vessel, which rode at anchor in the 
road of Phia, of the Eleans, on board of which a num- 
ber of heavy-armed Corinthians were to pass over into 
Sicily, and sunk it: but the mariners, having saved 
themselves by flight, found afterwards another vessel, 
and proceeded in the voyage. 

From hence Demosthenes came up to Zacynthus 
and Cephallene, where he took their heavy-armed on 
board, and sent for those of the Messenians from Nau- 
pactus. He also crossed over to the opposite continent 
of Acarnania, to Alyzia and Anactorium, both belong- 
ing to the Athenians. Thus employed as he was in 
augmenting his force, Eurymedon, returning from Si- 
cily, whither he had been sent in the winter to carry a 
supply of money for the army, met him ; and, amongst 
other intelligence, related, that ' he had heard, since 
he was on his return, that Plemmyrium had been 
taken by the Syracusans/ Conon also, who com- 
manded at Naupactus, came to them with advice, that 
' the five-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which lay 
over-against their squadron had not quitted that sta- 
tion, and even threatened them with an engagement.' 
He exhorted, therefore, these commanders to detach 
some vessels thither ; since their squadron at Naupac- 
tus, consisting only of eighteen ships, was not a match 
for the enemy, whose squadron amounted to twenty- 
five. On this, Demosthenes and £urymedoQ detached 
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ten of tbe prime sailers^ amongst those under their 
own command, to follow Conon for the reinforcement 
of the squadron at Naupactns. 

The two former continued to assemble forces for tbe 
grand expedition. Eurymedon, for this purpose, sailed 
to Corcyra; commanded them to man out fifteen ships, 
and selected himself the heavy-armed for the service : 
for, as he was returned from carryiog the stores, he 
joined himself with Demosthenes in the command, in 
pursuance of the prior nomination. Demosthenes was 
collectiog a body of slingers and darters from the 
towns of Acarnania. 

The ambassadors from Syracuse, who were sent 
round to the Sicilian cities after the surprisal of Plem- 
myrium, had succeeded in their negotiations ; and, 
having assembled a large body of succors, were intent 
on bringing them up. Nicias, who had gained an 
early intelligence of their motion, sent to such of tbe 
Siculi as lay on their route and were in his alliance, 
namely, the Centoripes and Alicyaeans and others, 
' by no means to yield a free passage to tbe enemy, 
but to assemble in a body and obstruct their march/ 
It was impossible for them to ceach Syracuse by any 
other route ; for the Agrigen tines had refused them a 
passage through their territories. Now, therefore, the 
Sicilians being on their march, the Siculi, in compli- 
ance with the request of the Athenians, had placed 
three difiereut ambuscades in their way. From these 
rushing suddenly on them, as they were advancing in 
a careless manner, they destroyed about eight hun- 
dred men, and all the ambassadors, excepting one Co- 
rinthian; and this Corinthian brought up afterwards 
to Syracuse all those who escaped by flight, tbe num-i 
ber of whom amounted to fifteen hundred. 

About the same time the Camarineans also sent up 
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a body of succors, consistiiig of fiYe hundred heavy- 
armed, three hundred darters, and three hundred 
archers. The Geloans also sent them a squadron of 
about fiye sail, besides four hundred darters and two 
hundred horsemen. 

Now almost all Sicily except the Agrigentines (for 
these still adhered to their neutrality), all the rest of 
the island, I say, who hitherto had stood aloof to ob- 
serve events, united themselves against the Athenians 
in behalf of Syracuse : though the Syracusans, after 
the blow they had just received from the Siculi, 
thought it not proper to attack the Athenians again on 
a sudden. 

But Demosthenes and Eurymedon, having now com- 
pleted their embarkations at Corcyra and on the con- 
tinent, at the head of this united and powerful arma- 
ment crossed over the Ionian to cape lapygia; and, 
standing away from thence, reached the Choerades, 
islands of lapygia. Here they took on board their 
fleet a party of lapygian darters to the number of fifty, 
and one hundred more of the Messapian nation ; and, 
after they had renewed % a friendship of ancient date 
with Artas (who, being lord of these islands, supplied 
them with the darters), they proceeded to Metapon- 
tium in Italy. On the plea of an alliance subsisting 
between them, they prevailed on the Metapontians to 
Airnish them out three hundred more, and two tri- 
remes, with which augmentation they stood along the 
coast of Thuria ; where, on their arrival, they found 
that the party who had acted against the Athenian in- 
terest had in a late sedition been driven out of the 
city. Desirous here to take a view of the whole ar- 
mament, and to know whether any part had straggled 
and was left behind ; hoping, farther, to prevail on 
the Thurians to join them with their forces in the most 
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eovdial manner; nod, jmce tMr welfttee wm oo«* 
neoted watk timt of Athens, to dedlnre tlie firiends and 
ibes of Ihe Athenians to 4be 'equedljr their jown, they 
stayed some time at Tbuia, and oonpleted their de-> 



To retam to the Peloponnesians. A^bout die same 
IKiTtien of tkne, &eir squadron of fiye^aad'-iweDty 
aaiU which, to favor the passage of the transports to 
Steily, lay ranged in opposition to the fleet at Nan- 
pactas, having new made all ifadngs seady lor an en* 
tgi^gemeot, and equipped out some additional vessels, 
winch had almost eqnalised their number to ftat of 
the Athenian ships, took their station at Rhypiea, tiear 
ErineiM of Aehaia. As the place in wiiiceh they rode 
was bent in the form of a crescent, the land force 
of -die 'Corinthians and adjacent confederates, who 
marched to their assistance, was posted on each wing 
of the squadf>on, on the jviiing necks of land, whilst 
the ships drawn np «lose together composed <(he ten* 
tpe of their arrangement ; and Potyantbes, the Conn- 
thian, commanded the fleet. 

The Athenians, with three-and-thirty sail, under the 
commimd of DtphUns, weighed from Nanpactus, and 
stood ifi against them. At first, the Corinthians lay 
still without motion ; hnt, so soon as it was judged 
necessary for -^lem to act, and the signal flag was ac- 
cordingly hoisted, they advanced to charge the Atiie- 
nians, and an engagement ensoed. The contention 
was maintained a long time on both sides. Three of 
the Corinthian vessels were destroyed, whilst not. a 
single ship on the Athenian side was snnk^ though, 
seven were ^disabled for service l>y Wows they had re- 
ceived from the enemy's beaks, hy which their fore- 
eastles had been shattered by the Corinthian ships, 
made firm and compact for this very purpose by stays 

THUC. VOL. «I. O 
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on each side of the beak. The event of the engage* 
ment remaiuing doubtfal, from whence both aides took 
Occasion to claim the victory ; the Athenians how- 
ever being masters of all the wreck of the enemy's 
fleet, which the wind drove right into the sea, and 
which the Athenians made no efforts to recover, they 
dropped away from each other. Yet no kind of pur- 
suit was attempted, and no prisoners were taken by 
either ; for the Corinthians and Peloponnesians, who 
fought close under the shore, were by that enabled to 
make an easy escape ; but on the Athenian side not 
even. a single ship was sunk : and yet, when the Athe- 
nians had sailed back to Naupitotus, the. Corinthians 
immediately set up a trophy, as. if the victory was 
their own, because they had disabled a larger number 
of the enemy. They farther looked on themselves as 
not defeated, because their enemies were not clearly 
victorious ; for it is the way with the Corinthians to 
pronounce themselves victors if they are not sadly 
beaten ; whereas the Athenians esteem themselves de- 
feated if they have not made a signal conquest. But 
farther, when the Peloponnesians had retired from 
their station, and the land army was dismissed, the 
Athenians erected a trophy. The spot they chose 
whereon to place this token of their victory was dis- 
tant about twenty stadia ^ from Erineus, the station in 
which the Corinthians rode. Such was the event of 
this naval engagement. 

Demosthenes and f)urymedon, as soon as the Thu- 
rians had got in readiness seven hundred heavy-armed, 
with three hundred darters to attend them iu the ex- 
pedition, ordered the fleet to coast along the shore 
towards the Cr6toniatis ; whilst themselves, after hav. 
ing taken a review of all their land army on the banks 

1 Al^oat two miles. 
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of Ilia Sybaris, marched them over land through the 
Thariatis. But, when they were advanced to the river 
Hyliaa, they were met by a message from the Croto- 
niate, intimating to them, that their consent should 
never be given for the passage of this army through 
their dominions; on which they wheeled off down- 
wards towards the sea and the mouth of the Hylias, 
where they halted a night, and were joined, by the 
whole body of the fleet. 

The next morning they re-embarked and proceeded 
along the coast, touching at every city except Locri, 
till they arrived at Petra in the district of Rhegium. 

But, during this interval, the Syracnsans, who had 
received advice of the approach of the reinforcement, 
determined to make another attempt with their fleet 
and the whole augmented body of their land army, 
which they had assembled together for this very de- 
sign of attacking the Athenians again before the rein- 
forcement arrived. But, like men who in the former 
action had clearly perceived what would give them 
advantages over the enemy, they had made some al- 
teration in the structure of their vessels. Having 
shortened the heads of their ships, they made them 
more Arm and compact, and fastened very substantial 
stays to each side of the beak ; they strengthened 
these again by rafters of six cubits in length, which 
were laid along the ribs both within and without, in 
the same manner as the Corinthians had strengthened 
the whole prow of their ships for the last naval en- 
gagement against the squadron at Naupactns. By 
these means the Syracusans concluded they should 
gain an advantage over the ships of the Athenians, 
which were of a different structure, as in the prow 
they were but weak, because of their usual practice, 
in an engagement, not to charge ahead, but by tacking 
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ft^tt to Strike bit the rides t th«t» iartiier^ sVonlA tlis 
iwtUe be foUf ht lA the grefti faorbdr, where aea rooil 
vroeld be small and the ships be orowded» this ttasl 
also be aa advantage ia their favor; since, darting 
Aemselves ahead, they must needs shatter the prows 
of the enemy, when with compact and solid beaks they 
struck against such as were hollow and weak: thtt 
agaia^ for want of sea room, the Athenians would be 
too much straitened to make their tacks, or to ma 
through their lines, which were points of art on which 
they chiefly relied ; they were determined to the at*' 
most of their power to check all attempts of the latter 
sort, and the narrow space in which they must engage 
would of itself prevent the former ; and now they 
intended with dexterity to turn to their own advantsge 
the method of striking ahead, which on the former 
<^asion appeared to be an error in the masters ; that 
hence infallibly the day must be their own ; for the 
Athenians, if once repulsed, would not have room to 
go round and return to the charge, since thus ^ey 
laust directly be forced on the shore, which lay bat a 
small distance from their camp, and would aadly 
cramp them up ; that they themselves must be masters 
of the rest of the harbor, whilst the enemy, crowded 
tog;ether, in case they shoald be forced to give way, 
must be driven into narrow compass, and even falling 
foul on one another, a total ooafusion and disorder 
must certainly follow : for, what hurt the Atbenians 
most, in all their naval engagements, was their in«- 
ability to make use of the wh<de harbor for tad^ing 
about or returning to the charge, in the same manner 
as the Syracusans ; that, finally, the Athenians could 
not possibly get out into wider sea, as the entrance of 
the harbor and the space behind the Uaes of battle 
wei« in their own command; nay, other obstacles 
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would co-operate, such aa PlemmyriuiB, whicli would 
now oppose any attempt of this kind, and the rery 
natare of the harbor's nontb, whieh was e?iceedin|; 
narrow. 

By sncb a project the SyracHsans had ^ven an in- 
crease to their former skill and strength ; and, animated 
more than erer by the thought of haying improved from 
their errors in the former engagement, they sallied 
out to encounter the enemy. both with their land and 
naval force. Gylippus showed himself a small por- 
tion of time before the rest at the head of the in- 
Ihntry ; whom, sallying out of the city, he drew up 
near the Athenian intrenchment, in that quarter where 
it faced the city. Then the garrison of Olympiseum, 
to a man, as well heary-armed as horsemen, with all 
the light-armed parties of the Syracusans, came and 
drew up on the other quarters ; and, immediately 
after, the ships of the Syracusans and their allies 
came sailing forwards. 

The Athenians at first imagined that at present they 
were threatened only with an assault by land ; but 
when, on a sudden, they saw the fleet bearing down 
against them, they were struck with conf\ision. Some 
of them were taking post on and without the intrenoh-' 
ments, to make head against the assailants ; others 
had sallied forth to encounter the troops from Olym- 
piseum, and those from remoter parts coming on with 
fbll speed, a numerous body of horsemen and darters. 
The rest were hurrying on board to man the ships, or 
to give what assistance they could on the beach : no 
sooner were the proper complements on board than 
serenty-fiye ships stood out to meet the enemy ; but 
then the number of the ^oem/s vessels wm about 
eighty. 
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Great part of this day was spent in advancing to- 
wards* and retiring from one another, and in reci- 
procal endeavors to seize advantages ; but neither side 
was able to execute any remarkable piece of service, 
excepting that the Syracusans sunk one or two of the 
Athenian ships ; on which they parted, and at the 
same time the land army drew off from the intrench- 
ments. 

The day following the Syracusans lay quiet, afford- 
ing the enemy no room to guess at their future de- 
signs. 

But Nicias, conscious to himself that hitherto no 
advantages had been gained by sea, and fully expect- 
ing that the enemy would repeat their attempt, obliged 
the captains of the triremes to repair their ships if any 
wise damaged, and stationed the transports before the 
piles which they had driven down in the sea, to se- 
cure the ships, and lock up as it were that space in 
which they lay. The transports he ranged in a line» 
at the distance of the breadth of two plethra ' from 
one another; that, in case a ship was repulsed, it 
might run in hither as a place of security, and might 
again stand out without any molestation. In perfect- 
ing these dispositions the Athenians were all this day 
employed from morning till night. 

The next day, the Syracusans, earlier in the morn- 
ing than before, and with the same parade of their 
land and naval force, came out to attack the Athenians. 
Now again, facing each other in the lines of engage- 
ment, they spent great part of the day in the same 
endeavors as before to overreach and surprise one ano- 



' A pldthron is said by some to contain 1444, by others, 
1000 square feet. 
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ther ; till at length Aristo, the son of Pyrrhicns, a Co- 
rinthian, and the most expert seaman in the fleet of 
Syracuse, persuaded the commanders of that fleet to 
despatch their orders to the magistrates within the 
city, ' with all expedition to hring the provisions 
which were for sale down to the heach of the sea, and 
hold the market there; nay, farther, to compel all 
those who had any meat to sell to offer it instantly on 
the beach, that the mariners might come ashore and 
dine under the sides of their vessels ; so that, after a 
short repast, they might this same day unexpectedly 
fall on the Athenians/ This counsel being approved, 
the necessary orders were despatched away, and the 
market was furnished out. Then suddenly the Syra- 
cusan fleet fell back, and stood away towards the city ; 
where, disembarking with all possible haste, they took 
their repast. 

• Bat the Athenians, who ascribed this dropping off of 
the enemy toi a consciousness of their own inferiority, 
quitting their own ships as if there was nothing farther 
to be done, diverted their attention to their own 
affairs, and especially to prepare a refreshing meal fot 
themselves, confident there would be no engagement 
on this day: but, on a sudden, the Syracusans, ' re* 
pairing on board, stood out a second time to give them 
hattle. Then the Athenians, in much hurry and con- 
fusion, and most of them still fasting; re-embarking 
without any regularity or order, with, great difficulty, 
after a considerable interval, stood out to receive 
them. For a certain space, each side stood on their 
guard, and declined the charge. At length it occurred 
to the Athenians that it was imprudent to dally so 
long, and exhaust their spirits by the mere labor of the 
oar, which ought rather to be exerted on an expedi* 
tiottfl attack. On which, animating one another with a 
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shout, thoj darted on the ea^mft and the engiageiBeat 
began« 

The Syracasaas received the shock without giviag 
way, and* keapiag th« heads of their vessels rifbt 
against the enemy, executed their project, and with 
thoir strengthened beaks shattered the forecastles of 
the Atheaiao ships ; whilst their darters, whe» were 
ranged along the decks, galled the Athendaas. sorely 
with their missive weapons : though not near so rnueh 
as did the crews of some light Syracusan hoatSt 
which scoured about the enemy's fleet ; sometimes get- 
ting under tbeir warda and gliding along the sides of 
their vessels, and from these close positiona atming 
their darts at the mariners. In fine, the Syracusaas^ 
persevering in this manner to gall their foes, were 
masters of the day ; whilst the Athenians being put to 
flight, were obliged to retire, through the intervals of 
the line of transports, iuto their own station. The Sy* 
racusan ships pursued as far as to this line of trans'* 
ports i but were obliged to stop there, for fear of the 
machines ^ which hung on the yards of the transports 
to bar all approach. Two ships, indeed, of the Syr^r 
CQsans, elevated with success, approached too near, 
and were sunk ; and another, with all her crew, was 
taken by the enemy. And now the Syracusans, who 
in the action had sunk seven ships of the enemy, had 
damaged many, had taken many prisoners, and nad* 
great slaughter, judged it proper to retire. Then they 
erected trophies as victorious in two engagements, and 
plumed themselves in the assurs,^ce, that by sea they 
had the superiority over the enemy; presumiag, at 

' Galled dolphins, from their fi>nn« Tbev were mSssy, made 
of lead, and bung on the sail-yards by cords and pulleys ; and 
wfaen thrown into the enemy's ships either l^orst or sunk 
them. 



I 
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the iame time, tbat they must Mmn be yktorifwt alra 
by laml: on whicii they got every i\dng in readineif 
to attack fhem once more oir both elemental 

Bot at tbii crista Demostheaea and Eurymedoa ar- 
rired at the head of the reinforceiBeat trom Athena s 
which eoosssted of aeveaty-three sail of ships, ia* 
eluding foreigners; of about ^ve thousand heary* 
anned of their own and their confederate troops ; be- 
sides a considerable nnniher of darters^ as well barbae 
dan as Grecian » and slingers, and archeva, and a cods-> 
plete supply of military stores. The first appearanea 
of this grand reinforcement struck the Syraeusans and 
their allies with no small consternation. It lo<4ied as 
if the war must be endless, and themselves exposed 
to dangers that knew no bounds. They saw that in 
spite of the annoyance which Decelea, now fortified^ 
gave them, the Athenians had arrived before Syracuse 
with another armament as great and as formidable aa 
the former ; and that, in every view, the strength of 
Athens must be quite insurmountable. And now alao 
the Athenians, who remained of the former armament^ 
respired from that d^ection of spirit into which a 
seriea of mirfortunes had plunged them. 

Demosthenes, after taking a view of the present 
posture of affairs, thought it absolutely necessary to 
avoid delays, and keep clear of those errors which had 
done so much prejudice to Nicias : for Nicias, at his 
first* appearance, struck an universal consternation; 
and yet, by declining the immediate attack of Syra* 
cnse, and loitering a whole winter away at Gatana, he 
became an object of contempt, and Gylippus had time 
to land a succor from Peloponnesus, which discon^ 
eerted all his measures. That succor however the Sy- 
raeusans could never have sent for had Nicias as« 
saolted then on his first approach ; for, delndisg them-. 
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selyes urith the thought that they were a match for 
their foes, they would have found, by sad experience, 
that they had indal^d a cruel mistake, and must the 
same moment have been invested on all sides : and, in 
such a state, though they had invited those succors, 
yet no effectual relief could have been obtained from 
tbem. 

" Demosthenes, therefore, reflecting on these past mh^ 
takes, and sensible that he himself, this very moment, 
on the first day of his arrival, appeared most terrible 
in the eyes of the enemy, resolved without loss of 
time to increase the present consternation which his 
reinforcement had struck amongst them. He farther 
took notice, that the counter- work of the Syracusans, 
by which the Athenians had been excltided from per- 
fecting their circumvallation, consisted only of a sin- 
gle wall : and in case the heights of Epipolss could 
again be regained, with the camp, which at first had 
been occupied there, that work might easily be carried, 
since the defendants could not now be able to with- 
stand the Athenian strength ; he determined therefore 
to put this project in execution ; judging that, in case 
it succeeded, it would be a means of bringing the war 
to a speedy conclusion : for, if the scheme took place, 
the surrender of Syracuse must soon follow ; at worst, 
he would draw off the army, and not waste the lives 
oi those Athenians who were employed in this service, 
and the strength of the whole state, to no manner of 
purpose. 

I Now, therefore, the Athenians began to act often«> 
sively; and, in the. first place, sallying out from their 
oamp, they ravaged the country along the banks. of 
the Anapus, and were now again, as on the first ap- 
proach, masters without control both by land and seaj 
for in neither element durst the Syracusans any longer 
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come out to check their motions, abating what small 
resistance was made by the cavalry and darters from 
Olympiaeum. 

. In the next place, Demosthenes thought proper t(y 
try what conld be done against the works of the enemy 
by the help of machines. But when, on applyinjp 
them, those machines were fired by the Syracusfms, 
who from the top of their works made a g^lant de- 
fence ; and, though the army attacked in several quar- 
ters at once, they were every where repulsed ; he d^e- 
termined to waste no longer, time on the trial : but 
having prevailed with Nicias and bis other colleagues 
in command to assent to the scheme he had formed io 
recover Epipolse, be proceeded to put it in execution. 
Yet, by daylight, it was judged impossible for them 
either to march or to' moi^at the ascent without being 
discovered. On this, having issued out his orders, 
that every man should take with him subsistence for 
five days, and that all the masons and carpenters 
should attend the march, with proper store of missive 
weapons, and all needful materials for raising new 
works in case the attempt was successful, he put him- 
self, about the first sleep, at the head of the whole 
army, and assisted by Eurymedon and. Menander, 
marched towards Epipolse. But Nicias was left be- 
hind in the intrenchments. 

When now they were advanced to the pass of Eury* 
alus, by which the first army gained formerly tb^ 
ascent, they were yet undiscovered by the Syracusan 
guards ; and, mounting the heights, surprised the fort 
vi^ich was there manned by the Syracusans, and 
slaughtered some of the defendants. But the majority 
flying amain towards the camps, of which there were 
three among the advanced intrenchments of Epipolm 
(one of Syracusans, a second of other Sicilians, and a 
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tiiNrd of tbe ecmfedcrfttes), tkey spread tbe idann, sncP 
als(^ notified tbe euemy^s approach to tbe six huadred 
Syracasans, who at first were selected for the guard 
of thi# quarter of Epipol». These sallied oHt in- 
stantly to stop their progpress ; and Demosthenes, with 
his Athenians, fhlling in with them, put them to flight, 
after they had made a gallant stand. On this success, 
they immediately pushed forwards, that they might 
improve the present ardor of the soldiers to the imme- 
diate completion of those points for which they had 
made this bold attempt. Another party, which had 
been advancing all along without a check, surprised 
the counter-work of the S3rracusans ; of which, since 
abandoned by its defendants, they were throwing down 
the battlements. 

But now the Syracusans, and their confederates, 
and Gylippus with the body under his command, 
marched out of their intrenchments ; yet, having been 
attacked in so daring a manner amidst the darkness 
of the' night, they had not recovered their surprise 
when they fell in with the Athenians ; and thus, not 
able to stand the first shock, they were obliged to give 
way for a time; but, as the Athenians pushed for- 
ward with great irregularity, as if the victory was 
quito their own ; eager, farther, to make themselves 
masters of all the track not yet cleared of the enemy, 
for fear lest, should they slacken in their ardor, the 
etiemy might have time to rally into a body, the Boeo- 
tians first put a stop to their career; and rushing 
boldly among them, routed and put them to flight. 
By this turn the Athenians were thrown into such dis- 
o^er and confusion, that the particulars which fol- 
lowed cannot easily be gathered, neither from them- 
selves nor their antagonists ; for, even in daylight, 
when objects are dearest to the sight, nan present 
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MAlmttte are not tbte to mo all Aal poMM; emk 
stBglo combotBiit cao barely telate frfaat ha ppwi 
abottt Us own peraoiu Wheii^ llwrefore, anniet en^ 
gage amidst the darkness of tko night {though this la 
the oniy instance of it between powerfai armies in tba 
preseat war), how is it possthie to come at the koo«r*> 
lege of the several iacideots ? The moon indeed ahoao 
at thie time ; hut then they only saw one another ai 
oi^octs appear by moon-light, so as to discern the ap- 
pearance €Kf human bodies, but not to distinguish fae*- 
tweea friends and enemies. The heavy^^irmed, &r«- 
tber, numerous on boUi sides, were too much orowded 
for want of room* Oae party of the Athenians was 
already clearly defeated; another, unbroken by the 
first attack on them, was pushing forward. Of the 
remainder of their army, a great part had already 
motmted the ascent; yet some were still busied in 
mounting up ; but none of these, when they had got 
on the eminence, knew which way to advance; for 
before them, as the rout was begun, there was one 
grand medley of confusion, and the tumult was so 
knd that no sounds oould be distinctly heard. Tho 
^yraousans and their confederates were animating one 
another with loud exultations, (for the season of tho 
night made all signals useless,) to complete the blow, 
and were clearing before them all that came in their 
wa(y I but the Athenians were prying about for one 
another, and regarded every thing they met, eren 
though they fell in wjth their own friends, as the flight 
was now begun, for an assured enemy. Obliged, 
farther, by frequent iterations to demand the word, as 
die oidy method to distinguish one another, all cidling 
out aloud for it at the same instant of time, they 
heightened the general distraction, and clearly dis'* 
oovtered their own word to the enemy* But then they 
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had not equal opportunities to Aiibcoyer that of the 
enemy ; becaof e, as the latter were now the victors, 
and kept more in bodies, it was less liable to detection. 
Hence it came to pass that, though a stronger party 
of the Athenians fell in with a weaker party of their 
foes, yet they judged it best to fly ; because they were 
sensible that their own word was divulged ; and, as 
they could not return the word of the Syracnsans, 
they must unavoidably be cut to pieces. But what 
had the greatest effect, and did most hurt to the Athe- 
nians, was the singing the paean ; since that used on 
both sides, being nearly the same, raised the utmost 
confusion : and, when the Argives and Corcyreans, 
atod all others of Doric descent, who were with the 
Athenians, began from time to time their psean, it 
« struck the same alarm into the Athenians as when the 
enemy themselves sang it ; so that, in short, falling 
in amongst one another in different quarters of the 
army, when once the confusion had risen to a height, 
friends against friends, and citizens against fellow-citi- 
zens, they not only impressed a reciprocal terror, but 
proceeded to blows with so much fury that they could 
not easily be parted. The pursuit was briskly fol- 
lowed ; in which many of them, plunging headlong 
down the precipices, were dashed in pieces, because 
the pass downwards from Epipolse was too narrow for 
their numbers. But of those who from this heights 
got down into the plain, many, and all in general who 
came in the first armament, since better experienced 
in the country, escaped in safety to the camp ; whereas 
of the last comei;s, some, straggling into bye-ways, 
were bewildered in a country to which they were utter 
strangers, and at break of day were cut to pieces by 
the Syracusan horse, who scoured the plains. 
On the day following the Syracusans erected two 
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trophies on Epipolae ; one on the summit of the pass, 
and the other where the Boeotiatis first stopped the 
enemy's progress. The Athenians also ohtained a 
truce, to fetch off their dead ; the number of which 
was large,^ both in their own troops and those of their 
idlies ; and yet more arms were taken by the enemy 
than bore proportion to the slain : for, of the number 
of light*arjmed who were pushed to the brink of the 
precipices, and, throwing away their shields, were 
obliged to leap down, though some perished by the 
fall, yet others escaped with life. 

But, after this, the Syracusans, highly animated 
again with this fresh unexpected turn in their favor, 
sent out Sicanus, at the head of fifteen sail, to Agri- 
gentum, now embroiled in a sedition, with orders to 
exert the utmost of his power to reduce it to their 
obedience. Gylippus also made once more the tour 
of Sicily, to levy another army ; confident that, with 
such a reinforcement, he could carry the very intrench- 
ments of the enemy by storm, since affairs had taken 
such a favorable turn on Epipolae. 

In the mean time the Athenian generals were em- 
ployed in the needful consultations since the last mis- 
fortune and the present universal dejection of their 
troops. They saw that all their attempts were blasted 
by ill success, and that the soldiers were chagrined at 
the continuance of so fruitless a service ; for a sickness 
spread amongst their people from a double cause ; from 
the present season of the year, in which the human 
body is most subject to disorders, and the marshy un- 
wholesome ground on which they were encamped ; be- 



' Plutarch puts it at two thousand ; but Diodorus Siculus 
says it was two thousand five hundred. 
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Aides that* in areiy nspect, their sitnafioB appealed 
desperate md quite ]>eyoDd the power of redress. 

The opinieo of Demosthenes was therefore totailj 
repugnant to a loager coatinsaDce helore Syracuse. 
fie urged * the iaimediiate execution of the scheme he 
had formed before he made the late dangerous attempt 
%m JBpipoUe; which, .sinoe it had miscarried, they 
should no longer protract their departure, whilst yet 
the season of the year was proper for their voyi^ 
homewards, and they had strength enough in the last 
reinforcement to force their passage in spite of the 
uemy/ He affirmed, ^it would be mora condnciYe 
to the public welfare to turn their arms against those 
who were erecting fortifications within Attica itself 
than against the Syracusans, whose reduction nonr was 
almost impracticable ; and that it was madness to per- 
sist any longer in a siege which dissipated the wealth 
of the state in fruitless vain expenses/ In this man- 
ner DemoiiBthenes declared his sentiments. 

▲s for Nimas, though oonvinced within himeeU' that 
their affairs were in a bad situation, yet he was un- 
willing with his own mouth to confess their low condi- 
tion, or that a departure should be iixed by the general 
iiBoteB of a public council, where all that passed must 
be reported to the enemy; because, should the deter- 
mination be formed in this manner, the execution could 
not go forward without the enemy's privity. Be- 
sides, as he knew the state of the enemy somewhat 
more perfectly than others, he imagined there were 
grounds to hope that tlie state of the latter would soon 
become worse than their own, wouM they only con- 
tinue to press the siege. A want of supplies must soon 
reduce them to great straits ; and this the sooner, ^as 
by the accession of the Jiast squadron, tbemselres were 
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now again masters of the sea : and, what is more, iii 
Syracuse itself there was a party which wished to see 
the city fall into their hands. These had despatched 
their agents to Nicias, and insisted he should not quit 
the siege. Yet, thus enlightened as he was, in reality 
be knew not how to act, as his mind was balanced be- 
tween two measures, which equally required mature 
deliberation : but, for the present, he openly declared 
himself in council against drawing off the army. He 
told them, * he was perfectly well assured that the 
Athenians would never forgive him, should he carrjr 
their troops fromr Sicily without peremptory orders : 
that the affair would not then lie under the cognisance 
of such as here advised it, and with their own eyes 
were convinced of the necessity of such a step, but of 
men who would form their judgments on the spiteful 
calumniations of others, and the influence some mali*- 
cious demagogues would have over their understand- 
ingSy by which their fate would be determined.' He 
farther represented, that * many, nay, the greater part 
of the soldiers, who now formed the troops, and make 
such tragical outcries about the perils that environ 
them at present, would change their notes so soon as 
they were landed again at Athens, and ascribe their 
return to the treachery and corruption of their com- 
manders.' For such reasons, he declared, ' as he was 
well acquainted with Athenian tempers, he would 
choose, rather than be undone at Athens by base cri- 
minations and an unjust sentence, to hazard the last 
extremity, and perish, if so it must be, under the vio- 
lence of the enemy.' He maintained, however, 'that 
the state of the Syracusans was worse than their own. 
The demand on them for the pay of foreigners was 
large ; their expenses in securing the outworks of Sy- 
racuse were high: they had now supported a large 

THUC. VOL. III. H 
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nary for the space of aQ intire year ; want therefore 
must soon come on them, and they must shortly he 
totally distressed ; hecause the sum of two thousand 
talents ^ they had already expended of their own stock, 
and had even contracted a large deht hesides: and, 
in case they ahate of their present punctuality, or 
making good the appointments of the* forces they have 
on footy their strength must moulder away ; since it 
consisted, not like the Athenians, of troops which 
must serve, but of such as were only discretionary 
aids.' He concluded with ' the necessity they lay un- 
der, from the ties of duty, to continue the siege with 
vigor, and by no means expose a superior strength to 
ruin, through a false presumption that they were in- 
ferior in point of supplies.' 

Nicias expressed himself on this occasion with an 
air of neat confidence, as a person perfectly well ac- 
quainted with, the state of Syracuse and the failure of 
money there, and because there was a party within 
the city which acted in favor of the Athenians, and 
had advised him, by their agents, by no means to 
raise the siege. And, what is more, he placed a 
stronger dependence now on the fleet than ever he had 
before the late unsuccessful engagement. 

As to the proposal of continuing the siege, Demo- 
sthenes would not yield the least degree of attention to 
it : * If the army must not evacuate Sicily without a 
peremptory order from Athens, but must persist in 
this destructive service, he judged it would be better 
to draw them off to Tbapsus or to Catana, where they 
might find opportunity enough to make incursions with 
the land army on the territories of the enemy, and by 
committing devastations, might highly distress them. 

1 3Sr,5O0L sterling. 
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Their fleet might then engage in the open sea, not in a 
dpaee confined and straitened, Which was the greatest 
advantage to the enemy, hut in sufficient sea room, 
where all their superior skill might fairly he exerted ; 
where they would he ahle to make their tacks, and 
hear down again on the foe with greater agility, and 
more violent shocks, than could he done in the limi- 
tary space of a close pent-up harhor. On the whole, 
he affirmed, that his consent should never he given to 
a longer continuance in their present posts; hut he was 
for moving off with all possible expedition, and they 
had not a moment to lavish on delay.' 

Eurymedon then declared that his sense of things 
coincided with that of Demosthenes ; and, Nicias per- 
sisting in the contrary opinion, a fit of languor and 
suspense ensued, attended with the secret imagination 
that the positiveness of Nicias resulted from some 
stronger hopes of success he had conceived above his 
colleagues. And in this manner the Athenians fell 
into dilatory measures, and continued in their camp 
before Syracuse. 

But in this interval Gylippus and Sicanus returned 
to Syracuse : Sicanus truly disappointed of Agrigeri- 
tum, for he was advanced no farther than Gela when 
the sedition in favor of the Syracusans was brought to 
an amicable period ; but then Gylippus was returned 
at the head of a numerous body, consisting of levies 
made in Sicily, and the heavy-armed troops from Pe- 
loponnesus, who in the spring had put to sea on board 
the transport, but came over last from Africa to Seli- 
nus ; for into Africa they had been driven by contrary 
winds ; and, having there been furnished by the Cyre- 
neans with two triremes and a set of pilots, as they 
coasted along the African shore, they relieved the 
Evesperit&e, then blocked up by the Libyans. The 
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latter they defeated in a set battle ; and, proceeding 
from thenee along the shore, they reached Neapolis, a 
Carthaginian marly from whence lies the shortest cut 
to Sicily, being only a passage of two days and a 
night. Hence therefore they stood across, and landed 
at Selinus. 

With this accession of strength, the Syracusans in- 
stantly prepared to attack the Athenians again both by 
land and sea. But the Athenian generals, finding they 
had received so large an augmentation, and that the 
posture of their own affairs was so far from being 
changed for the better, that day after day it grew 
worse in every respect ; and, what was worst of all, 
that their troops were quite exhausted with fatigue 
and sickness, they repented now in earnest that they 
had not drawn off in time ; and, as Nicias now no 
longer opposed that step with the same vehemence as 
he had done before, but merely endeavored that it 
should not be determined in public council, they issued 
out orders, with the utmost secrecy,. that the whole ar- 
mament should hold themselves in readiness to put to 
sea on a signal given : but, all things now ready, the 
very moment they were going to embark the moon 
was eclipsed ; for it was now the time of the full. The 
bulk of thd army, struck with the awful appearance, 
called out on the generals to halt ; and Nicias, always 
addicted too much to superstition and such vulgar 
scruples, positively declared, ' that it sh9uld no more 
be debated whether they should remove or not, till the 
three times nine days were past, which the soothsayers 
prescribe on such occasions/ So, for this reason, a 
longer stay was forced on the Athenians, who had been 
too dilatory already.' 

• » That the bulk of an army or a fleet should be frightened at 
such appearances, is no wonder at all : they are ever igso- 
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The Syracusans^ who had soon an intelligence of 
their designs, were now more animated than ever to 

rant ; and {be most daring of them in other respects have 
been much addicted to superstition. But one cannot help 
being surprised at the ignorance and superstition of Nicras ; 
one cannot help pitying and deploring the foible of a man 
who had so good a heart. Plutarch expatiates largely on this 
occasion. ' £yen the vulgar/ says he, ' at this time were well 
apprised that an eclipse of the sun was often occasioned, 
about the time of the change, by an interposition of the moon : 
but, as to the moon, by the interposition of what body, ana 
how on a sudden, at the full, its light fades away or emits 
variety of color, was not easy for them to conceive. They 
thought it a strange occurrence, and sent from God as a 
prognostic of great calamities. The first person who wrote 
a clear and bold solution of the enlightening and obscura- 
tion of the moon, was Anaxagoras, who now had not been 
long dead ; nor was his account in every body's hands, but 
concealed, imparted only to a few, and that with caution 
and assurances of secrecy. The world could not bear that na« 
turalists and meteormongers, as they were then styled, should 
seem to restrain the Divine power by quaint argumentation!^ 
invisible operations, and necessary consequences : for such 
attempts Protagoras was banished ; and Pericles, with much 
ado, procured the release of Anaxagoras when thrown into 
prison. Nay, Socrates, who never meddled with any of these 
points, was however put to death on the charge of philoso- 
phising. It was not till late that the glory of Plato shone 
abroad ; who, by his irreproachable life, and subjecting na- 
taral necessities to a divine and sovereign power, cleared 
away all bad imputations from studies of this kind, and by a 
mathematical beginning opened a field to other sciences. And 
thus his friend Dion, at what time he was setting sail from 
Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not at all disheartened by 
an eclipse of the moon, but landed safe at Syracuse, and 
ejected the tyrant. It was the misfortime of Nicias, at this 

{'uncture, not to have even a skilful soothsaver with him ; for 
lis intimate, Stilbides, who had cured much of his supersti- 
tion, had died a little before ; since this portent, as Philocho- 
rns says, was not a bad one, but an excellent good one, for a 
flying army ; since acts which are accompanied with fear 
stand in need of concealment, and light is ever an adversary 
to them. Besides, after eclipses of the sun or^mbon, it was 
the usual custom, as Autoclides has informed us, to hold only 
a three days' cessation from business. But Nicias persuaded 
himself that a complete revolution of the moon ought to be 
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press briskly on tb« Athenians, as oil men who had 
given proofs of tiieir own inward conyiction that they 
were no longer a match for their foes, either by sea or 
land ; since with other thoughts they never could have 
projected a re-embarkation. Apprehensive, at the 
same time, that should they remove to any other quar- 
ter of Sicily, they would become more difficult of re^ 
duction, they saw the necessity of engaging them by 
sea without a moment's loss, whilst yet they bad an 
advantage in compelling them to fight. On this they 
ordered the complements of men on board their ships, 
and exercised their crews as many days as was judged 
9ufficient : but when opportunity offered of fighting to 
advantage, on the first day they assaulted the Athe- 
nian intreijchments ; and a party of heavy-armed and 
horsemen, though not numerous, sallying out at some 
of the ports to beat them ofi', they cut off some of the 
heavy-armed from the rest of that party, and, having 
put them to flight, followed the pursuit. As the spot, 
farther, on which the assault was made, was narrow, 
the Athenians lost seventy horses, and a small number 
of their heavy-armed. Nothing more happened on 
this day, as the army of the Syracusans now made 
their retreat. 

But on the day following they stood out with their 
fleet,* to the number of seventy-six ships ; and, at the 

waited for j as if with his own eyes he had not seen her shine 
bright a^ain, when she had passed the shadow and the earth's 
interi)osition. Yet, throwing up all attention to other points, 
he minded nothing hut sacrificing, till his enemies attacked 
him.' Life of Nicias. 

^ Plutarch adds, that ' on this occasion the very- lads came 
oat in fishing ho^t^ and skifiis, taunting and insulting the 
Athenians. One ^4' these lads, Heraclides, of a noble ftunily, 
who had advanced too near, was in great danger of being in- 
tercepted by an Athenian Tessel ; but PolUchus, the uneie of 
the lad, alar^^^ for his safety, oharfed instsntly with the ten 
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Bftue time, tbe land army inarched up to tlie intrench-^ 
nents. The Athenians launched out, with fourscore 
and six, to give them a reception ; and thus charging^ 
one another, an engagement ensued. Eurymedon 
commanded the right wing of the Athenian fleet, and 
endeavored to overreach and surround the ships of the 
enemy. For this purpose he opened his line, and 
stood along too close to the land ; which gave the Sy- 
racusans and their allies, who had now defeated the 
centre of the Athenians, an opportunity to intercept 
him in the bottom and recess of the harbor, where 
they slew Eurymedon himself, and destroyed the ships 
which had separated in his company ; and, this done, 
they gave chase to the whole Athenian fleet, and drove 
them ashore. 

Gylippus, now perceiving that the ships of the 
enemy were defeated and driven aground quite wide 
of the piles and their camp, formed instantly a design 
to make slaughter of the men as they were leaping on 
shore, and of giving the Syracusans an opportunity 
easily to draw off all the ships from land, of which 
they were in tire masters. At the head therefore of 
one division of the land force he marched down to the 
pier to second the fleet. The Tyrrhenes happened to 
have been posted nearest by the Athenians ; who, 
seeing ia body of the enemy running down thither in a 
disorderly manner, advanced eagerly to meet them ; 
and charging briskly on the van, put them to flight^, 
and drove them into the lake of Lysimelia : but, soon 
after, a reinforcement of Syracusans and their allies 
coming up, the Athenians also advanced with speed to 
snccor their friends; and, trembling for their ships, 

triremes he had under his command. The rest of the Symcu^ 
Ban fleet, now alarmed for Pollichus, ran in at once, and 
brought on a general engagement/ Life of Nicias. 
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fioon came to an engagement wit)i tbem, and aAer 
roating, pursued them amain. They slaughtered now 
a great number of the heavy-armed ; and, what was 
more, preserved the far greater part of their fleet, and 
towed again to their former moorings all their ships, 
except eighteen, which the Syracusans and their allies 
made prizes, and put all the men on board them to the 
sword* With, a view, farther, to destroy the rest by 
setting them on fire, they filled an old transport ship 
with fascines and combustible matter, and, as the wind 
blew right on the Athenians, set her on fire, and let 
her drive in amongst them. The Athenians, trembling 
for the^ships, put all their engines instantly at work to 
extinguish the flames ; which, baring at length efiec- 
tuated, and kept this fire-ship clear of their own ves* 
sels, they were delivered from this imminent danger. 

After this the Syracusans erected a trophy for their 
victorious engagement on the water, and for the inter-* 
ception of the party of the heavy-armed before the in* 
trenchments, where they had taken so many horses. 
The Athenians also did the same, for the repulse given 
by the Tyrrhenes to the land forces of the enemy, and 
their being chased into the lake, and the larger success 
^hey afterwards obtained with the rest of their army. 

But now, when, beyond the reach of doubt, the Sy- 
racusans, though at first alarmed at the large rein- 
forcement of shipping brought against them by Demo- 
sthenes, had gained a signal victory by sea, the Athe- 
pians were plunged into a total dejection of spirit: 
they were thunderstruck by the reverse of misfortunes 
1^0 little expected ; and began to repent, with much more 
bitterness of thought, that. they had ever eng^ed in 
so fatal an expedition. They had invaded states whose 
policy was already of a piece with their own ; whose 
form of government was popular^ like that of Athene; 
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and which florished in shipping, in horses, and each 
article of power : and yet, finding themselyes unable 
to give any measure of success to tb^ir projects by in* 
troducing dissensions amongst them through political 
embroilments, nor even by a powerful force, superior 
to that of their foes, able to ward off the many blows 
they had received, they had fallen beforehand into 
great anxieties ; and now, sadly beaten as they were at 
sea, one thought of which they never could hitherto 
have conceived, their despondency became more vio- 
lent than ever. 

From this time the Syracusaus scoured the whole 
harbor, without having any thing to fear. They had 
also formed a scheme of barring up its mouth ; that 
the Athenians, though ever so intent on it, might for 
the future not have it in their power to steal away* 
Their care and diligence were no longer employed on 
the view alone of their own preservation, but on the 
larger view of ruining the Athenians. They concluded, 
und justly too, that the latter turns in their favor had 
given them the ascendant over these invaders ; and^ 
could they but compass the total overthrow of this 
body of Athenians and their allies, the grand achieve- 
ment would strike all Greece with admiration. Nay 
more, all other Grecians must reap the fruits of such 
auceess; of whom some would in an instant recover 
freedom, and others be delivered from the fear of 
losing it ; for the remaining strength of Athens would 
never be able to stand against that weight of war with 
which she must be soon encompassed about. And 
thus, could they (Syracusans) be the glorious authors 
of such desirable events, they Aiust infallibly become 
objects of wonder, not only to all the present age, but 
to latest posterity* And of a truth, considered in such 
a light) it was great and glorious ambition to aim at 
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the conquest, not only of the Athenians, bat also of 
their whole extensive and combined alliance ; and this, 
not merely to earn laurels for themselves, but for the 
auxiliaries also who had engaged in their cause ; since, 
exposed in the front of the war with the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Corinthians, they had objected their own 
state to the fury of a storm which threatened them all, 
and, by their own personal valor in naval engage^ 
ments had contributed most to such a height of suc- 
cess. 

The various people, now got together at this one 
city of Syracuse, were so very numerous, as to be ex- 
ceeded only by the comprehensive ro]l of those who, 
in the series of the present war, sided either with the 
states of Athens or Sparta. The catalogue is subjoined 
of tliose who mustered in the offensive and defensive 
armies at Syracuse ; who fought against or in behalf of 
Sicily ; who joined for the reduction or preservation 
of this island, not so much from just and lawful mo- 
tives, or a concurrence resulting from the ties of blood, 
as from policy, or interest, or direct compulsion. 

The Athenians, truly, in quality of lonians, bad vo- 
luntarily come hither against the Syracusans, who 
were Dorians ; attended by those who spoke the same 
dialect and used the same institutions with themselves, 
the Lemnians, and ImbWans, and those iEginetae who 
were the present possessors of iEgina. The Hestia>- 
ans, farther, now inhabiting Hestiaea, in Euboea, as an 
Athenian colony, had joined in the expedition. Of 
the remaining numbers, some came along with them 
because they were dependents; some, though inde- 
pendent, because they were confederates; and some 
there were who attended merely for their pay. Th^ 
dependents and tributaries were the Eretrians, and 
ChalcideanSy and Styrennans, and Carystians, from 
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Euboea ; from the ulands, the Ceaas, and Andrians, 
and Tei'ans ; from Ionia, the Milesians, and Samians, 
and Chians ; of these the Chians, being not subjected 
to a tribute, but only to furnish a quota of shipping, 
though independent at home, yet followed their arms. 
And all these hitherto recited ivere lonians and Athe- 
nian colonies, excepting the Carystians, for these last 
are Dryopes ; but, as subjected to Athens, not so much 
from choice as lonians, as by mere compulsion, they 
DOW followed their masters against Dorians. To these 
were added ^olians; the Methymneans, for instance, 
who were to furnish shipping, but were exempted from 
tribute ; the Tenedians, farther, and JBnians, who were 
tributaries ; but these, being uEolians, were now com*' 
pelled to fight against other ^Eolians ; namely, their 
own founders, the Bceotians, who adhered to the Syra- 
cusans. The Plataeans did the same, and were the 
only Boeotians that acted against Boeotians on the jus- 
tifiable pretext of lasting enmity. The Rhodians, far-^ 
tfaer, and Cytherians, attended, though both of Doric- 
descent : the Cytherians, truly, who are a Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, bore arms at this juncture on the Athe- 
nian side, against the Lacedaemonians, under the com- 
mand of Gylippus ; and the Rhodians, Argives by de- 
scent, were obliged to turn their arms against the 
Doric Syracusans ; nay, against the Geloans, a colony 
of their own, now acting in concert with the S3nraou>* 
sans. Of the people of the isles on the coast of Pelo-. 
ponnesus came the Cephallenians and Zacynthians; 
independent, in fact, but through their situation con- 
trolled in some measure by the Athenians, who are' 
masters of the sea. The Corcyreans, farther, who 
were not only of Doric, but, what is more, were even 
of Corinthian original, as being a colony of the latter, 
and by blood allied to the farmer, from compulsion, as 
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they gave out for a color, though in truth from delibe* 
rate malice, since opposing the Corinthians, whom 
they hated, they followed the Athenians with an ardor 
inferior to none. The Messenians, also, now styled 
Messenians of Nanpactus, and those from Pylos, which 
was still held by the Athenians, were brought along to 
th^ war ; to whom must be added a small party of 
Megarean exiles, who by a sad reverse of fortune now 
took part against the Selinuntians,Vho were also Me- 
garean. The residue of the confederates were engi^ed 
rather on free and spontaneous choice. The Argives, 
for instance, not more from obligations of subsisting 
treaties than the rancor they bore the Lacedaemonians, 
and the gratification of private spleen, though Doric, 
yet followed the Ionic Athenians against their Doric 
kindred. But the Mantineans and the rest of the Ar- 
cadians, who are mercenaries, and eternally habituated 
to act against any foe pointed out to them, were now 
so far influenced by gain as to regard those Arcadians 
as their enemies who came over on this occasion in 
company with the Corinthians. The Cretans also and 
iEtolians were there, allured by an advantageous pay; 
and thus it happened that the Cretans, who, in concert 
with the Rhodians, had founded Gela, readily took 
part, for the sakct of gain, not with, but against, a co- 
lony which themselves had planted. There was also 
a body of Acarnanian auxiliaries, partly induced 1o 
join by the pay they received, but principally for their 
personal regard for Demosthenes and their attachment 
to the Athenians. . And thus have we run them over 
to the utmost boundary of the Ionian . gulf. Of the 
Italic nations, the Thurians, and those Metapontians 
whom intestine feuds had reduced to the necessity of 
fighting for subsistence, joined their arms ; and, of the 
Sicilian, the Naxians and Cataneans ; of barbariaa. 
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the EgesteanSf who were the first moyers of this grand 
contentioDy and the major part of the Siculi ; and, out 
of Sicily, some of the Tyrrhenes, from enmity to the 
Syracusans, and the mercenary lapygians. So many 
nations were assembled together at present under com- 
mand of the Athenians. 

The auxiliaries, on the side of the Syracusans, were 
the Camarineans, who border close on them, and the 
Oeloans, who are situated next the Camarineans. To 
proceed regularly : as the Agrigentines were neutral, 
the Selinuntians next occur, who are seated beyond 
the Agrigentines, since they inhabit that tract of the 
island which faces Africa. Then the Himereans, the 
only Grecian people who inhabit that part of the island 
which lies off the Tyrrhene sea, and were the only 
body which came from thence to the aid of Syracuse. 
The several nations of Greek descent settled in Sicily, 
being all Doric, and independent, acted together in 
concert. Of the barbarous people they had those Si- 
culi alone who did not openly rerolt to the Athenians ; 
but, out of Sicily, the Lacedaemonians sent them a 
citizen of Sparta to command, and a body of neoda- 
modes and helots. By a neodaroas is meant a citizen 
newly enfranchised. The Corinthians alone aided 
them both with shipping and a land force, in conjunc- 
tion with the Leucadians and Ambraciots, by blood 
allied to Syracuse. From Arcadia also came a body 
of mercenaries, sent by the Corinthians ; and the Sicy- 
onians, who acted on compulsion ; and of those who 
dwell without the Peloponnesus, were the Boeotians. 
3ut, beside these foreign aids, the Sicilians^ as pos- 
sessed of great and powerful cities, furnished out in 
4all respects a much greater and well-appointed force : 
for by them a numerous body of heavy-armed, of 
ships, and horses, and other kinds of military force, 
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in an amazing abnndance, were raised and bronght to 
Syracuse : and yet it must be said that the domestie 
force of the Syracosans was more to be considered 
than all the rest, from the greatness of their state and 
the immediate nrgency of those perils with which they 
were environed. 

These were the aids, the numerous aids, assembled 
together by the contending parties ; and at this junc- 
ture all these were present on each side of the con- 
test ; and from this crisis neither party received any 
accession. 

The Syracusans therefore, and their confederates, 
thought, since the signal victory they had gained on 
the water, it would be a brave exploit, and highly for 
their glory, to make the whole extensive camp of the 
Athenians their prize, and cut off their retreat on both 
elements, both by land and sea. With this project 
they immediately barred up the great harbor, the 
mouth of which is about eight stadia ' over, with a 
line of triremes placed side by side, and other vessels 
and boats moored fast together by anchors ; and got 
every thing besides in readiness, in case the Athe- 
nians should venture on another engagement. Their 
every view was now become large and aspiring. 

When the Athenians saw the harbor thus barred up, 
and perceived, farther, the whole of the enemy's de- 
signs, it was judged high time to go to consultation. 
The commanders of the different bodies were called to 
council, with the generals ; in which, on representa- 
tions made * of the great distress to which they were 
reduced, and that they had not a stock of provi^ns 
ample enough for their immediate subsistence ; for, 
bent on sailing away, they had sent already to Gatana 

> Nearly a mile. 
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to countermand any fresh conToys; and, unless tbey 
coald recorer their mastery at sea, it would be im- 
practicable for the future to obtain a supply/ they came 
to a final resolution, ' to quit their intrenchments on the 
higher ground, and before the station of their shipping 
to raise a circular work, of as little compass as possible, 
but sufficient to serve for a magazine and hospital, and 
to this only to assign a guard : as for the rest of the 
land army, they were to oblige every soldier to go on 
board, that all the ships, which yet were undamaged, 
or had been laid up for want of hands, might be com- 
pletely manned ; and thus they must fight their pas- 
sage out of the harbor ; and, if it succeeded, make 
directly for Catana ; but, if repulsed, they would burn 
their shipping, and, moving off in one body by land, 
would endeavor by the most expeditious marches to 
reach the nearest place that woidd receive them, whe- 
ther barbarian or Grecian/ 

Such was the plan resolved on, and which they be- 
gun immediately to execute ; for now, abandoning 
their upper intrenchments, they drew down to the 
beach, and manned the whole of their shipping, on 
board of which they forced, without exception, all 
such as had youth and vigor enough to be of service 
there. The whole number of ships they were by this 
means enabled to man amounted to a hundred and ten. 
They also placed on board the fieet a large number of 
archers, the darters of the Acarnanians, and other 
foreign auxiliaries ; and provided in all other respecte 
for action, as well as their condition would permit or 
the nature of the project required. 

When things were thus in great forwardness Nicias, 
taking notice that the soldiery were much dejected by 
the great defeats, which, contrary to their wonted cua- 
torn, they had received by sea, and yet desirous to 
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hazard another engagement as soon as possible, be* 
cause pinched for want of necessary subsistence, he 
gathered them all round about himself; and en- 
deavored to raise their drooping spirits by the fol- 
lowing e}Lhortation, the first of the kind he had ever 
made: 

' My fellow-soldiers, whether of the Athenian oir 
confederate troops ! the bold attempt wc are now going 
to make is of equal concern to each individual amongst 
us; since, not more for victory over our foes than for 
the preservation of ourselves and our country, we are 
now to fight ; and, if our naval efforts be crowned 
with victory, each of us may again be blessed with 
the sight of his own native city. Away therefore 
with these faces of despair, this painful dejection, fit 
only for a raw inexperienced multitude, who, unsuc- 
cessful in their first attempts, for ever after bid adieu 
to hope, and by unmanly fears anticipate misfor- 
tunes ! 

* As for you, Athenians, who form so considerable a 
part of this assembly, experienced as you are in such 
variety of warfare ; and you also, our allies, who 
have ever fought under our banners ; recall to your 
refiectiou the unexpected turns of war; encourage 
the hope that fortune may at length declare for us, 
and determine once more to engage the foe with a 
spirit worthy of that numerous strength of which, by 
ocular demonstration, you see yourselves this moment 
possessed. Those points, of which we may perceive 
we may avail ourselves against the narrowness of the 
harbor's mouth against such a multitude of vessels as 
will be crowded together, and against that particular 
disposition of soldiers on their decks, from which on 
the former occasion we suffered so much ; all these, I 
must tell you, are as well adjusted as our present con- 
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dition win permit, by the united care of us yonr gene- 
rals and your own masters ; for many archers and 
darters shall now line your decks, and that crowd of 
soldiers, which, when we engage in the open sea, we 
never can use, because the vessels would be too hea- 
vily laden, to allow the proper exertion of our skill ; 
that crowd, I say, in this pent-up contracted space, 
shall give to our naval battle the strength and stability 
of a land engagement. We have also devised the pro- 
per means to compensate the inferior structure of our 
ships, and, in return for the consolidated beaks of the 
enemy, have provided the ships with grappling-irons, 
which will hold fast a vessel that has run against you 
from getting clear, provided those on board will per- 
form their duty ; because, as necessity enforces us 
now to fight a mere land battle from our decks, it 
highly concerns us neither to be beaten off ourselves, 
nor to suffer them to get clear from our grapple ; espe- 
cially when all the ambient shore, excepting the small 
tract now occupied by our own army, is hostile in 
regard to us. Mindful of these things, it behoves you 
to fight it out so long as strength and vigor shall enable 
you, and never suffer yourselves to be driven on such 
a shore ; but, when once your ship has grappled with 
a foe, never once to think of losing your hold, till you 
have cleared the enemy's decks of all the defendants. 
But these points I give in charge to the heavy- 
armed, not less than to the seamen ; since this me- 
thod of engagement is more particularly your pro-* 
vince, and since it still remains within your power to 
earn a glorious victory, by putting your land method 
into practice. But the seamen I exhort, and with 
my exhortations mingle my intreatieis, not to shrink 
too much under the sensibility of past defeats, as 
your decks are now better armed in all respects than 

THUC. VOL. 111. I 
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they were before, and as the number of the shipping is 
enlarged* Recall the idea of that heart-delighting 
privilege, of which you are now to secure the con- 
tinuance : to you I speak, who, though not of Athe- 
nian extraction, have hitherto been regarded and ho-* 
nored as Athenians ; and, for speaking well our lan- 
guage, and appropriating our manners, have been 
admired through the whole extent of Greece, have 
participated the benefits of our largely extended em- 
pire, not >less than ourselves in point of profit, and 
much more than ourselves in striking awe into your 
vassals, and being exempted from the attacks of in- 
justice. Since, therefore, you alone have freely 
shared our empire with us, you are bound by all the 
ties of honor by no means to desert its present vindi- 
cation. Then, in open despite of those Corinthians 
whom you have so often conquered, and of those Sici- 
lians not one of whom durst look us in the face so 
long as the vigor of our fleet was unimpaired, drive 
your foes before you, and strike into them the plain 
conviction, that your military skill, though struggling 
with weakness and misfortunes, is yet far superior to 
all their strength and luck united. 

' But, to the native citizens of Athens amongst you, 
I must once more suggest that you have now no lon- 
ger in your docks suoh another fleet as this, nor have 
left behind you such another body of heavy-armed. 
If therefore your immediate fate be any thing less than 
victory, your enemies will sail and be dtrectly at 
Athens ; and the remainder of our forces there will no 
longer be able to repulse the united assaults of their 
domestic foes and*such foreign invaders. Nay, the 
infallible result must be, that you at once put on the 
chains of Syracusans, against whom you are conscious 
with what intentions you at first came here, whilst 
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your country must be forced to submit to a Lacedse* 
monian bondage. Now therefore summon all your 
courage, to earn tbe day in whicb your own liberty 
and that of Athens is to be the victor's prize ; and let 
each individual amongst you invigorate himself with 
the thought ; nay, let it throw life and spirit into the 
whole army, that those who are now to engage on 
boar4 this present fleet are the whole of the land and 
naval force of your country ; are the Surviving sup- 
ports of the state, and the great name of Athens. In 
so momentous a conflict, whoever amongst you excels 
in military skill or inward bravery, that person had 
never so fine an opportunity to give demonstration of 
his superior worth, or to perform a great service for 
himself, or for the welfare of his country.' 

Nicias, after he had finished this earnest exhorta- 
tion, ordered them to repair directly to their posts on 
board the fleet. 

As all this hurry of preparation lay within their 
view, Gylippus and the Syracusans could not escape 
the conviction that the Athenians were bent on another 
engagement. They had moreover received intelli- 
gence of the new project of the grappling-irons. As 
therefore they had provided against every thing be- 
sides, they also made provision to counterwork that 
project. For this purpose they had covered the prows 
and almost the whole gunwale of their ships with hides ; 
that, when the grappling-iron was thrown, it might slip 
off and catch no hold. And no sooner were all their 
preparations completed than the Syracusan generals, 
in concert with Gylippus, animated their men to engage 
with resolution, by the following harangue : 

^ That your past achievements have been glorious 
indeed, and for the acquisition of greater honor and 
glory that you are now on the brink of engaging, the 
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generality of yon, ye Syracnsans and confederates, are 
well convinced, and need not at present to be is* 
formed ; for otherwise you could never have persisted 
90 far in this warm career of bravery and success: but, 
if there be a man amongst you whose sense of things 
drops short of their real position, we shall now throw 
on it the needful illustration. 

' This land, our property, the Athenians have in> 
vaded ; aiming in the first place at enslaving Sicily ; 
and, had this design succeeded, at inflicting an equal 
fate on Peloponnesus, and the rest of Greece. And 
yet these very Athenians, who ei^joy already the largest 
tract of empire that any ancient or modern state of 
Qreece has at any time enjoyed, you are the first who 
have bravely resisted ; and of that navy, on which they 
erected their encroaching pile of power, are plainly 
the victors in several engagements ; as again, in that 
which now approaches, you will assuredly beat them : 
for men, who have received such severe checks in a 
point for which they so highly plumed themselves, 
will for the future have a much worse opinion of their 
own merit than if they had never conceived so high a 
value of it ; and, when all their towering pretensioDS 
are so unexpectedly blasted, their subsequent efforts 
must of course drop short of their real strength : and 
this, you may rest assured, is the present state of yon- 
der Athenians. And by parity, in regard to ourselves, 
that proportion of strength we enjoyed at first, with 
which, though far inferior in skUl, we boldly and suc- 
cessfully presumed to withstand them, must now be 
suitably enlarged ; and, with the farther accession of 
this inward assurance, that we are really the best, 
since we have beaten the best seamen in the world, our 
^pes of success are in every light redoubled ; and 
then human experience teaches us that, in every com- 
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p^titioDy the Warmest hope is eyer accompamed with 
the gpneatest resolution. 

' But farther, those late alterations which they hare 
introduced among their shipping, in order to equalise 
and balance ours, hare been a long time familiar to ouy 
own practice ; and each of their new preparations we 
shall dexterously improve to our own adrantage : for 
when, contrary to the long and inyeterate discipline of 
their fleet, there are crowded together on their decks a 
numerous body of heary-armed, as well as another nu- 
merous body of mere terra Jirma darters, as they may 
properly be styled ; when thus Acarnanians and other 
landmen are forced on board, who even sitting would 
be unable to poise and direct their weapons, how can 
they aroid endangering their vessels? or, jumbled 
confusedly together, and tottering under motions to 
which they are not inured, how can they escape a total 
disorder? 

* What still makes more against them, the multitude 
of their shipping will only serve the more to embarrass 
them ; and let this dispel the fears of those who may 
be afraid of engaging against their superior numbers ; 
for a multitude of ships in a contracted space will be 
more slow in executing orders, and are at the same 
time most easily exposed to the annoyance which our 
preparations are contrived to give them. And now 
attend to the true and real situation of the foe, ad 
from good intelligence we are enabled clearly to de- 
clare it to you. 

^ Environed on all sides with misfortunes, and dis-* 
tressed in a present want of the necessaries of life, 
they are become quite desperate : and hence, though 
they have resigned all confidence in their real strength^ 
yet in the fury of despair they are throwing them- 
selves on the decision of fortune ; that either, if the 
passage can be forced, they may launch out to sea r 
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or, that project failing^, may attempt a retreat by land ; 
as if to a worse condition than their present it were 
not in the power of fortune to reduce them. Warmed 
therefore with braye resentment, let us also try the 
encounter against such confusion, and against the 
fortune of our inveterate foes, now treacherously bent 
to finish their destruction. Let us charge with the full 
conyiction, that on an enemy who would justify tbeir 
invasion on the principle of redressing wrongs, it is 
most fair and equitable to satiate all the fury of re- 
venge ; nay more, that vengeance on a foe is an appe- 
tite of our nature, and commonly said to be the sweet- 
est of all human enjoyments. But that those men 
yonder are our foes, our most bitter unrelenti^ng foes, 
you need no farther proofs ; since, bent on enslaving 
this our country, they first made the voyage ; and, had 
this their odious project been successful, on our citi- 
zens they had inflicted the most cruel torments, on our 
wives and children the most indecent enormities, and 
on Syracuse the most ignominious appellation. In a 
work of so just retaliation, to indulge a tenderness of 
mind, or to think it gain to let them depart without 
additional revenge, will be a matter of just reproach ; 
for the latter is all they will be able to effect, even 
though at length they may be victors : but to us, could 
we execute the fhir and equitable wishes of our hearts, 
by inflicting on them the punishment they well de- 
serve, and in setting the liberty of all Sicily, as it has 
been ever enjoyed by us, beyond the reach of any fu- 
ture insults, how glorious must such achievements be ! 
for such critical moments of adventure are most rarely 
to be met with ; which, if unsuccessful, can do the least 
disservice ; but, if successful, draw after them the most 
valuable acquisitions.' 

When the Syracusan generals, seconded by Gylip- 
puSr ^ " ^ * '^H this, their ei^hortation to their owi^ 
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soldiers, they also, in their turn, repaired immediately 
on board their fleet, as they found was already done 
by the Athenians. 

JBut Nicias, whose mind was surcharged with pre* 
Bent cares, sensible how extreme the danger, and how 
nearly approaching ; since this yery moment they were 
only not in motion ; and once more reflecting that, as 
generally happens in aflairs of such prodigious moment, 
some points might yet be left imperfect, something of 
energy, and weight, and influence, be yet left unsaid ; 
be called out again on every single captain in the fleet, 
addressing himself separately to them, with the honor- 
able mention of their fathers, themselves, and their 
tribe ; and conjuring each, by his own distinguishing 
Bplendor, whatever it was, ^ not now to betray it, nor 
tarnish those hereditary virtues on which their n* 
pestors had founded their glory ;' reminding them 
earnestly ' of the uninterrupted freedom of their coun- 
try, and the privilege they had ever enjoyed of living 
in it quite free and uncontroled ;' asserting other argu- 
ments, such as, with men who had their all so much at 
stake, might have influence and weight ; no matter now 
how trite or hacknied by frequent repetitions, or how 
equally applicable to every ease, as fetched from the 
endearments of their wives, and their ofi^^pring, and 
their paternal gods; such as from every topic, in a 
plunge of horror and distress, are rung in the ears of 
men, as likely to animate and persuade. And thus at 
last, though fearful that not even yet he had said 
enough, but all that the time would permit, he parted 
from them ; and, placing himself at the head of the 
land army, marched down to the beach ; where he 
drew them up in as large a line as they could possibly 
form, that their appearance might have the greater 
effect in emboldening those on board the fleet. 
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And now Demosthenes, and Menander» and Euthy* 
demus (for these went on board to command the fleet), 
getting clear from their moorings, stood away directly 
towards the barricade of the harbor, and that interval 
of its mouth not yet completely barred, in order to 
clear the passage. The Syracttsans also and their 
allies had now launched forth against them with their 
usual number of ships. A detachment of these were 
so stationed as to guard the passage; the rest were 
spread circularly quite round the harbor, that on all 
sides at once they might attack the Athenians, and their 
land army on the beach might second them on ap* 
preaches to the shore. The Syracusan fleet was com-* 
manded by Sicanus and Agatharchus, who were respec^ 
tively stationed in each of the wings, whilst Pythen 
and the Corinthians composed the centre. 

When the Athenians were come up to the barricade, 
they ran boldly at it ; and, by the violence of the first 
ibhock, they beat off the vessels ranged about it, and 
were intent on clearing away the whole barricade. 
But here, the Syracusans and allies falling in amongst 
them from every quarter, a general engagement en- 
sued, not only at the barricade, but in every part of 
the harbor. Obstinate it really proved, and such a 
battle as they had never fpught before. Great, in 
truth, was the ardor of the seamen on both sides, in 
running on the enemy, whenever the word was given ; 
and great was the art exerted by the officers, in attack 
and defence, and reciprocal contention. The soldiers 
on board exerted all their efforts, that, when ship came 
to close with ship, no stretch of military skill slionld 
be omitted on the hatches. Every individual, abiding 
firmly in his post, strained all his diligence to signalise 
his own behavior. But, as numerous ships were falling 
in together amongst one another in little sea room^ and 
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SO large a number never fought before in so small a 
apace (since the amount of both fleets fell little short 
of two hundred), the direct incursions with the beak 
were few, because room was wanting for tacks and 
passages ; but boardings were frequent, as the vessels 
were continually running foul of one another, or in 
sheering off met with others which were coming on ; 
find, so long as a vessel was in her approach, those on 
the hatches poured plentifully against her whole showers 
of javelins, and arrows, and stones ; but, when they 
were once come to grappling, the soldiers, closing in 
firm battalion, endeavored by force to board one an- 
other. Nay, it most frequently happened, through the 
straitness of sea room, that the very moment one party 
boarded the enemy, the very same moment they were 
also boarded themselves, as two vessels lay often along- 
side of an enemy ; nay, sometimes more, by necessity 
mingled and squeezed fast together. In the mean time, 
the care of the officers was not confined to one single 
point, but distracted on all sides by a whole round of 
perils: they were here intent on their own defence, 
and there on the annoyance of the enemy. And, far* 
ther, the prodigious crash that was made by such a 
number of ships, running at the same instant on one 
another, struck such dismay and Ibss of hearing, that 
the voices of those who issued out orders could no 
longer be distinguished. lioud, besides, were the ex* 
hortations and shouts of the officers on both sides, 
partly in conformity to rule, though swelled at present 
by the ardor of contention. Amongst the Athenians 
it was shouted amain — ' To force the passage, and now 
or never to exert their utmost stretch of bravery to 
earn a safe return to their native country:^ amongst 
the Syracusans and their allies — ' How glorious it 
would be to hinder their escape, and, by present vic- 
tory, for every one amongst them to increase the grow- 
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ing honors of his country !' The cooimanders also, on 
both sides, if they saw a vessel dropping off before it was 
overpowered by the enemy, called out aloud by name 
on the captain, demanding, on the Athenian side, * Did 
they retire on the wild presumption that yonder most 
hostile shore would prove more friendly to them than 
the open sea, which by long prescription they had 
claimed as their own province V But, on the Syracu- 
«an — * Would they, who were perfectly assured that 
the Athenians wanted nothing so much as to escape — 
would they fly first from those who were flying?' 
The land army, farther, of each party on the beach, 
whilst yet the battle was alternately fluctuating on 
the water, felt the utmost anxiety and the most 
painful conflict of mind ; earnestly bent, as the one 
domestic party was, on gaining accumulated honors ; 
but fearful, as the other invading party was become, 
that their condition might soon become worse than 
it was already ; for, the whole hope of the Athe- 
nians centering at present in that fleet, their anguish 
for the event was more acute than ever they had felt, 
and was aggravated by their own position on the beach, 
which gave them a clear uninterrupted prospect of all 
that passed in the battle on the water. The scene was 
but at a trifling distance from their eyes ; and, as the 
looks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened on the same spectacle, if any saw their own 
party prevailing, they grew at once exalted, and im» 
mediately began an invocation to the gods, that the 
efforts of their friends might be crowned with success; 
whilst another party, beholding those who were van- 
quished, uttered a loud shriek which ended in a groan ; 
*Aud, by the sight of such affecting turns, were more 
subdued in spirit than those who were actually engaged 
in this medley of horror. Others, farther, who were 
intent on a quarter of the engagement where the event 
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was yet in suspense, and no judgment amidst such con- 
fusion could be formed, adjusted the contortions of 
their bodies to their own inward fears, and passed that 
interval in extremity of anguish ; for every moment they 
were within a little of escaping or being sunk. And 
thus, in one and the same army of Athenians, so long as 
the event was under decision, ,a whole medley of noises 
was heard together ; — shrieking — shouting — victory ! 
— ^undone ! undone ! and all other sounds of various 
import, which, in such extremity of danger, a nume- 
rous body of men may be forced to utter. 

Those, farther, on board were equally sensible of all 
the quick alternatives of passion ; till at last, after the 
battle had for a long time been obstinately maintained ^ 
the Syracusans and allies put the Athenians to open 
flight ; and, plying briskly in the chase, with obstrepe-* 
rous clamor and loud exultations drove them on the 
beach. And here, the land soldiers which had served 
on board, excepting such as had been taken in the 
deeper water, leaping in all parts, as they severally 
could, on the shore, ran in great confusion for shelter 
to the camp. The army on the beach, with passions 
no longer diversified, but with one and the same uni- 
form vehemence, having expressed their resentment of 
the horrible conclusion by a shriek and a hearty groan, 
some hurried along the beach to succor the shipping ; 
others to defend what yet remained of their intrench* 
ments ; whilst a third party, and the bulk of the army^ 
confined their whole care to themselves, and were 
solely intent on their own personal preservation. The 
horrid consternation, in which this moment they were 
universally plunged, was greater than Athenians had 
ever felt before. They suffered now what on a former 
occasion they had made others suffer at Pylos. There 
the Lacedaemonians, having first lost their fleet, had. 
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generality of you, ye Syracnsans and confederates, are 
well convincedy and need not at present to be ia- 
formed ; for othervise you could never have persisted 
so far in this warm career of bravery and success : but, 
if there be a man amongst you whose sense of things 
drops short of their real position y we shaU now throw 
on it the needful illustration. 

' This land, our property, the Athenians have in- 
vaded ; aiming in the first place at enslaving Sicily ; 
and, had this design succeeded, at inflicting an equal 
fate on Peloponnesus, and the rest of Greece. And 
yet these very Athenians, who eiyoy already the largest 
tract of empire that any ancient or modern state of 
Qreece has at any time enjoyed, you are the first who 
have bravely resisted ; and of that navy, on which they 
erected their encroaching pile of power, are plainly 
the victors in several engagements ; as again, in that 
which now approaches, you will assuredly beat them : 
lor men, who have received such severe checks in a 
point for which they so highly plumed themselves, 
will for the future have a much worse opinion of their 
own merit than if they had never conceived so high a 
value of it; and, when all their towering preteBsions 
are so unexpectedly blasted, their subsequeut efforts 
must of course drop short of their real strength : and 
this, you may rest assured, is the present state of yon- 
der Athenians. And by parity, in regard to ourselves, 
that proportion of strength we enjoyed at first, with 
which, though far inferior in skill, we boldly and suc- 
cessfully presumed to withstand them, must now be 
suitably enlarged ; and, with the farther accession of 
this inward assurance, that we are really the best, 
since we have beaten the best seamen in the world, our 
^pes of success are in every light redoubled ; and 
then human experience teaches us that, in every com- 
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petition, the warmest hope is ever accompamed with 
the greatest resolution. 

' But farther, those late alterations which they have 
introduced among their shipping, in order to equalise 
and balance ours, hare been a lon|p time familiar to ouf 
own practice ; and each of their new preparations we 
shall dexterously improve to our own advantage : for 
when, contrary to the long and inveterate discipline of 
their fleet, there are crowded together on their decks a 
numerous body of heavy-armed, as well as another nu- 
merous body of mere terra Jirma darters, as they may 
properly be styled ; when thus Acarnanians and other 
}andmen are forced on board, who even sitting would 
be unable to poise and direct their weapons, how can 
they avoid endangering their vessels? or, jumbled 
confusedly together, and tottering under motions to 
which they are not inured, how can they escape a total 
disorder? 

* What still makes more against them, the multitude 
of their shipping will only serve the more to embarrass 
them ; and let this dispel the fears of those who may 
be afraid of engaging against their superior numbers i 
for a multitude of ships in a contracted spaice will be 
more slow in executing orders, and are at the same 
time most easily exposed to the annoyance which our 
preparations are contrived to give tiiem. And now 
attend to the true and real situation of the foe, aa 
from good intelligence we are enabled clearly to de- 
clare it to you. 

* Environed on all sides with misfortunes, and dis-* 
tressed in a present want of the necessaries of life, 
they are become quite desperate : and hence, though 
they have resigned all confidence in their real strength, 
yet in the fury of despair they are throwing them- 
selves on the decision of fortune ; that either, if the 
passage can be forced, they may launch out to sea ; 
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or, that project failing, may attempt a retreat by land ; 
as if to a worse condition than their present it were 
not in the power of fortune to reduce them. Warmed 
therefore with brave resentment, let us also try the 
encounter against such confusion, and against the 
fortune of our inveterate foes, now treacherously bent 
to finish their destruction. Let us charge with the iiill 
conviction, that on an enemy who would justify their 
invasion on the principle of redressing wrongs, it is 
most fair and equitable to satiate all the fury of re- 
venge ; nay more, that vengeance on a foe is an appe* 
tite of our nature, and commonly said to be the sweet- 
est of all human enjoyments. But that those men 
yonder are our foes, our most bitter unrelentitog foes, 
you need no farther proofs ; since, bent on enslaving 
Hiis our couirtry, they first made the voyage ; and, had 
this their odious project been successful, on our citi- 
zens they had inflicted the most cruel torments, on our 
wives and children the most indecent enormities, and 
on Syracuse the most ignominious appellation. In a 
work of so just retaliation, to indulge a tenderness of 
mind, or to think it gain to let them depart without 
additional revenge, will be a matter of just reproach ; 
for the latter is all they will be able to effect, even 
though at length they may be victors : but to us, could 
we execute the fkir and equitable wishes of our hearts, 
by inflicting on them the punishment they well de- 
serve, and in setting the liberty of all Sicily, as it has 
been ever enjoyed by us, beyond the reach of any fu- 
ture insults, how glorious must such achievements be ! 
for such critical moments of adventure are most rarely 
to be met with ; which, if unsuccessful, can do the least 
disservice ; but, ifsnccessful, draw after them the most 
valuable acquisitions.' 

When the Syracusan generals, seconded by 6ylip-« 
pus>^ had finished this their e^hortation to their owi^ 
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soldiers, they also, in their turn, repaired immediately 
on board their fleet, as they found was already done 
by the Athenians. 

But Nicias, whose mind was surcharged with pre- 
sent cares, sensible how extreme the danger, and how 
nearly approaching ; since this very moment they were 
only not in motion ; and once more reflecting that, as 
generally happens in aflairs of such prodigious moment, 
some points might yet be left imperfect, something of 
energy, and weight, and influence, be yet left unsaid ; 
lie called out again on every single captain in the fleet, 
addressing himself separately to them, with the honor- 
able mention of their fathers, themselves, and their 
tribe ; and conjuring each, by his own distinguishing 
splendor, whatever it was, ^ not now to betray it, nor 
tarnish those hereditary virtues on which their n- 
pesters had founded their glory ;' reminding them 
earnestly ' of the uninterrupted freedom of their coun- 
try, and the privilege they had ever enjoyed of living 
in it quite free and uncontroled ;' asserting other argu- 
fuents, such as, with men who had their all so much at 
stake, might have influence and weight ; no matter now 
how trite or hacknied by frequent repetitions, or how 
equally applicable to every ease, as fetched from the 
endearments of their wives, and their ofispring, and 
their paternal gods; such as from every topic, in a 
plunge of horror and distress, are rung in the ears of 
men, as likely to animate and persuade. And thus at 
last, though fearful that not even yet he had said 
enough, but all that the time would permit, he parted 
from them ; and, placing himself at the head of the 
land army, marched down to the beach ; where he 
drew them up in as large a line as they could possibly 
form, that their appearance might have the greater 
effect in emboldening those on board the fleet. 
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And now Demosthenes, and Menander, and Eathy« 
demus (for these went on board to command the fleet), 
getting clear from their moorings, stood away directly 
towards the barricade of The harbor, and that interval 
of its mouth not yet completely barred, in order to 
clear the passage. The Syracusans also and their 
allies had now launched forth against them with their 
usual number of ships. A detachment of these were 
80 stationed as to guard the passage ; the rest were 
spread circularly quite round the harbor, that on all 
sides at once they might attack the Athenians, and their 
land army on the beach might second them on ap- 
proaches to the shore. The Syracusan fleet was com- 
manded by Sicanus and Agatharchus, who were respec'- 
lively stationed in each of the wings, whilst Pythen 
and the Corinthians composed the centre. 

When the Athenians were come up to the barricade, 
they ran boldly at it ; and, by the violence of the first 
ibhock, they beat off the vessels ranged about it, and 
were intent on clearing away the whole barricade. 
But here, the Syracusans and allies falling in amongst 
them from every quarter, a general engagement en- 
sued, not only at the barricade, but in every part of 
the harbor. Obstinate it really proved, and such a 
battle as they had never fpught before. Great, in 
truth, was the ardor of the seamen on both sides, in 
running on the enemy, whenever the word was given ; 
and great was the art exerted by the officers, in attack 
and defence, and reciprocal contention. The soldiers 
on board exerted all their efforts, that, when ship came 
to close with ship, no stretch of military skill slionld 
be omitted on the hatches. Every individual, abiding 
firmly in his post, strained all his diligence to signalise 
his own behavior. But, as numerous ships were falling 
in together amongst one another in little sea room, and 
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SO large a number never fought before in so small a 
■pace (since the amount of both fleets fell little short 
of two hundred), the direct incursions with the beak 
were few, because room was wanting for tacks and 
passages ; but boardings were frequent, as the vessels 
were continually running foul of one another, or in 
sheering off met with others which were coming on ; 
find, so long as a vessel was in her approach, those on 
the hatches poured plentifully against her whole showers 
of javelins, and arrows, and stones ; but, when they 
were once come to grappling, the soldiers, closing in 
firm battalion, endeavored by force to board one an- 
other. Nay, it most frequently happened, through the 
straitness of sea room, that the very moment one party 
boarded the enemy, the very same moment they were 
also boarded themselves, as two vessels lay often along-^ 
side of an enemy ; nay, sometimes more, by necessity 
mingled and squeezed fast together. In the mean time, 
the care of the officers was not confined to one single 
point, but distracted on all sides by a whole round of 
perils: they were here intent on their own defence, 
and there on the annoyance of the enemy. And, far-> 
ther, the prodigious crash that was made by such a 
number of ships, running at the same instant on one 
another, struck such dismay and l6ss of hearing, that 
the voices of those who issued out orders could no 
longer be distinguished. Tioud, besides, were the ex* 
hortations and shouts of the officers on both sides, 
partly in conformity to rule, though swelled at present 
by the ardor of contention. Amongst the Athenians 
it was shouted amain — ' To force the passage, and now 
or never to exert their utmost stretch of bravery to 
earn a safe return to their native country :^ amongst 
the Syracusans and their allies — * How glorious it 
would be to hinder their escape, and, by present vic- 
tory, for every one amongst them to increase the grow- 
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ing honors of his coaotry !' The commanders also, oa 
both sides, if they saw a vessel dropping off before it was 
overpowered by the enemy, called out aloud by name 
on the captain, demanding, on the Athenian side, * Did 
they retire on the wild presumption that yonder most 
hostile shore would prove more friendly to them than 
the open sea, which by long prescription they had 
claimed as their own province V But, on the Syracu- 
san — * Would they, who were perfectly assured that 
the Athenians wanted nothing so much as to escape — 
would they fly first from those who were flying?' 
The land army, farther, of each party on the beach, 
whilst yet the battle was alternately fluctuating on 
the water, felt the utmost anxiety and the most 
painful conflict of mind ; earnestly bent, as the one 
domestic party was, on gaining accumulated honors ; 
but fearful, as the other invading party was become, 
that their condition might soon become worse than 
it was already; for, the whole hope of the Athe- 
nians centering at present in that fleet, their anguish 
for the event was more acute than ever they had felt, 
and was aggravated by their own position on the beach, 
which gave them a clear uninterrupted prospect of all 
that passed in the battle on the water. The scene was 
but at a trifling distance from their eyes ; and, as the 
looks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened on the same spectacle, if any saw their own 
party prevailing, they grew at once exalted, and im* 
mediately began an invocation to the gods, that the 
efforts of their friends might be crowned with success; 
whilst another party, beholding those who were van- 
quished, uttered a loud shriek which end^d in a groan ; 
«and, by the sight of such affecting turns, were more 
subdued in spirit than those who were actually engaged 
in this medley of horror. Others, farther, who were 
intent on a quarter of the engagement where the event 
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was yet in suspense, and no judgment amidst such con- 
fusion could be formed, adjusted the contortions of 
their bodies to their own inward fears, and passed that 
interval in extremity of anguish ; for every moment they 
were within a little of escaping or being sunk* And 
thus, in one and the same army of Athenians, so long as 
the event was under decision, a whole medley of noises 
was heard together ; — shrieking — ^shouting — victory ! 
— ^undone ! undone ! and all other sounds of various 
import, which, in such extremity of danger, a nume- 
rous body of men may be forced to utter. 

Those, farther, on board were equally sensible of all 
the quick alternatives of passion ; till at last, after the 
battle had for a Jong time been obstinately maintained^ 
the Syracusans and allies put the Athenians to open 
flight ; and, plying briskly in the chase, with obstrepe^* 
rous clamor and loud exultations drove them on the 
beach. And here, the land soldiers which had served 
on board, excepting such as had been taken in the 
deeper water, leaping in all parts, as they severally 
could, on the shore, ran in great confusion for shelter 
to the camp. The army on the beach, with passions 
no longer diversified, but with one and the same uni- 
form vehemence, having expressed their resentment of 
the horrible conclusion by a shriek and a hearty groan, 
some hurried along the beach to succor the shipping ; 
others to defend what yet remained of their intrench* 
ments ; whilst a third party, and the bulk of the army, 
confined their whole care to themselves, and were 
solely intent on their own personal preservation. The 
horrid consternation, in which this moment they were 
universally plunged, was greater than Athenians had 
ever felt before. They sufiered now what on a former 
occasion they had made others suffer at Pylos. Ther« 
the Lacedaemonians, having first lost their fleet, had 
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And now Demosthenes, and Menander, and £athy<» 
demus (for these went on board to conmand the fleet), 
getting clear from their moorings, stood away directly 
towards the barricade of the harbor, and that interval 
of its mouth not yet completely barred, in order to 
clear the passage. The Syracusans also and their 
allies had now launched forth against them with their 
usual number of ships. A detachment of these were 
80 stationed as to guard the passage ; the rest were 
spread circularly quite round the harbor, that on all 
sides at once they might attack the Athenians, and their 
land army on the beach might second them on ap- 
|>roaches to the shore. The Syracusan fleet was com-* 
manded by Sicanus and Agatharchus, who were respec* 
tively stationed in each of the wings, whilst Pythen 
and the Corinthians composed the centre. 

When the Athenians were come up to the barricade, 
they ran boldly at it ; and, by the riolence of the first 
ibhock, they beat off the vessels ranged about it, and 
were intent on clearing away the whole barricade. 
But here, the Syracusans and allies falling in amongst 
them from every quarter, a general engagement en- 
sued, not only at the barricade, but in every part of 
the harbor. Obstinate it really proved, and such a 
battle as they had never fpught before. Great, in 
truth, was the ardor of the seamen on both sides, in 
running on the enemy, whenever the word was given ; 
and great was the art exerted by the officers, in attack 
and defence, and reciprocal contention. The soldiers 
on board exerted all their efforts, that, when ship came 
to close with ship, no stretch of military skill slionld 
be omitted on the hatches. Every individual, abiding 
firmly in his post, strained all his diligence to signalise 
his own behavior. But, as numerous ships were falling 
in together amongst one another in little sea room, and 
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80 large a number never fonght before in ao small a 
apace (since the amount of both fleets fell little short 
of two hundred), the direct incursions with the beak 
were few, because room was wanting for tacks and 
passages ; but boardings were frequent, as the vessels 
were continually running foul of one another, or in 
sheering off met with others which were coming on ; 
and, so long as a vessel was in her approach, those on 
the hatches poured plentifully against her whole showers 
of javelins, and arrows, and stones ; but, when they 
were once come to grappling, the soldiers, closing in 
firm battalion, endeavored by force to board one an- 
other. Nay, it toost frequently happened, through the 
straitness of sea room, that the very moment one party 
boarded the enemy, the very same moment they were 
also boarded themselves, as two vessels lay often along-^ 
side of an enemy ; nay, sometimes more, by necessity 
mingled and squeezed fast together. In the mean time, 
the care of the officers was not confined to one single 
point, but distracted on all sides by a whole round of 
perils: they were here intent on their own defence, 
and there on the annoyance of the enemy. And, far-> 
ther, the prodigious crash that was made by such a 
number of ships, running at the same instant on one 
another, struck such dismay and l6ss of hearing, that 
the voices of those who issued out orders could no 
longer be distinguished. Tioud, besides, were the ex* 
hortations and shouts of the officers on both sides, 
partly in conformity to rule, though swelled at present 
by the ardor of contention. Amongst the Athenians 
it was shouted amain — ' To force the passage, and now 
or never to exert their utmost stretch of bravery to 
earn a safe return to their native country:^ amongst 
the Syracusans and their allies — ' How glorious it 
would be to hinder their escape, and, by present vic- 
tory, for every one amongst them to increase the grow- 
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iDg honors of his country !' The commanders also, oa 
both sides, if they saw a vessel dropping off before it was 
overpowered by the enemy, called out aloud by name 
on the captain, demanding, on the Athenian side, ' Did 
they retire on the wild presumption that yonder most 
hostile shore would prove more friendly to them than 
the open sea, which by long prescription they had 
claimed as their own province V But, on the Sy racu- 
san — * Would they, who were perfectly assured that 
the Athenians wanted nothing so much as to escape — 
would they fly first from those who were flying?' 
The land army, farther, of each party on the beach, 
whilst yet the battle was alternately fluctuating on 
the water, felt the utmost anxiety and the most 
painful conflict of mind ; earnestly bent, as the one 
domestic party was, on gaining accumulated honors ; 
but fearful, as the other invading party was become, 
that their condition might soon become worse than 
It was already; for, the whole hope of the Athe- 
nians centering at present in that fleet, their anguish 
for the event was more acute than ever they had felt, 
and was aggravated by their own position on the beach, 
which gave them a clear uninterrupted prospect of all 
that passed in the battle on the water. The scene was 
but at a trifling distance from their eyes ; and, as the 
looks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened on the same spectacle, if any saw their own 
party prevailing, they grew at once exalted, and im* 
mediately began an invocation to the gods, that the 
efibrts of their friends might be crowned with success; 
whilst another party, beholding those who were van- 
quished, uttered a loud shriek which ended in a groan ; 
«and, by the sight of such affecting turns, were more 
subdued in spirit than those who were actually engaged 
in this medley of horror. Others, farther, who were 
intent on a Quarter of the engagement where the event 
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was yet in suspense, and no judgment amidst such con-^ 
fusion could be formed, adjusted the contortions of 
their bodies to their own inward fears, and passed that 
interval in extremity of anguish ; for every moment they 
were within a little of escaping or being sunk. And 
thus, in one and the same army of Athenians, so long as 
the event was under decision, /a whole medley of noises 
was heard together ; — ^shrieking — shouting — victory ! 
— ^undone ! undone ! and all other sounds of various 
import, which, in such extremity of danger, a nume- 
rous body of men may be forced to utter. 

Those, farther, on board were equally sensible of all 
the quick alternatives of passion ; till at last, after the 
battle had for a long time been obstinately maintained^ 
the Syracusans and allies put the Athenians to open 
flight; and, plying briskly in the chase, with obstrepe-* 
rous clamor and loud exultations drove them on the 
beach. And here, the land soldiers which had served 
on board, excepting such as had been taken in the 
deeper water, leaping in all parts, as they severally 
could, on the shore, ran in great confusion for shelter 
to the camp. The army on the beach, with passions 
no longer diversified, but with one and the same uni* 
form vehemence, having expressed their resentment of 
the horrible conclusion by a shriek and a hearty groan, 
some hurried along the beach to succor the shipping ; 
others to defend what yet remained of their intrench*, 
ments ; whilst a third party, and the bulk of the army^ 
confined their whole care to themselves, and were 
solely intent on their own personal preservation. The 
horrid consternation, in which this moment they were 
universally plunged, was greater than Athenians bad 
ever felt before. They suffered now what on a former 
occasion they had made others suffer at Pylos. There 
the Lacedaemonians, having first lost their fleet, had 
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wards CaUna, but to tbe otiier coast of Sicily, to* 
wards Camarina, and Gela, and the cities in that quar- 
ter, both Grecian and barbarian. In pursuance of 
this, a large number of fires being kindled, they dis- 
lodged in the dead of night. 

This part of their retreat, as is the general fate of 
armies, but especially of the greatest, ever subject to 
fears and panics, particularly when moving in the 
night and on hostile ground, and conscious, farther, 
that the enemy is close at their heels, was made in a 
sad and disorderly manner. The column, indeed, un* 
der Nicias, which composed the van, kept firm toge* 
ther in a body, and quite outmarched the rest of the 
army : but that under Demosthenes, being one half at 
least, if not the major part, of the whole force, waf 
separated from the van, and came on in great confu- 
sion and disorder. However, by the dawn of day 
they reached the coast ; and, gaining the great road 
which is called the Helorine, took their route along it, 
that, after they had reached the river Cacyparis, they 
might pierce upwards along the course of that river 
into the heart of the country ; for thus they hoped to 
meet with the Siculi, whom they had summoned to be 
ready on their route. But, when they had gained the 
sight of that river, they found its banks already occu-* 
pied by a Syracusan guard, busy in throwing up a 
rampart and palisade to defend its passage. This party 
they soon dispersed, and passed the river, and from 
thence advanced towards another river, the Erineus ; 
for thus their guides had planned their route. 

In the mean time the Syracusans and allies, when 
the day was clearly broke, and they knew the Athe- 
nians had stole off, began in general to throw heaTj 
imputations on Gylippus, as if the Athenians had 
made their escape through bis connivance. Yet, be* 
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ginning tlie pursnit with all possible expedition (and 
it was easily discoverable what route they had taken )> 
they came up with them about the hour of repast ; 
and, ast hey fell in ^first with the column nnder the 
orders of Demosthenes, which composed the rear, and 
had moved in a more slow and disorderly manner than 
the van, because the darkness of the night had so 
highly incommoded and copfounded their march, they 
immediately charged them and fought. The Syracu* 
san cavalry beset them quite round (the more easily, 
indeed, as they were separated from the van), and 
drove them into one crowded heap. But the column 
under Nicias was now fifty stadia' before them; for 
Nicias led them forward with great celerity,' con* 
eluding that their safety consisted, not in lingering 
voluntarily at so critical a period, or exposing them-^ 
Selves to an engagement, but in pushing forward with 
their utmost speed, and fighting only when by abso^*- 
lute necessity they were compelled to fight. But then 
Demosthenes was involved in a much more laborious 
and continued toil ; because, as he filed off last, the 
enemies were left on his rear; and, soon convinced 
that they had begun the pursuit, he was obliged, not 
so much to move forward, as to draw up his troops in 
the order of battle, till by such necessitated lingering 
be was environed by them, and himself and the body of 
Athenians under him were thrown into high tumult 
and confusion: for now, hemmed in as they were 
on a pertain spot, surrounded quite by walls, and 
whence the issues both on one side and the other were 
fall of olive-trees, they were terribly galled on their 
fianks by the darts of the enemy. This kind of an" 
noyance the Syracusans wisely chose to give them, 

> About five miles. 
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find to decline all close en^gement; because^ to 
liazard the latter ag;aiost enemies now become quite 
desperate, they judged would make more for the ad* 
▼antage of the Athenians than of themselves ; though, 
at the same time, a kind of frugality, inspired by the 
great career of success they had already obtained, 
taught them not to exhaust their strength on super- 
fluous encounters, and persuaded them that thus they 
jnight effectually subdue and make this great army 
their prisoners. When, therefore, for the whole re- 
mainder of the day, they had galled them on all sides 
with missive weapons, and now perceived that the 
Athenians and their allies were reduced to a miserable 
plight by the wounds which they had received and the 
other calamities which lay hard on them, Gylippus, 
in concert with the Syracusans and allies, caused a 
herald to proclaim : first, that * such inhabitants of 
the isles as would come over to them should rest in 
the secure . enjoyment of their liberty :' on which, 
some cities, though not many, went over to them : and, 
in the next place, after some time, a surrender was 
agreed on of the whole body of troops commanded by 
Demosthenes, on the terms, that they should deliver 
up their arms, and no one should suffer death, either 
by public execution, or the miseries of a prison, or the 
want of necessary subsistence. Thus this whole body, 
to the number of six thousand men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners, and produced all the silver they had 
about them, which they were commanded to. throw 
into the hollows of shields, four of which in this man- 
ner were filled full with spoil : and these prisoners the 
▼ictors immediately led away to Syracuse. 

But Nicias and the column under his command 
arrived the same day on the banks of the Erineus ; 
and, haring passed- that river, halted on an eminence. 
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The day following^, the Syracnsans coining up to his 
post, notified to Nicias, that * those under Demosthenes 
bad surrendered/ and summoned him to follow their 
example. Incredulous of the fact, he begged leave to 
send out a horseman to discover the truth ; who on his 
return affirming that ^ they had actually surrendered,' 
Nioias sent an intimation to Gylippus and the Syra* 
cnsans, that he was ready to stipulate, in the name of 
tbe Athenians, that ' whatever sums the Syracusans had 
expended in this war should be fairly reimbursed, on 
condition the forces under his command might have 
free departure ; but, till the money could be paid^ be 
would leave with them a number of Athenians as hos* 
tages for performance, a man for a talent.' 

Gylippus and the Syracusans refused the offer ; and 
resuming offensive meas\ires, ranged their missive 
weapons on them till the evening. This body of troops 
was also sadly distressed for want of bread and neces- 
sary subsistence. Watching, however, for the dead 
and silent hours of the night, they were then determined 
to continue their march. They accordingly took up 
their arms ; the Syracusans perceived it, and sang the 
pa&an of alarm. The Athenians were thus convinced 
that they could not dislodge without being discovered, 
and so grounded their arms again, all but one party of 
three hundred men; for these having forced thertk- 
selves a passage through the guards, made off in the 
night as fast as it was possible. 

So soon as the day appeared Nicias, at the head of 
his troops, led them forward. But the Syracusans 
and allies pressed on him on all sides in the usual 
manner, pouring in volleys of darts and javelins. The 
Athenians made the best of their way to reach the 
river Assinarus ; not only because, annoyed on- all 
sides by the irruption of the numerous cavalry and 



\ 
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•kirmishing partiei, they concloded they shoald be 
eased of these, could they once pass that river, but 
also through bodily fatigue and a vehement desire to 
extinguish their thirst. When, therefore, they were 
on the bank, they rushed into the river; no longer ob* 
servant of order, but each single soldier intent on 
passing the first of the army. And the enemy, wbo 
now pressed hard' on them, had rendered the passage 
already a business of toil : for, obliged as they were 
Co go down in confused heaps, they fell and trampled 
on one another ; some, embarrassed by their spears 
and luggage, met with instant destruction ; others, 
entangled in the crowd, were carried away by the 
current. The hither bank of the river was now filled 
with Syracusans ; and, it being naturally steep, tbey 
poured down their darts on the Athenians, numbers of 
whom were drinking greedily of the stream, con- 
fusedly hampered together in the hollow of the chan* 
neL The Peloponnesians, plunging m after them» 
made a great slaughter of those who were in the riven 
The water was immediately discolored with blood : 
but the stream, polluted with mud and gore, deterred 
them not from drinking it greedily, nor many of them 
from fighting desperately for a draught of it* But, in 
xhort, when the carcasses of the dead began to be 
heaped one on another in the river, and the whole 
army was become a continued carnage,^ of some in the 
river, and those who were making off from the banks, 
by the horsemen of the foe, Nicias surrendered him- 
self prisoner to Gylippus, into whose power he chose 
to fall sooner than into that of the Syracusans. He told 
him, ' that he himself and the Lacedaemonians might 

■'According to Diodoms Siculus, the number of the dain 
anoanted to eighteen tiumssnd men. 
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decide fau fate as best pleased tbemcelyes ; bat in* 
treated tJwt a stop might be put to the slaughter of his 
aoldieni.' On this, Gylippus issved out orders to give 
quarter; and thus they earried off the remnants of 
this body as prisoners of war, such excepted as were 
secreted by their captors, the number of which was 
large. Having, farther, detached a party in pursuit of 
the three hundred, who in the night had broke through 
the g^ard, they also made them prisoners. The whole 
number now collected together as the public prize was 
not large ; but yery numerous were they who were 
clandestinely secreted. Not a town in Sicily but was 
crowded with them, since these had not surrendered 
on terms like those under Demosthenes. A consider* 
able number had also perished : for this was a terrible 
slaughter ; nay, there was not one greater in the course 
of the Sicilian war : and in the preceding skirmishes, 
which had happened very frequently during the march, 
not a few had been slain. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, many made their escape ; some from the scenes 
of action, and others from tiieir prisons, from whence 
they afterwards gained an opportunity to run away* 
These repaired to Catana, as a safe resort. 

And now the Syracusans and allies, in one grand 
collective body, having amassed together as large a 
number of prisoners as they possibly could, and all 
the spoils, returned in triumph to Syracuse. The bulk 
of prisoners, whether of the Athenians or their con- 
federates, whom they had taken, they thrust down into 
the quarries, concluding that from such a confinement 
they could not possibly make escape ; but Nicias and 
Demosthenes, in spite of all the remonstrances of 6y« 
lippus, they butchered : for Gylippus imagined that 
the finishing of this war would invest himself with pre- 
eminent degrees of glory, if, besides the rest of his 
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fichievenients, he could carry home to the LacedJeemo* 
nians the generals of the enemy. It had, farther, so 
happened, that one of these, that is, Demosthenes, was 
regarded as their most inveterate enemy, because of 
his exploits against them in the island of Sphacteria 
and Pylos ; and the other, Nicias, as their most sin* 
cere wellwisher, from his behavior on those very inci- 
dents : for Nicias had strenuously exerted himself in 
behalf of those Lacedaemonians who were made pri- 
soners in the island. It was he who prevailed with the 
Athenians to sign the treaty, in pursuance of Which 
they were released. For such services done them, the 
Lacedaemonians had a kindness for him ; and it had 
been chiefly owing to his assurance of this that he bad 
surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus. But a party 
of the Syracusans, as was generally reported, fearful, 
because they had kept up a correspondence with him, 
lest, if put to the torture, he might now, amidst the 
general prosperity, involve them in trouble; others 
also, and not least of all, the Corinthians, lest as he 
was rich he might purchase the connivance of his 
keepers to get his liberty, and then again might have 
influence enough to foment fresh stirs to their pr^n- 
dice, obtained the concurrence of their allies, and put 
him to death. For these, or other reasons most nearly 
neighboring to these, was Nicias doomed to destruc- 
tion ; though the man of all the Grecians in the pre* 
sent age, who least deserved so wretched a catastrophe, 
tince his whole life was one uniform series of piety to* 
wards the Deity.* 

As for those who were doomed to the quarries, the 
Syracusans treated them at first with outrageous seve* 

I Mr. Hobbes in his translation has omitted this lut 
Soiniaa» - 
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tity. As great ntimben were crowded together in thii 
hollow dungeon, the beams of the sun, in the first 
place, and then the suffocating air annoyed them in a 
more terrible manner, because the aperture was left 
uncovered ; and each succeeding night, the reverse of 
the preceding day, autumnal and nipping, through such 
vicissitudes threw them into strange disorders. Thus 
straitened as they were for room, they did whatever 
they had to do on one and the same spot ; and the car- 
casses of those who died lay heaped up promiscuously 
together, as some expired of their wounds, and others 
perished through the vicissitudes of the air they breathed^ 
gr some other such deadly cause. At length the stench 
became intolerably noisome ; and they were farther op-< 
pressed with hunger and thirst ; for, during the space 
of eight months, the allowance to each was only a cotyl' 
of water and two cotyls of bread a day. Nay, whatever 
species of misery numbers cooped up in so close a con- 
finement might be liable to suffer, not one of these but 
pressed cruelly on them. They were all thus thronged 
and dieted together for seventy days: but after this 
term all but the Athenians, and such of the Sicilians 
and Italians as had joined with them in the invasion^ 
were sold out for slaves.' 



1 Little more than half a pint. 

> ' The decent and engaging behavior of the Athenians was 
of great service to them ; for by it they either soon obtained 
their liberty, or were highly esteemed and caressed by their 
masters. Some of them were indebted for their freedom to 
Euripides. The Sicilians, it seems, were fonder of the muse 
of Euripides than were even the people of Greece itself. If 
the strangers, who were often resorting to Sicily, brought 
them any specimens or morsels of his poetry, they learned 
them by heart, and with high delight communicated them to 
their friends. It is said that several, who by this means 
earned their liberty, went afterwards to wait on Euripides, in 
token of their gratitude ; assuring him, some of them, that 
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What the whole number of prisoners was, it is hard 
exactly to relate i but, however, they could not be fewer 
than seven thousand. And this proved to be the great- 
est Grecian exploit of all that happened in the course 
of this war; and, in my opinion, of all that occurred 
in the whole history of Greece ; since the event to the 
victors was most glorious, and to the vanquished most 
calamitous : for in every respect they were totally over- 
powered, and their miseries in no reelect had miti- 
gation. In short, root and branch, as is commonly 
said, their land armies and their shipping were now 
ruined ; nay, nothing belonging to them was exempted 
from destruction ; and few, out of all their numberv, 
had the good fortune to revisit their native country. 

Such were the transactions in Sicily.' 

they had been released from slavery for teaching their mastera 
what pieces of his writing they were able to repeat ; and 
others, that, when vagabonds after the defeat, they had been 
supplied with meat and drink for singing some oi' his lines. 
This is not to be wondered at ; since even a Caunian vessel 
which, being hard chased by pirates, and endeavoring to get 
for refdge into a Sicilian harbor, was however kept off br 
foree : till at length, being asked whether they could repeat 
any of Euripides' verses, they answered in the affirmative ; on 
which they obtained immediate reception and refuge.' Plu- 
tarch in the life of Nicias. 

1 Some iambic verses of an unknown author are found at 
the end of this book in the later Greek editions ; and I beg 
the reader to accept the following translation of them : 

The pride of glory, the exalted height, » 

The frequent trophies on the land and sea. 

The long career of well-deserved success. 

On which their great forefaUiers tower'd aloft. 

Whilst Persia trembled at th' Athenian name, 

Now droop'd at once f — A chaos soon succeeds. 

Of anarch V, destruction, and distress : 

Low ebb'd the state, as high it erst had flow'd 
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Year xix. B. C. 413. — ^When the news was reported 
at Athens, no belief for a long time was given, even 
though the most creditable part of the soldiery, who 
had made their escape from this disastrous business, 
proved it by a circumstantial relation, that so total a 
destruction was become their lot. But no sooner were 
they convinced of its reality ^ than their resentments 
burst forth against those of the orators who had ad- 
vised and recoinmended the expedition, as if their own 
suffrages had never concurred to its execution. They 
further vented their gall against those retailers of ora- 
cles and foretellers of future events, against all in 
general, who, pretending privity to the will of heaven, 
had elevated their hopes with the certain conquest of 
Sidly. On all sides now all manner of disasters en- 
vironed them about ; and never had Athens been thrown 
into so great a consternation and dejection as at the 

1 Phttarcli, from report, tells an odd stf^ on this oeeasion : 
' A stranger, who, it seems, bad come ashore at the Fireeas, 
and had set him down in a barber's shop, began to talk about 
the overthrow in Sicily, as of a point well known at Athens. 
The barber, hearing it before any other person had the news, 
ran with all speed up into tlje city j^ and, having first inCovmed 
the magistrates of it, spread the news in an instant all over 
the forum. Consternation and tumult at once ensued. The 
magistrates convened an assembly of the people, and produced 
the barber before tiiem. He was called on to tell from whom he 
had the news ; and when he could not name the person, being 
looked on as an idle fellow, and a disturber of the public 
peace, he was immediately tied on the wheel, and a long time 
whirled round on it, till several persons arrived who gave a 
minute and circumstantial account of the whole.' Life of 
Nicias. 
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present juncture : for now, beside wbat eacb priTate 
family suffered, as the public at the same time had lost 
the bulk of its heavy-armed and horsemen, and that 
flower of its youth, which they saw it impossible to 
replace, they were sorely dejected. Conscious, far- 
ther, that they had not shipping sufficient in their docks 
for afresh equipment, nor money in the public treasury, 
nor even hands to man what vessels they had left, they 
gave up all hope of deliverance in the present crisis. 
Their enemies from Sicily they imagined would soon 
enter the Piraeus with a powerful navy, especially as 
they were flushed with such a career of success ; and 
their enemies nearer home would now, for a certainty, 
redouble their preparations, and with the utmost reso* 
lution fall on them at once both by sea and land, and 
be farther strengthened by the revolt of their own 
temporising confederates. At last, however, they 
agreed it was their duty to do what might yet be done; 
toot basely to abandon their own preservation, but to fit 
out a navy, by collecting from all possible resources 
both timber and money; and timely to secure their 
own dependent states, above all, Euboea ; and to reduce 
the expenses of the civil administration with all pos- 
sible economy; and to lodge the sovereignty in the 
hands of a select body of old experienced statesmen, 
whose maturer counsels might, if possible, yet extri- 
cate the state from its present misfortunes. Such an 
effect had the general consternation now on them, an 
effect not unusual with a people, that they became 
heartily disposed to order their government aright. 
And, as to such resolutions they came, they proceeded; 
farther, to put them in execution : and the summer 
ended. 

In the beginning of the ensuing winter, animated by 
the terrible blow the Athenians had received in Sicily^ 
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tbe? whole body of Greece was alert against them. 
Eyen snch as had hitherto observed a strict neutrality, 
without so much as waiting for a formal invitation to 
accede, thought it incumbent on themselves no longer 
to be absent from the war, but voluntarily to enter the 
lists against the Athenians. Not a state but reasoned 
thus : that tbemselves also, these Athenians, had they 
succeeded in Sicily, would undoubtedly have attacked ; 
and then concluded that, as the war for certainty was 
very nearly finished, it would be glorious for them to 
have a hand in its completion. But the old confede- 
rates of the Lacedaemonians, as their desires were 
grater, so they exerted themselves now with greater 
alacrity than ever to procure a speedy relaxation of 
their heavy burdens. Yet, in a most remarkable man- 
ner, such states aa were dependent on Athens mani- 
fested their readiness to revolt, even beyond the bounds 
of caution ; sinee now they formed their judgments in- 
all the warmth Of indignation, and could discern no 
probable method by which the Athenians c6uld retard 
their ruin for another summer. . 

. All these circumstances coinciding, the Lacedsemo- 
niau state became "prodigiously alert : and, above all, 
with:the expectation that their confederates of Sicily, 
with a powerful reinforcement, as their navies must 
now of necessity act in concert, would be with them, 
in all probability, very early in the spring. In every 
▼lew their hopes were gallant and elate. They de- 
termined to go on with the war without any delay ; 
concluding that, if once brought well to a conclusion, 
they should ever for the future be released from such 
dangers as had lately threatened from Athens^ in case' 
Sicily had been reduced; and, should they liow de- 
molish their competitors, must remain for the future 
supreme leaders of Greece^ without fear of a reverse. 

THUC. VOL. III. L 
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Inataiitly, therefore, Ag^ their king, though in tiie 
4epth of winter, tallying forth with a hody of trooptf 
from Decelea, marched vonnd the ccmfederacy, levying 
sumfl of money for the service of the marine. Tum* 
iag hia route to the MeHan gnlf, he took a large booty 
from the CEtieaaa^ against whcmi their ewadty had been 
of long durabott, wtiick he converted into money. He 
also comptelled thooe Aehssans who were seated in the 
Phthiotis, and other states in tins quarter dependent on 
Thessaly, spite of ail the complaints and mnrmnrs of 
the Thessalians, to give him some hostages for their 
good behavior, and to furnish him with money. He 
diqMMed of these hostit^ges into safe custody at Co- 
rinth, and spared no pains to get them over into the 
alliance. 

The Laeedsemonians, farther, circulated an order 
among the states for the building of one hundred sail 
of ships. They taxed themselves and the Bnsotianft %r^ 
fumisb respectively twenty-five ; the Phocians and Lo* 
crians fifteen ; the Corinthians fifteen ; the Arcadians, 
and Pellenians, and Sicyonians, ten ; the Megareans, 
and Troeneaians, and Epidaurians, and Hermionsans, 
ten. They went to work with all other needful prepa* 
raCkws, that they might prosecufte the war briskly on 
the first approach of spring. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, were not remiss 
in preparing for their own detoioe ; since, in pursuaaoe 
of the plan they had formed, they were busy during 
all the winter in building of ships, having ooUectcd 
proper quantities of timber ; and in fortifying S^univm, 
that the navigation of their victuallers round that oqie 
might be preserved from molestation. They-alao eva- 
G«ated the fortress in Lacoma whioh they haci raised 
in the voyage to Sieiiy ; and in all respects, where they 
judged 1iicmsehre& involved in- any les* needAil cou 
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fftene, tk%y coBtracted tkSsir dMbarsemenlB with the 
vtmost firugatity. Bvt their principal care was keep^ 
ing a close eye on their dependents, that they might 
not reroh. 

Amidst theae employments of both parties, which 
were nothing leas than most earnest preparations on aH 
aides; as if war waa just in its commencenwnt, the Eu-* 
bttana took tiM lead, and sent ambassadora this winter 
to treat with Agis aboot a revolt from the Atheniana* 
Agia accepted what terms they propoeed ; and sent for 
Alcamenes, the son of Sthenelaidas, and Melanthntf 
from Laeedemon, to pass over as commandeni into 
Eaboea. Accordingly they arrived with a body of ci- 
tiaens newly enfrancfaised, ' to the number of about 
three hundred; and Agis was preparing for their 
transpoftatioB ; bat in this interval the Lesbians ar- 
rived, with declarations of their readiness to revolt ; 
and, as they were seconded by the recommendationa 
ci the Bmotians, Agis was persuaded to put off for a 
liaM the aftdr of Euboea, and began to expedite the 
revolt of the Lesbians, having assigned them Alcame-' 
nea for their governor, who was to haye passed over to 
Ewbcea. The Bcootiana promised to send them ten 
ships, and Agis ten. These points were transacted 
without the privity of the Lacedaemonian state: for 
Agis, so long as he continued at Decelea, having under 
hia command the army of the state, was invested with 
». power of sending detachments whitiiersoever he 
tlieiiglit proper, and to levy men and money at hia 
own discretion ; and it may with truth be affirmed, 
that the confederates, during this period, paid a much 
greater deference to him than to the state of Lacedoe- 
non: for, havii^ a powerful force under hia own 
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ordersyhe was formidable in his every motion. And 
tiiiis he arbitrarily settled the negotiation of the Les« 
bians. 

■ But then the Chians and the Erythraeans, who were 
also destrons to revolt, addressed themselves, not to 
Agis, but at Lacedaemon* In their company also went 
thither an ambassador from Tissaphemes, who was 
lieutenant for Darius, the son of Artaxerxes, in the 
maritime provinces of Asia. Even Tissaphemes con- 
cerned himself now to inflame the Peloponnesian 
ardor, and' promised them large supplies : for lately 
he had been summoned by the king, to make retarnv 
of the revenue of his government; which not being 
able to exact from the Grecian cities, because of the 
Athenians, he had run into a large arrear. He con* 
eluded therefore that, could he demolish the Athe- 
nians, he then with great ease might levy the tributes ; 
what is more, might make the Lacedaemonians confe^ 
derates to the king ; and might at length convey to 
him, either dead or alive, Amorges, the bastard son of 
Pissuthnes, who had revolted in Caria, as the king 
had expressly commanded. The Chians therefore, and 
Tissaphernes, were now negotiating this point in con-* 
cert. 

Calligitus, the son of Laophon, a Megarean, and Ti- 
magoras, the son of Athenagoras, a Gyzicene, both ex- 
iles from their native places, and reAiged with Phar- 
nabazus, the son of Pharnabacus, arrived at Lacedae- 
mon about the same point of time, commissioned by 
Phamabazus to procure an aid of shipping for the Hel- 
lespont, by which he might be enabled, the very same 
thing as Tissaphemes desired, to work the revolt of 
the cities within his district from the Athenian obe- 
dience, because of the tributes, and expeditiously to 
gain for himself the credit of having procured for his 
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master tbe alliance of the Lacedssmoiiians. As the 
agents of Pharnabazus and those • also of Tissaphemes 
were negotiating the same point, though apart from 
«ach other, a great debate arose among the statesmen 
at Lacedaemon; one party insisting, with vehemence^ 
that an aid of shipping and a land force Should be sent 
to Ionia and Chios ; another party, that they should 
be sent first to Hellespont. The Lacedaemonians how- 
ever complied by far the soonest with the demands 
of the Chians and Tissaphemes. Alcibiades indeed 
espoused the cause of the latter, from an extraordinary 
seal to mark hereditary friendship to Endius, who at 
this juncture presided in the college of ephori. On 
this account it was that the family of Alcibiades, in 
compliment to this friendship, had taken a Laceda&mo^ 
nianmame ; for this Endius was the son of an Alcibiav 
des. Yet, previously, the Lacedaemonians despatched 
Phryiiis, a person born and educated in those parts, to 
Chios, to inspect the state of affairs there, and report 
whether they had so large a number of shipping as 
they pretended, and their situation in other respects 
equalised the fine account they had g^ven of it. Ac- 
cordingly, when Phrynis had reported that all the 
accounts they had heard were true, the Chians and 
Erythraeans were instantly admitted allies. They 
voted,' farther, to send them forty sail of shipping, as 
there were already assembled at Chios not fewer than 
sixty from places which the Chians named. Ten of 
these they designed to despatch, as soon as possible, 
under the command of Melanchridas, who was ap- 
pointed admiral. But afterwards, the shock of an 
earthquake being felt, instead of Melanchridas they 
sent Chalcideus ; .and, instead of ten, equipped in La- 
conia only ^ve ships for this service. 

Here the winter ended ; and the nineteenth year of 
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this war came also to an end^ of which Tbucydides hai 
compiled the history. 

Year xx. — Suminer now coming oii| as jthe Chians 
were earaestly soliciting the despatch of the ships, 
and also afraid lest the Athenians should get notice of 
their transactions, for the whole of the negotiation had 
been carried on without the knowlege of the latter, 
the Lacedsemonians sent to Corinth three citizens of 
Sparta, to prevail with that state for the transportation 
of their ships with all possible expedition across the 
isthnus, from the other sea into that which lies to- 
■rards Athens, that all in a body might stand away for 
dhios ; as well those which Agis had destined for the 
eervice of Lesbos as the rest. The whole nitmber of 
siiipping belonging to the allianoe, now assinnbled to- 
gether there, amounted to thirty-nine. 

But Oallig^tus truly and Timagoras refused, in the 
name of Phamabasas, to hare any participation in the 
expedition to Chios ; nor would part with the money 
they had brought them, which was five-and-twen^ 
talents,' to disburse in this equipment. They intended 
to get another fitted out, which should soil away under 
their own orders. 

As for Agis, when now he perceived that the Lace- 
daemonians were determined to go first to Chios, he no 
longer suffered his own projects to dash with those of 
the state ; but the confederates now assembling at 
Corinth proceeded to draw up a plan of operations. 
It was accordingly agreed that they should go first to 
Chios, under the comnuind of Chalcideus, who fitted 
out the five ships in Laconia ; from thence to Lesbos, 
^mder the command of Alcamenea, whom Agia had 

1 48431. t5s, steiUB«. 
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tdetCivcd ior that serrice : in the lait place, they shonld 
proceed to the HellespoDt ; and in this service it was 
agreed beforehand that Clearchiu, the son of Ram- 
phias, should take on him the command : font the first 
atep should be the transportation of a moiety of thei)r 
shipping across the isthmus, which were immediately 
to stand out to sea, that the attention of the Athenians 
might be less engaged on such as were already in theit 
course than on those which were to follow ; for now 
they determined to cross the sea in an open insulting 
manner, as they contemned the present impotence of 
the Athenians, because they had no considerable force 
any where at sea. 

When these resolutions were formally completed, 
they immediately transported one-and*twenty ships. 
Expeditious sailing was earnestly solicited ; but the 
Corinthians declared a reluctancy to go the voyi^ 
till they had celebrated the Isthmian games, which 
were at hand. To remove this obstacle, Agis declared 
himself ready to have the whole procedure charged to 
his own account, that they might be cleared from a 
breach of the Isthmian cessation. The Corinthtana 
not complying with this proposal, and delay necessa* 
rily resulting from it, the Athenians gained by this 
an earlier discovery of tiie negotiation of the Chians; 
and despatching Aristocrates, one of their generals, 
charged them openly with the guilt of such a proce- 
dure. The Chians as strenuously denying the charge, 
they commanded them to send away their shipping 
Ibrthmth to Athens, by way of pledge for their safety. 

The Chians accordingly sent seven : but the detach- 
ment of these was iutirely owing to the popular party 
of that island, who had been kept in utter ignorance of 
the late negotiation. The few who were privy to it 
liad no nkid to incur the popidar resentment before 
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they were enabled to stem itg fary ; espedaHy m now 
they had resigned all hope of the arrival of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, whose motions were exceedingly dilatory. 

In the mean time the Isthmian games were solemnised ; 
and at these the Athenians, who had the regular in- 
vitation sent them, assisted in form. The practices of 
the Chians became here more apparent to them than 
ever. No sooner therefore had they returned to 
Athens than they put all the needful expedients in 
readiness, to prevent the squadron which was to sail 
from Cenchreae from passing undiscovered. 

When the festival was over, the latter, with one-and- 
twenty sail, under the command of Alcamenes, stood 
out to sea in order for Chios. And the Athenians, 
advancing against them, at first with an equal number 
of ships, stood off again into open sea; but, when the 
Peloponnesians would not follow them far, but stood 
in to the land, the Athenians disappeared ; for, baring 
amongst their number the seven ships of the Chians, 
they thought it not safe to trust them. JSut, having 
afterwards manned out others, to the amount of thirty- 
seven, they drove the enemy along the coast into Pi- 
raeus of the Corinthians : this is a desert harbor, and 
the last on the confines of Epidauria. One ship, in- 
deed, which the enemy came up with at sea, the Pe- 
loponnesians lost ; but all the rest they drew together 
to a station within the harbor. Here the Athenians 
attacked them on the water with their ships, and by 
land with a party sent purposely ou shore. The attack 
was attended with great confusion, and carried on in 
a disorderly manner. The party of the Athenians 
which attacked from the land disabled the bulk of the 
squadron, aud killed the commander Alcamenes ; some 
also of their own people perished in the action, But^ 
when the dispute was ended, they posted a sufficient 
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number of their sbips to lie facing those of the enemy; 
andy with the remainder, anchored near a little island, 
on which, as it lay at a small distance, they formed an 
encampment, and sent away to Athens for a rein- 
forcement. 

In favor of the Peloponnesians came up, on the day 
following, not only the Corinthians, but soon after a 
number also of others, from the adjacent country, in 
aid of the squadron ; who, perceiving that the preser- 
vation of it would be a work of laborious toil on so 
desert a coast, were sadly perplexed. Some argued 
vehemently for setting the ships on fire ; but. at length 
it was concluded to draw them ashore, and, encamping 
with their land forces round them, to guard them 
from the enemy till some convenient opportunity 
should offer of getting them away. Agis, also, when 
informed of their situation, sent to them Thermo, a 
citizen of Sparta. 

To the Lacedssmonians the first advice that had been 
sent was this, that ' the squadron had set sail from the 
isthmus :' for orders had been given Alcamenes by the 
ephori that when this point was executed he should 
despatch a horseman to them : an^ immediately then 
they had determined to despatch away the commander 
Ghalcideus, accompanied by Alcibiades, with the five 
ships of their own equipment ; but, at the instant they 
were ready to move off, the news arrived that the 
squadron had been driven into Piraeus. Dejected by 
this unexpected event, because they had stumbled in 
the very first entrance on an Ionian war, they no 
longer persisted in the design of sending away their 
own ships, but even thought of recalling some of those 
which were already at sea. But, as this was dis- 
covered by Alcibiades, he again persuaded Endius, 
and the other ephori, by no means intirely to give up 
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tke expedition ; assuring theaiy diat by a tinely de- 
spatch they migbt yet make that island before any in- 
ibnnation of the disaster which had be&llen the sqma- 
<dron could reach the Chians ; and of' himself, were 
he once in Ionia, he could easily effect the reTolt 
t>f the cities, by opening their eyes in respect to the 
weakness of the Athenians and tiie hearty and vigorooi 
interposition of the Lacedaemonians ; since on these 
topics he should be heard with greater deference than 
jmy other person whatever. He also privately en- 
couraged Endius with the prospect of great glory to 
himself, if through him Ionia could be bron^^t to re- 
Tolt, and the king be made confederate to Lacedse- 
jnon, whilst Agis had no hand in these masterly 
strokes of policy; for he happened now to be at 
Tariance with Agis.* By such insinuations Alcibiades 
prevailed on the ep^ri and Endius, and sailed away 
with the five ships, in company with Chalcideus, the 
Lacedaemonian ; and the voyage they performed with 
all possible expedition. 

' No reasons are here assigned for the variance between 
Alcibiades and Agis. Numbers of probable ones might occur 
from the different tempers and manners of the persons ; but 
-we learn from Plutarch that Alcibiades had been intriguing 
with Timaea, the wife of Agis, and had had a son by her, who 
was called Leotycbides, disowned afterwards bv Agis, and in- 
capacitated from succeeding to the throne. Alciniades was 
always dissolute ; and yet this, it seems, was merely to gra- 
tify his pride, since he declared bis intention in this intngue 
to have been that bis descendants might reign at Sparta. This 
fine gentleman from Athens was exceedingly agreeable in the 
«ye8 of her bpartan majesty ; CTen though his (feportment at 
Sparta was such as if he had been trained from his birth in the 
severe discipline of Lycurgus, He was a thorough Spartan, 
shaved close, plunged into cold water, could make a meal on 
dry bread, ana feast on black broth. < One would think,' 
says Plutarch, < he had never kept a cook in his life, never 
seen a perfumer, nor ever worn a Jnilesiau robe.' Life of Al- 
cibiades. 
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. About the same time tbe sixteen sbi^, which had 
been at the war of Sicily under the orders of Gylippustp 
regained in safety the Peloponnesian ports. They had 
been intercepted near Lencadia, and terribly harassed 
by twenty-seren sail of Athenians, commanded by 
Hippocles, the son of Menippns, who was stationed 
there to watch the return of the fleet from Sicily* 
Yet only a single ship was losL The rest, escaping 
the Athenian chase, arrired safe ia the harbor of €o«- 
rinth. 

But Chalcideus and Alcibiades, who were now om 
their Toyage, stopped and detained whatever they met, 
that their course might not be divulged : and, tonch- 
iog tirst at Corycus on the main, and there setting ait 
liberty such as they had detained, and gaining a con** 
ference with some of the Chians who were privy to 
their designs, by whom being advised to make directly 
for the harbor of Chios, without any formal notifica*- 
tion, they arrived there, intirely unexpected by the 
CSMans. By this, the many were thrown at once into 
astonishment and terror ; but the few had so con** 
ducted matters, that the council was that moment sit«- 
ting; in which Chalcideus and Alcibiades being ad- 
mitted, they said, that many other ships were coming 
up ; bnt, suppressing all mention of the squadron 
blocked op at Piraeus, the Chians declared a revolt 
from the Athenians ; and the Erythrssans soon followed 
l^eir example. 

So far successful, they passed on with three ships 
to Clazomense, and caused that city also to revolt. In- 
stantly on this the Clazom^aians crossed over into the 
Tsontinent, and fortified Polichne, to be a place of safb 
resort for themselves, in case obliged to quit the little 
island they occupied at present. All therevolters, in 
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«hort, were warmly employed in fortifying their towns, 
and making preparations for war. 

At Athens the news soon arrived of the revolt of 
dhios. They were now convinced that horrid and ap- 
parent dangers already environed them about, and 
4hat the rest of their dependents would not long be 
quiet, when the most powerful state amongst them had 
thrown off the yoke. Now, therefore, the thousand 
•talents,' which through all the course of the war they 
had religiously refrained from touching, the penalties 
being discharged which the law inflicted on him who 
jihould move, or whoever should vote it, amidst their 
present consternation, they decreed ' should be em- 
|>loyed in the public service, and that a large number 
of ships should by this means be equipped ; that, far- 
ther, from the squadron which blocked up Piraeus 
eight ships should immediately be detached ;' which, 
accordingly, quitting the blockade, pursued the squad- 
ron under Chalcideus ; but being unable to come up 
with them, returned again. This detachment was 
commanded by Strombichides, the son of Diotimns ; 
that ' soon after twelve others, under the orders of 
Thrasycles, should repair to Chios, there also to be 
detached from the same blockade.' Having, more- 
over, fetched off the seven vessels belonging to the 
Chians, which assisted in forming the blockade at 
PirsBUS, they set at liberty the slaves who were on 
board them, and threw all the freemen into prison. 
But to replace the whole number detached from the 
blockade of the Peloponnesians, they lost no time ia 
fitting out other vessels and sending them to that post. 
They had also a scheme for the expeditious equip- 

> 193.750^. sterling. 
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ment of tbirty more. Great, indeed, waff their ardor ;> 
and nothing of small importance was taken in hand,, aa 
the point in agitation was no less than the recovery oi 
Chios. 

In the mean time Strombichides, with the eight sail 
of ships, arrived at Samos, and taking with him one 
Samian vessel, stood onwards to Teos, and required of 
them to have no participation in the present com- 
motions. From Chios, also, Chalcideus was now 
eondng over to Teos with a fleet of three- an d-twenty 
sail ; and the land force of the Clazomenians, and also 
of the Erythrseans, attending his motions, was march- 
ing thither by land ; but Strombichides, having timely* 
notice of their approach ^ put out again before their 
arrival. Standing ou| aloof into open sea, he had a* 
view of thi^ numerous fleet in their course from Chios; 
on which he fled amain to Samos. But the enemjr 
followed in pursuit. 

The Teians, who at first refused admittance to the 
land forces, when now the Athenians plainly fled, 
thought proper to open their gates. Here the bulk of 
them were inactive for a time, attending the return of 
Chalcideus from the pursuit. But, when time wore 
on without his appearing, they demolished of their 
own accord the wall which the Atheniana had built oiv 
the side of Teos, facing the continent. In this they 
were also assisted by a small party of barbarians, who 
in this interval had joined them, and were commanded 
by Tages, the deputy of Tissaphernes. 

Bnt Chalcideus and Alcibiades, when they had 
chased. Strombichides into Samos, having furnished 
the mariners of the Peloponnesian vessels with proper 
arms, left them as a garrison iii Chios^r Having,, 
manned their vessels afresh at Chios, with an addition. 
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of twenty others, tkey stood away for Miletas, as 
neditating its roTolt. Tikis tras owing to Alcibtades ; 
who, having an interest i» persons of the first rank 
among the Milesians, made it a point to effect their 
accession hefore the fleet should come vp from Pelo- 
poonesus, and to secure the whole honor to the Chiais 
and himself, and Chalcideus and Endins who had sent 
him, in pursuance of his engagements, to work the 
revolt of the cities, with the sole power of the Cfaiaas 
and with Chalcideus. Having therefore performed 
the greatest part of their voyage thither withont being 
discovered, and prevented by a small portion of time 
Strombichides, and also Thrasycles, who was lately 
come up from Athens with twelve ships, and in jme- 
lion with the former, followed after them, they caused 
Miletus to revolt. The Athenians, indeed, with nine* 
teen sail, arrived on their heels ; but, as the Mile- 
sians denied them a reception, they took their station 
at Lade, an iEidjacent island. 

The first alliance between the king and the Lace- 
dsemonians was made immediately after the revolt 
of Miletus, by Tissaphemes and Chalcideus, aa fel- 
lows: 

'On these terms the Lacedsemonians and confede- 
rates make an alliance with the king and Tissapber- 
nes : — 

' Whatever region or cities the king possesses and 
ikte ancestors of the king possessed, be those the 
king's. 

' And, out of those cities, whatever sums of money 
or any other supply went to the Athenians, let tlie 
king and the Lacedaemonians and confederates jointiy 
stop, that the Athenians may no longer receive those 
sums of money, nor any other such supply. 
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^And the war mgaiiuit tke Atlieniam let Ibe king^ 
and tbe LacedsenKmiaiM and confederates jointly carrj 



' And he it nnlawfol to put an end to the war against 
the Athenians without tbe consent of both tbe contract- 
ing parties; of the king on one side, of tbe Laeedemo* 
■ians and confederates on tbe other. 

■ ' H, farther, any reyolt from tbe king, be they de- 
clared enemies to the Lacedaemonians and confede* 
ratea. 

* Andy if any rerolt from tbe Lacedaemonians and 
confederates, be they declared enemies, in tbe same 
■lanner, to tbe king/ 

This alliance was now formally concluded. 

Immediately after this tbe Chians, who had manned 
out ten additional ships, stood away to Anaea ; being 
desiroas to pick np some information of what was 
doiag'at Miletns, and at the same time to cause the 
revolt of the cities. Here, being reached by an order 
front Chalcideus to return back to Chios, with aji inti-« 
mation that Amorges with a land army would soon be 
on tbem, they sailed away to tbe temple of Jupiter. 
From hence tbey descried sixteen ships, which Dio*- 
nedon was bringing up from Athens, from whence be 
bad sailed somewhat later than Thrasydes. On this 
discovery tbey fled amain with a single ship to £pbe- 
ms, but with tbe rest of their fleet to Teos. Four, inn 
deed, of the naraber, which their crews had aben^ 
don^, tbe Atfaemans took ; yet all the bands escaped 
on shore ; but the remainder reached in safety tbef city 
of the Teians. After this tbe Athenians stood away 
into Samos : but tbe Chians, putting again to sea witk 
tiie residue of their ships, and attended by a land 
foref , caused Lebedos to revolt, and also £r«B» And^ 
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these points carried, botb the land force and the squa- 
dron returned respectively to their own homes. 

About the same time the twenty sail of Peloponne- 
Sians, which had been chased into Pirsens, and lay 
blocked np there by an equal number of Athenians, 
having^ made an unexpected sally on the enemy, and 
got the better in a naval engagement, took four of the 
Athenian ships ; and sailing away from Cenchree, 
were again fitting out for the voyage to Chios and 
Ionia. Astyochus also came down thither from Lace- 
daemon as admiral, in whose hands the whole command 
at sea was now lodged. > 

When the land army had quitted Teos, Tissaphemes 
in person came thither with a body; and, after com- 
pletely demolishing those parts of the wall before Teos 
which 'were yet left standing, marched away. 

Not long after his departure Diomedon, arriving 
there with ten sail of Athenians, in. order to gain a 
reception, made a truce with the Teians. From thence 
he coasted along to Erse, and assaulted the place ; but, 
not being able to take it, he sailed away. 

Coinciding with this in point of time, an insurrec- 
tion was made at Samos by the people against the no- 
bility. The Athenians, who with three ships were 
then lying at Samos, assisted the former. On this 
occasion the Samian people massacred about two hun- 
dred persons, all of the nobility. Four hundred others 
they condemned to exile ; and, having divided amongst 
themselves their lands and houses, and obtained from 
the Athenians a decree of being governed by their own 
OQUstitntions, as men whose fidelity was no longer to 
be suspected, they assumed the whole civil adminis- 
tration ; leaving no share of it in the hands of the 
landed gentry^ and absolutely prohibiting to the peo- 
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pie all alliance for the future with them, so as neither 
to gire their daughters to them, nor ever to marry 
theirs. 

After these transactions, during the same summer, 
the Chians, proceeding with unabating ardor, left no- 
thing undone to compass the revolt of the cities. Even 
without Peloponnesian aid they made them visits with 
their own single force ; and, desirous at the same time 
to involve as large a number as possible in their own 
dangers, they undertook a voyage with thirteen sail of 
ships to Lesbos. This agreed exactly with the Lace* 
dsemonian plan ; which was to make the second attempt 
on that island, and from thence to proceed to Helles- 
pont. The land force at the same time of such Pelo- 
ponnesians as were at hand, and their adjacent allies, 
attended their motions by the route of Clazomenae and 
Cyme : these were commanded by Eualas, a Spartan ; 
but the fleet was under the orders of Deixiadas, a na- 
tive of those parts : and those ships, steering first to- 
wards, and arriving at Methymne, caused its revolt.* 

« * « * 4f 

But Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral- in -chief, 
putting to sea from Genchrete, where he had taken on 
him the command,^ with four sail of shipping arrived 
at Chios : and the third day after his arrival there 
twenty-five sail of Athenians, commanded by Leon and 
Diomedon, reached the isle of Lesbos ; for Leon had 
been lately sent from Athens with a reinforcement of 
ten. On the very evening of that day Astyochu^ put 
out again to sea, with the addition of one Chian ship, 

* From what follows it looks as if some words were wanting 
here. The Latin translators have endeavored to supply it, 
thus : * And the Chians, leaving fonr ships here for the de- 
fence of the place, stood away with the rest to Mitylene, and 
caused it to revolt.' 

THUC. VOL. III. M 
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and stood away for Lesbos to give them all the assist- 
ance in his power. Accordingly he touched first at 
Pyrrha, proceeding from thence the day following to 
Eressus, where information met him that Mitylene had 
been taken by the Athenians at a shout ; for the latter, 
as their arrival was intirely unexpected, standing boldly 
into the harbor, seized at once all the Chian vessels ; 
and then landing, and gaining a victory over such as 
made head against them, became masters of the city. 
Astyochus, informed of this event by the Eressians, 
and the Chian ships under the command of Eubulus 
from Methymne, — which, having been left in the har- 
bor of that place, had fled at once when Mitylene was 
taken, three of them came up safe to Astyochus, but 
one had fallen into the hands of the Athenians, — Asty- 
ochus now desisted from proceeding to Mitylene. Hav- 
ing effected the revolt of Eressus, and provided the 
inhabitants with arms, he ordered the soldiers from on 
board his own squadron to march by land, under the 
command of Eteonicus, towards Antissa and Methymne ; 
whilst himself, with his own ships and the three Chians, 
advanced along the shore towards the same places. 
He hoped the Methymneans, on the sight of this suc- 
cor, would resume their spirits, and abide by their re- 
volt. But, when every thing in Lesbos seemed to act 
in concert against his scheme, he took his landmen 
again on board, and made the best of his way back 
again to Chios. The forces, farther, that had attended 
the motions of his squadron, and which were to have 
proceeded with him to Hellespont, wefe dismissed to 
their respective cities. After this they were joined 
at Chios by six ships, which were sent thither by the 
confederate fleet of Peloponnesians assembled at Cen- 
cbreflB. 
The Athenians in the mean time were employed in 
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resettling the state of affairs in Lesbos. Standing 
across from tbence, and demolishing Polichne, on the 
continent, lately fortified by the Claaomenians, they 
removed all the latter back again to their city in the 
island, excepting such as were authors of the revolt ; for 
these had retired to Daphnus. And thus Clazomense 
once more became subject to the Athenians. 

The same summer the Athenians, who with twenty 
ships had stationed themselves at Lade to awe MOetus, 
having made a descent at Panormus in the Milesian 
territory, killed Chalcideus the Lacedaemonian, who 
with a handful of men endeavored to repulse them. 
The third day after this action they re-embarked, but 
first erected a trophy; which the Milesians thought 
proper to demolish, as not fixed on a spot which was 
the property of the victors. 

Leon also and Diomedon, at the head of the Athe- 
nian fleet on the station of Lesbos, assembling together 
ivhat force they could from the Oinussae islands, which 
lie before Chios, and from Sidusa and Pteleum, for- 
tresses ,of their own in Erythrae, stood away from 
Xicsbos in a body, and carried on the war by sea against 
the Chians. The land soldiers on board them were 
some of the heavy-armed of the public roll of Athens, 
BOW pressed into this service. At Cardamyle they 
landed ; and at Bolissus, having routed in battle a 
body of Chians that made head against them, and 
4one great exectition on them, they reduced all the 
places in that quarter of the island. At Phanao also 
they fought a second time with great success ; and, a 
third time, at Leuconium : but as, after these repeated 
defeats, the Chians no longer showed themselves in the 
field to oppose them, the victors made cruel ravage on 
that rich and fertile country ; and which, from the in- 
vasion of the Medes to the present period of time, had 
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been totally exempted from the miiseries of war : for, 
next to the Lacedaemonians, the Ghians are the only 
people who (as far as I have been able to observe) 
have enjoyed a series of public prosperity with a steady 
and uniform moderation, and, in proportion as their 
state increased in wealth and power, made suitable 
accessions to its domestic splendor and security. Nay, 
even their late revolt, if this should chance to be 
ascribed to a want of judicious and cautionary mea- 
sures, they never ventured to declare, till they had 
fortified the hazardous step with numerous and gallant 
confederates, and saw plainly that the Athenians (as 
even the Athenians themselves could not possibly 
deny), after the blow received in Sicily, were plunged 
into the lowest depth of impotence and distress. If 
therefore they proved mistaken, it was one of those 
cases inseparable from the constant mutability of hu- 
man affairs, where numbers were involved in the same 
mistake with themselves, who yet in their judgment 
were perfectly convinced that the intire ruin of Athens 
was fast approaching. 

Now, therefore, blocked up as they were by sea, 
whilst their lands all around were ravaged by the 
.enemy, a party among them were concerting the me- 
thod of delivering up the city into the hands of the 
Athenians. But those in the administration,, getting 
wind of their design, refrained indeed from making a 
bustle about it in public ; but, fetching over Astyo- 
chus, the Lacedaemonian admiral-in-chief, with his 
four ships from £ry three, they consulted how to pre- 
vent the execution of the plot by the mildest and most 
gentle methods, either by taking hostages for the 
fidelity of the suspected, or some other such cau- 
tionary expedients. In this posture stood affairs at 
Chios. 
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But, from Athens, in the close of the same summer, 
one thousand five hundred heayy-armed Athenians 
and a thousand Argives, (for five hundred Argives, 
who were hut light-armed, the Athenians had equipped 
in a manner more complete,) with the addition of a 
thousand confederates, in eight-and-forty sail of ships, 
including the transports of the heavy-armed, and put 
under the command of Phrynichus, and Onomacles, 
and Skironidas, sailed away to Samos, and thence 
stretching over to MOetus, encamped themselves be- 
fore it. The Milesians marched out into the field, to 
the amount of eight hundred heavy-armed, assisted by 
the Peloponnesians who came over with Chalcideus, 
and a body of foreign mercenaries furnished by Tissa> 
phernes. Tissaphernes also assisted them in person 
with an aid of cavalry; and thus battle was joined 
against the Athenians and confederates. The Argives, 
of whom a whole wing was composed, advanced before 
the rest of the line ; and contemning their enemy too 
much, as lonians, and unable to stand their shock, they 
charged in a disorderly manner, were routed by the Mi- 
lesians, and no less a number than three hundred of 
their body were destroyed. But the Athenians beat first 
the Peloponnesians, and then cleared the field of the 
barbarians and all the rabble of the en^my ; yet came 
not at all to an engagement with the Milesians ; for 
the latter, returning towards the city from the chase of 
the Argives, no sooner perceived that their own side 
was vanquished than they quitted the field of battle. 
The Athenians, therefore, as victors, posted themselves 
under the very walls of Miletus. It is observable that, 
in this battle, the lonians had on both sides the better 
of the Dorians : for the Athenians beat those Pelopon-^ 
nesians who were ranged against them ; and the Mile« 
sians did the same by the Argives. But now, after 
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erecting a trophy, as the town was seated on an isth- 
mus, the Athenians were preparing to cnt it off by a 
work of circumvallation ; concluding that, if they once 
could get possession of Miletus, they should easily 
complete the redaction of the other states. 

It was now about the close of evening, and advice 
was brought them that five-and-fifty sail of ships from 
Peloponnesus and Sicily were only not at hand : for 
from Sicily, where Hermocrates the Syracusan strenu- 
ously advised to go on with what yet remained in 
regard to the total demolition of the Athenians, twenty 
sail of Syracusans and two of Selinuntians came over. 
The Peloponnesian fleet, which had been fitting out, 
was now ready for service ; and both these were sent 
out in conjunction, under the orders of Theramenes 
the Lacedsemonian, who was to carry them to Astyo- 
chus, the admiral-in- chief. They arrived first at Eleus, 
an island before Miletus. Being there informed that 
the Athenians lay before Mil6tus, they departed thence ; 
and, steering first into the gulf of lasus, were desirous 
to pick up information how things went at Miletus. 
Alcibiades had now ridden to Teichiussa in the Mile- 
sian ; in which quarter of the gulf the fleets had come to 
anchor for the night, and received there a full account 
of the battle. Alcibiades had been present at it, and 
had given his assistance to the Milesians and Tissa- 
phernes. He therefore earnestly pressed them, unless 
they were desirous to see all Ionia lost, and all their 
great expectations blasted at once, to repair with all 
possible expedition to the succor of Miletus, and by 
no means to suffer it to be invested by a circumvalla- 
tion. In pursuance of this it was resolved that at 
the first dawn of day they should stand away to its 
succor. 

Bat Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, when ad- 
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▼ised from L^rus of the certain arrival of this united 
fleet, even though his colleagues declared openly for 
keeping their ground and haantrding an engagement by 
sea, protested boldly that ' such a step, for his own 
part, he could i^ot take ; and, were he able to hinder 
it, that neither they nor any one should force him to 
it : for, since it would be afterwards in their pow^r, 
when they had got better intelligence of the numbers 
of the enemy, and made what possible accessions they 
could to their Own, and when they had prepared for 
action in an ample and leisurely manner, — ^since it 
.would be still in their power to fight, the dread of a 
shameful or reproachful imputation should not bend 
him to risk an engagement against his judgment. It 
could be no matter of reproach to the Athenians to re- 
tire with their fleet when the exigences of time re- 
quired it; but, in every respect, it would be highly 
reproachful to them should they fight and be van- 
quished. He would not therefore involve the state> 
not only in reproach, but in the greatest of dangers ; 
the state which, but just now respiring from the terri* 
ble blows it had received, scarce thought it prudential 
with most ample preparation to choose voli^ntary ha-> 
zards, or even, when the last necessity demanded, to 
strike first at the. enemy ; why now, when no necessity 
compelled, must it be thrown into wilful spontaneous 
dangers V He eif^horted them, therefore, without loss 
of time to carry the wounded on board, to re-embark 
their troops, and, securing what baggage they had 
brought along with them, to leave behind what booty 
they had. got from the enemy, that their ships might 
Bot be too d0eply laden ; and make the best of their 
way to Samos ; and from thence, after collecting to 
gather what additional force they could, to watch fc 
and seise the seasons of advantage to attack their foe2 
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The adyice of Phrynichus, thuB given, was preyailing, 
and accordingly was put in execution. He was re* 
garded, not only on the present, but on future occa^' 
sions, not only for this, but all the subsequent in« 
stances of his conduct, as a man of an excellent under* 
standing. 

In pursuance of this,' the Athenians, so soon as the 
evening was closed, made the best of their way to Mi* 
letus, and left the victory imperfect. And tbe Argives, 
without making the least stay, chagrined as they were 
at their late defeat, departed immediately from Samos 
to return to Argos. 

The Peloponnesians, early the next dawn« weighing 
from Teichiussa, stood in for Miletus. After one day's 
stay in that harbor, on the next, having augmented 
their squadron with the Ghian ships which had for- 
merly been chased in company with Chalcideus, they 
determined to go back again to Teichiussa to fetch off 
what stores they had landed there. Accordingly, when 
they were thus returned, Tissaphernes, being come up 
with his land army, persuaded them to stand directly 
against lasus, in which his enemy Amorges at that in* 
stant lay. Thus, falling on lasus by surprise, the in* 
habitants of which expected none but an Athenian 
squadron, they became masters of it. In this action 
the Syracusans were the persons who gained the great* 
est honor. Amorges, farther, the bastard son of Pis* 
suthnes, who was a revolter from the king, was taken 
prisoner by the Peloponnesians. They delivered him 
up to Tissaphernes, that if he pleased he might send 
him to the king, in obedience to his orders. lasus, 
farther, they put to the sack ; and the army made on' 
this occasion a very large booty, for this city had ever 
been remarkable for its wealth. They gave quarter to 
the auxiliaries in the service of Amorges ; and without 
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committiiig the least insult on them, took them into 
their own troops, as the bulk of them were Pelopon- 
nesians. They delivered up the town into the hands 
of Tissaphernes, as likewise all the prisoners, whether 
slaves or freemen, on covenant to receive from him a 
daric stater' for each. This being done, they again re- 
paired to Miletus ; and from hence they detached Pae- 
daritus, the son of Leon, whom the Lacedaemonians 
had sent expressly to be governor of Chios, to march 
over land to Erythrse, having under his command the 
auxiliaries who had served under Amorges, and ap- 
pointed Philippus to command at Miletus. And the 
summer ended. 

The winter now succeeding, after Tissaphernes had 
garrisoned and provided for the security of lasus, he 
repaired to Miletus, and distributed a month's sub" 
sistence, in pursuance of his engagements at Lacede- 
mon, to all the ships, at the rate of an Attic drachma' 
to each mariner by the day ; but for the remainder of 
time he declared he would only pay at the rate of three 
oboli,' till he had consulted the king's pleasure ; and, 
in case his master's orders were for it, he said he would 
make it up a complete drachma. But, as Hermocrates, 
the Sy racusan commander, remonstrated sharply against 
this usage, (for Theramenes, not regarding himself as 
admiral, since he was now at the head of the fleet 
merely to carry it up to Astyochus, was very indolent 
about the article of pay,) it was at length compromised, 
that excepting the five supernumerary ships, the crews 
of the rest should receive more than three oboli a man : 
for to the five-and-fifty ships he paid three talents^ a 

1 One pound twelve shilliogs and three-pence halfpenny. 

3 Seven-pence three farthings. 

3 Half a drachma. 

^ There is manifestly a fault here \ for * three/ in the orig^* 
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month ; and» for the rest, as many as exceeded that 
number, pay was to be furnished at the rate of three 
oboli a day only. 

The same winter, the Athenians now lying at Sa^ 
mos had been reinforced by the arrival of five-aad- 
thirty sail from Athens, under the command of Char- 
minus, and Strombichides, and Euctemon ; and they 
had farther assembled all their ships from Chios, and 



ntlf should be read * thirty " talents a month. Mr. Hobbes 
has taken the pains to compute, and finds that the Peloponne* 
sian ships carried eighteen men apiece. What ! only so small 
it crew as eighteen men for a ship of war with three banks of 
oarsi or, where the complement was perhaps two huDdred, 
did Tissaphemes only pay a tenth part of that numher 1 Xe- 
nophon, in the first book of his Greek history, enables as to 
set all to rights. Lysander is negotiating with Cyras for an 
increase of pay. Cyras insists on the former agreement, 
made by Tissaphemes, that every ship should receive bat 
thirty minae a month. The daily pay of each was of course 
one mina, or one hundred drachmas ; whence it appears that, 
at three oboli, or half a drachma a man, the pay of sixty 
ships, each carrying two hundred men, would be just thirty 
talents. Thirty talents therefore, paid to fifty-five ships for 
a month, was two talents and a half above three oboli a day : 
and hence it seems pretty clear that the complement of a Fe- 
loponnesiau ship of war was two hundred men. 

I have another proof at hand, which will confirm what has 
already been said, and serve at the same time to ascertain the 
number of men on board a ship of war. In the sixth book 
Thucydides says the Egesteans brought to Athens sixty ta- 
lents, as a month's pay for sixty ships. He says also, that in 
the Sicilian expedition the daily pay of the Athenian seamen 
was raised to a drachma a man. Now a talent a month, reck- 
oning thirty days to the month, is two minae a day ; and two 
minae are just two hundred drachmas. Hence it is plain the 
complement of an Athenian ship was two hundred men ; and, 
according to the former computation, that of a Peloponnesian 
ship was, as might reasonably be expected, exactly the same. 
This is a farther confirmation that there is a mistake in the 
printed copies of the original, as was said above ; where, in- 
stead of three talents, which amount but to 5612. 5$. sterling, 
should have been read thirty talents, amounting in Engliso 
money to 5812/. lOi . 
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others, A resolution was therefore taken, after as* 
signing each his peculiar command by lot, to make up 
against it with a naval force, and awe Miletus ; but 
to send against Chios both a naval and a land force t 
and this accordingly they put in execution : for in fact 
Strombichides, and Onomacles, and Euctemon, with a 
squadron of tliirty sail and a body of transports, which 
had on board a detachment from the thousand heavy* 
armed which came against Miletus, stood away for 
Chios, as this service had fallen to them by lot : hut 
the rest of the commanders who now remained at 
Saraos, having under them seventy-four sbips, were 
quite lords of the sea, and sailed boldly up to awe 
Miletus. 

Astyochus, who happened at this juncture to be in 
Chios, selecting hostages as a prevention against trea* 
chery, thought proper for the present to desist, when 
he heard of the arrival of the squadron under Thera* 
roeneSy and that their engagements with Tissaphernes 
were much altered for the better. But, taking with 
him ten sail of Peloponnesians and ten of Chians, he 
put to sea ; and, having made an attempt on Pteleum, 
though without success, he crossed over to Clazo* 
menas. He there summoned such of the inhabitants 
as were attached to the Athenians to remove with their 
effects up to Daphnus, and leave him in possession of 
the place ; Tamus, farther, the suh^governor of Ionia, 
joined with him in the summons. But, when the in<p 
habitants rejected the offer, he made an assault on the 
city, which had no fortifications ; yet, miscarrying in 
the attempt, he put off again to sea in a hard gale of 
wind, and reached, with those ships that kept up with 
him, Phocea and Cyme ; but the rest of the squa- 
dron was by stress of weather forced over to the isles 
which lie near to Clazomensa ; Marathusa, and Pele» 
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and Brimussa ; and whaterer effects belonging to the 
Clazomenians had by way of security been deposited 
there, during eight days' continuance, which the stormy 
weather had obliged them to stay, they partly plun- 
dered, and partly destroyed ; and, having secured 
their booty on board, got away to Phocea and Cyme, 
and joined Astyochus. But, whilst he was yet in this 
station, ambassadors reached him from the Lesbians, 
imparting to him their desire to revolt. Him, indeed, 
they persuaded ; but, when the Corinthians and the rest 
of the confederates declared their repugnance, be- 
cause of the former miscarriage, he weighed from 
thence and made sail for Chios. And now, a storm 
dispersing his squadron, at last they all came in, 
though from different quarters to which they bad 
been driven, and rejoined him at Chios. 

The next step to this was the junction of Peda- 
ritus ; who, being now at Ery three, after marching by 
land from Miletus, passed over in person with the 
troops under his command to Chios. He had also 
with him about five hundred soldiers, taken out of the 
five ships under Chalcideus, who had been left behind 
with their arms. 

But now, the Lesbians notifying again their readi- 
ness to revolt, Astyochus, in a conference with Paeda- 
ritus and the Chians, maintained the necessity of going 
thither with a squadron to support the revolt of Les- 
bos ; since, in consequence of it, they must either 
enlarge the number of their confederates, or, even 
through miscarrying in the design, must hurt the Athe- 
nians. But they were deaf to this remonstrance ; and 
Paedaritns positively declared that he should not be 
attended by the ships of Chios. On this, taking with 
him five sail of Corinthians, a sixth ship belonging to 
Megara, and one more of Hermione, and all the La* 
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conian which he himself brought thither, he stood 
away from thence to his station at Miletus, uttering 
grievous threats against the Chians, that, ^ how low 
soerer they might be reduced, they should never re* 
ceive any succor from him/ Accordingly, touching 
first at Corycus of Erytbrse, he moored there for the 
night. The Athenians, who, from Samos, with a con* 
siderable strength, were now bound against Chios, 
were lying the same instant of time on the other side 
of the cape ; but so stationed that neither party knew 
of the nearness of the other. At this juncture, a letter 
being delivered from Paedaritus, that a party of Ery-^ 
thrseans^ who had been prisoners at Samos and released 
from thence, were coming to Erytbrse to betray that 
place, Astyochus put out again immediately ' for 
Erjrthrae ; and thus narrowly, oji this occasion, did he 
escape falling into the hands of the Athenians. Pae^ 
daritus, farther, had made the passage on this affair i 
and both having joined in making all necessary in* 
quiries about those who were accused of this piece of 
treachery, when they found the whole to have been a 
plot of the prisoners at Samos, merely to recovei^ 
their liberty, they pronounced them innctcent, and so 
departed, the latter to Chios ; but the other, in pur- 
suance of his first destination, made the best of his 
way to Miletus. 

In the mean time, the armament of the Athenians, 
having sailed round from Corycus to Arginum, fell 
in with three long vessels of the Chians, and no sooner 
had descried than they gave them chase. And now a 
violent storm arose, and the vessels of the Chians 
with great difficulty escaped into harbor : but, of the 
Athenian squadron, three, which had most briskly fol- 
lowed the chase, were disabled and driven ashore at the 
city of the Chians ; the crews of them were partly 
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made prisoners, and partly put to the sword. The 
rest of the fleet g^ot into a safe harbor, which is known 
by the name of Pboenicus, under the Mimas. From 
hence they afterwards took their course to Lesbos, and 
got all in readiness to raise fortifications. 

From Peloponnesus, the same winter, Hippocrates 
the Lacedaemonian, putting out to sea with ten sail of 
Thurians commanded by Doricus, the son of Biagoras, 
and two colleagues, with one ship of Laconia and one 
of Syracuse, arrived at Cnidus. This place was now 
in revolt from Tissaphernes. Those at Miletus were 
no sooner advised of the arrival of this squadron, than 
they sent them orders, with one moiety of their ships, 
to keep guard on Cnidus, and with the other to post 
themselves at the Triopium, in order tp take under 
their convoy the trading vessels which were in their 
course from Egypt. The Triopium is a point in the 
territory of Cnidus, jutting put into the sea, and a 
temple of Apollo. But the Athenians, informed of 
their designs, and standing away from Samos, took 
six of the ships which were stationed at Triopium : 
the crews, indeed, quitted their ships, and reached the 
shore. This being done, the victor sailed directiy to 
Cnidus ; and, making an assault on that city, which 
yraB quite unfortified, had very nearly taken it. On 
the next day they renewed the assault : yet, as the in> 
habitants had taken care to make it more secure by 
favor of the night, and the men escaped from the 
vessels taken at Triopium had thrown themselves into 
the place, they did less damage than on the preceding 
day. After scouring and laying waste the territory of 
Cnidus, they sailed back to Samos. 

About the same time, Astyochus havibg rejoined the 
fleet at Miletus, the Peloponnesians were still abound- 
ing in all the needful expedients of war. Good pay 
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was regularly advanced them, and the soldiers had 
store of money yet remaining of the rich booty they 
made at lasas. The Milesians, farther, sustained with 
alacrity the burden of the war. It was, however, the 
opinion of the Peloponnesians that the first treaty 
made with Tissaphernes by Chalcideus was in some 
articles defective and less advantageous to themselves. 
On this they drew up and ratified a second in the 
presence of Theramenes. The articles of it are these : 

' Stipulated by the Lacedaemonians and confede- 
rates, with king Darius and the sons of the king and 
Tissaphernes, that peace and amity subsist on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

* Whatever province or city soever belongs to king 
Dmus, or did belong to his father or ancestors, against 
them in a hostile manner not to march, and no injury 
to do, are bound both Lacedaemonians and confederates 
of the Lacedaemonians. Not to exact tribute from 
any such places, are bound both Lacedaemonians and 
confederates of the Lacedaemonians. Neither shall 
king Darius, nor any subject of the king, march in a 
hostile manner against, nor do any injury to the Lace- 
daemonians and confederates. 

' But, in case the Lacedaemonians or confederates 
need any assistance whatever from the king, or the 
king from the Lacedaemonians and confederates ; what- 
ever either party can convince the other to be right, 
let that be done. 

' Be the war against the Athenians and confederates 
carried on by both parties in strict conjunction ; and, 
in case an accommodation be taken in hand, be it set- 
tled by both parties acting in conjunction. 

*" But, whatever army be brought into the territories 
of the king at the request and summons of the king, 
the king to defray the expense. 
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* And, if any of the states, comprehended in this 
league with the king, invade the territories of the 
king, the others to oppose and act with all their power 
in defence of the king. 

* And) if any province belonging to the king, or 
subject to his dominion, invade the territory of the 
Xacedsemonians or confederates, the king to oppose, 
and with all his power to defend the party invaded/ 

When the finishing hand was put to this treaty, 
Theramenes, after delivering up the fleet to Astyo- 
chus, put to sea in a fly-boat, and intirely disappeared. 

But the Athenians from Lesbos, having now made 
their passage and landed their forces in Chios, and 
being masters of the coast and sea, fortified Delphi- 
nium ; a place remarkably strong by nature towards 
the land ; abounding, farther, with harbors, and seated 
at no considerable distance from the city of the Chians. 
And now the Chians, dispirited by the many defeats 
they had already received, and, what is worse, far 
from being actuated by general unanimity, (but, on the 
contrary, Tydeus the Ionian and his adherents having 
been lately put to death by Ptedaritus for atticising, 
and the rest of the citizens obliged by necessity to 
submit to the few, each individual amongst them sus- 
pecting his neighbor,) the Chians now remained quite 
inactive. Thus, for the reasons above mentioned, they 
neither looked on themselves, nor the auxiliaries under 
Paedaritus, as a match for the enemy. Yet, as their 
last resource, they sent to Miletus, requesting Asty- 
ochus to come over to their succor : but, as he was 
deaf to their intreaties, Pcedaritus sent a letter to La- 
cedeemon about him, which accused him of injustice. 
And to this situation were brought the Athenian affairs 
at Chios. 

Their squadron also at Samos made several visits to 
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tbe sqaadron of the enemy at Miletus : but, as the 
latter refused to come out to engage them, they re- 
turned again to Samoa, without committing any hosti- 
lities. 

From Peloponnesus, in the same winter, twenty- 
seven sail of ships, equipped by the Lacedaeraoitiahs 
for Pharnabazus, at the instances of his agents, Calli- 
gitus the Megarean and Timagoras the Cyzicene, put 
out to sea, and made over to Ionia, about the solstice. 
Antisthenes the Spartan was on board as admiral. 
With him the Lacedaemonians sent also eleren Spar- 
tans, to be a council to Astyochus ; in the number of 
whom was Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus. To these an 
order was given, that, ' when arrived at Miletus, they 
should in concert act in all respects as might be best 
for the service ; and this squadron, or one equal in 
strength, or larger or smaller, at their own discretion, 
should proceed to Hellespont for the service of Phar- 
nabazus, and be sent away under the command of 
Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, who accompanied 
them in the voyage ; and, in case it was judged expe- 
dient by the council of eleven, to dismiss Astyochus 
from the chief command, and substitute Antisthenes.' 
On account of the letters of Paedaritus, they beffan to 
suspect the former. This squadron, therefore, stand- 
ing out to sea from Malea, arrived first at Me]os>{ and, 
falling in with ten sail of Athenians, they took and 
burned three of them, which their crews had aban- 
doned : but, apprehensive that those Athenian ships 
which had escaped might advertise the fleet at Samos 
of their approach, as was actually the case, they 
stretched away for Crete ; and for better security, 
keeping a good look-out, and taking more time, they 
made land first at Caunus of Asia. From thence, as 
being now beyond the reach of danger, they despatched 
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a oefsenger to the fleet at Miletus, to attend and bring 
them up. 

But, about the same juncture of time, the Cbians 
and Paedaritus, not bearing to acquiesce under the di- 
latory answers of Astyochus, pressed him, by repeated 
messages, * to come over with the whole of his force, 
and relieve them from the present blockade ; and by 
no means to look indolently about him, whilst the 
most important of the confederate states in Ionia was 
shut up by sea, and by land exposed to rapines :' for 
the domestics of the Chiaus, being many in number, 
nay, the largest that any one community except the 
Lacedaemonians kept, and accustomed, because of their 
multitude, to be punished with extraordinary severity 
for their misdemeanors, no sooner judged that the 
Athenian forces, by throwing up works, had gained a 
sure footing in the island, than large numbers of them 
at once deserted to the enemy, and were afterwards 
the persons who, as perfectly well acquainted with the 
country, committed the heaviest depredations. The 
Chians therefore urged, that ' the last necessity called 
on him, whilst yet there was hope or a possibility of 
success remaining, (the works round Delphinium yet 
incomplete, and a larger circle even still to be taken in 
and fortified for the security of the camp. and the fleet,) 
to undertake their relief.' On this Astyochus, who to 
verify his threats had never before thought seriously 
about it, being now convinced that the whole confede- 
rate body was bent on their preservation, determined 
in person to go to their succor. 

But, just at this crisis, advice was brought him from 
Caunus, that ' twenty-seven sail of ships and the as- 
sistant-coancil of Lacedaemonians had arrived.' Con- 
cluding, on this, that every other point ought to be 
postponed to this large reinforcement, that his jane- 
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tiotn with it might be effected in order to invest them 
with the sovere^nty of the sea, and that the Lacedae*^ 
inonians who came to inspect his own conduct might 
securely finish their voyage ; throwing up immediately 
all concern for Chios, he sailed away for Caunus. But 
having landed at Cos Merapidis, the inhabitants of 
which had refuged themselves in the mountains, he 
rifled the city, which was quite unfortified, and had 
lately been tumbled into ruins by an earthquake, the 
greatest that had been felt there in the memory of us 
now living. By excursions also through all the coun-^ 
try, he made prize of all he found, excepting seamen ; 
for such he dismissed unhurt. 

From Cos, advancing by night to C nidus, he was 
dissuaded by the Cnidians from landing his men ; but, 
on the contrary, without loss of time to get out to sea, 
and make head against twenty sail of Athenians, which 
Charminus, one of the commanders from Samos, had 
under his orders, and with them was watching the ap- 
proach of the twenty-seven sail coming up from Pelo- 
ponnesus, which Astyochus was now going to join : 
for they at Samos had received from Miletus advice of 
their coming ; and Charminus was appointed to cruise 
for them about Cyme, Chalce, Rhodes, and the coast 
of Lycia ; and by this time he knew, for a certainty, 
that they were lying at Caunus. 

Astyochus, therefore, without loss of time, stood 
away for Cyme, with a view to surprise the ships of 
the enemy at sea before they could get any advice of 
his approach. A heavy rain and thick cloudy weathef 
occasioned the dispersion of his vessels in 'the dark, 
and sadly disordered him. 

When morning broke, the fleet being widely sepa- 
rated and the left wing driven within the view of the 
Athenians, the remainder yet driving in confusion 
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about the island, Chansiuus and the Athenians launched 
out against them with all possible expedition , though 
with fewer than twenty sail, imagining this to be the 
squadron from Caunus whose approach they were to 
observe; and proceeding instantly to action, they sunk 
three and disabled others. They had by far the better 
in the action, till the numerous remainder of hostile 
ships appeared, to their great consternation, and en- 
compassed them round on all sides. Then, taking to 
open flight, they lost six of their ships ; but with the 
remainder reached in safety the island of Teuglussa, 
and from thence proceeded to Halicarnassus. 

This being done, the Peloponnesians, putting back 
to Cnidus, and the twenty-seven sail from Caunus 
completing here their junction with them, they put out 
again to sea in one body ; and, after erecting a trophy 
at Cyme, returned again to their anchorings at Cni- 
dus. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, had no sooner 
been«informed of the engagements of the squadrons, 
than with the whole of their fleet they put out from 
Samos, and made the best of their way to Cyme : and 
yet against the fleet at Cnidus they made no sallies, as 
neither did the enemy against them ; but, after taking 
up the tackling of the vessels left at Cyme, and making 
an assault on Lorima on the continent, they returned 
to Samos. 

The whole united fleet of the Peloponnesians, now 
lying at Cnidus, was busy in refitting completely for 
service ; and the Lacedaemonian council of eleven had 
a conference with Tissaphemes, who was now come to 
them, in which they notified to him their dislike of 
some things in past transactions ; and, in regard to the 
future operations of war, debated in what manner they 
might be carried on for their joint benefit and conye- 
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nience. But licbas was the person who scmtinised 
most closely into the past, and expressed a dissatisfac- 
tion with both treaties ; affirming that even the last 
settled by Theramenes was far from being good ; but 
that terrible it would be, should the king now claim; 
on that pretext, the possession of that tract of country 
of which either he or his ancestors had formerly been 
masters : for thus he might be enabled once more to 
enslave all the islands, Thessaly and Locris, quite as 
far as Boeotia ; whilst the Lacedaemonians, instead of 
freeing, would be obliged to impose the Median sub- 
jection on the Grecians. He insisted therefore that 
a better treaty should be made, or at least the former 
should be instantly disannulled ; for on terms like the 
present they would scorn to take pay from the king. 
Nettled at this, Tissapherues went frOm them in a fit 
of choler, without bringing affairs to any kind of set- 
tlement. 

The scheme now next in agitation was a voyage to 
Rhodes, which the most powerful persons there had by 
embassies solicited them to undertake. They were 
full of hopes to bring into their subjection an island 
by no means inconsiderable either for number of ma- 
riners or soldiers ; and at the same time judged them- 
selves able, by their present alliances, to defray the 
expense of their fleet without requesting pay from 
Tissaphernes. Accordingly, this winter, with great 
dispatch, they put to sea from Cnidus ; and arriv- 
ing first at Gamirus, on the Rhodian coast, with ninety- 
four ships, they struck a consternation into the multi- 
tude, who knew nothing of past transactions, and were 
the sooner tempted to abandon their dwellings as the 
city was not guarded by the least fortification. The 
Lacedaemonians afterwards summoning to a conference 
these, and the Rhodians also from two other cities^ 
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Litidtis and lelysas, persuaded tbiein to revolt ttom 
the Athenians. Rhodes accordingly Went over to the 
Peloponnesians. 

At the same juncture of tinre the Athenians, who 
had discovered their design, put out with their fleet 
from Samos, earnestly hent on preventing the scheme. 
They were seen indeed out at sea hy the enemy, but 
n^ade their appearance a little too late. Far the pre- 
sent therefore they put back to Chalce, and from 
thence to Samos ; and afterwards, making fVequent 
trips from Chalce, and Cos, and Samos, they warred 
against Rhodes. 

The Peloponnesians exacted from the Rhodians a 
Bum amounting to about two-^ind-thirty talents ;' and 
having laid their ships aground, continued with tfaem 
eighty days without subjecting them to any farther 
imposition. 

During this interval of time, nay, extended farther 
back, before they undertook this enterprise against 
Rhodes, the following transaction happened :— 

Alcibiades, after the death of Chalcideus and the 
l>attle of Miletus, falling under the suspicion of the 
Peloponnesians, and through them a letter having 
been sent from Lacedsemon to Astyochus to put him to 
death, for he was ah enemy to Agis, and his treachery 
In other respects was become notorious, Alcibiades, I 
flay, fearful of his life, withdrew himself first to Tissa- 
phernes, and, in the next place, did all in his power to 
undermine what interest the Peloponnesians had in 
liim. Grown at length his dictator in every affair, he 
abridged their pay ; that, instead of an Attic drachma,' 
'three oboli only should be given them, and that too 

1 Six thousand two hundred pounds sterling* 

• Si± oboli, or seven-pence three farthings sfbrlinf . 
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with no punctuality. He advised Tissap hemes to re- 
monstrate with them, that * the Athenians, who tfaroufk 
a long tract of time had gained experience in naral 
affairs, paid only three oboli to their seamen ; not so 
ittiich through a principle of frugality as to prevent 
their seamen from growing insolent through too much 
plenty ; some of them would otherwise render their 
liodies less fit for fatigue, by having wherewithal to 
purchase those pleasures by which weakness is occa^ 
sioned ; and others wouid desert, and leave their ar^- 
rears to balance their desertion/ He instructed him, 
farther, how, by seasonable gratuities to the com- 
manders of ships and generals of the states, he might 
{lersuade them all to acquiesce in his proceedings, ex- 
cepting the Syracusans ; for, amongst thes^, Hermo- 
crates alone made loud remonstrances in behalf of the 
whole alliance. Nay, Alcibiades himself took on liim 
to give the denial to such states as petitioned for .mo- 
ney ; making answer himself, instead of Tissaphemes, 
that, for instance, ' the Chians were void of all shame ; 
who, though' the most wealthy of the Grecians, and 
4iitherto preserved by the auxiliary efforts of others, 
yet are ever requiring strangers to expose their lives 
and fortunes to keep them free.' As for other states, 
he maintained * they acted basely, if, when subjected 
to vast expenses before they revolted from the Athe- 
nians, they refused to lay out as much, nay, a great 
deal more, in their own defence. He was also dexte- 
rous at proving, that ' Tissaphemes, since dow he sup- 
'ported the war at his own private expense, was in the 
right to be frugal ; but assuredly, when returns were 
made him from the king, he would make up the pw 
•sent abatement of pay, and do strict justice to evet 
jinrgle state.' He farther suggeslted to Tissapherne 
tbat * be should not be too mudi in a hurry to forii 
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the war to a conclusion ; or entertain the wish, either 
by bringing np the Phcsnician fleet which he had pro»> 
Tided, or by taking into pay a larger number of Gre- 
cians, to turn the superiority at land and sea in favor 
of the Lacedaemonians. He ought rather to leave both 
parties pretty nearly balanced in strength ; and so 
enable, the king, when one of them became trouble- 
some, to let the other party loose against them : where'> 
as, should the dpminton in both elements be g^ven ex- 
clusively to either, he would then be distressed for 
want of sufficient power to pull down the triumphant 
state; unless, at a prodigious expense, and through 
infinity of danger to himself, he should choose to enter 
the lists in person and war them down. The risks in- 
curred by the other method were far more eligible, 
because attended with a smaller proportion of expense; 
and his master might lie by with perfect security, 
whilst he was wearing out the Grecians by their own 
reciprocal embroilments.^ He moreover hinted to him, 
that ' the Athenians were the best suited of the two to 
share the dominion with him ; because they were less 
desirous of power on the continent, and by their pecu- 
liar turn of politics and military conduct were better 
adapted for this purpose. They would be glad, at the 
same time, to subdue the maritime parts to their own 
yoke ; and to that of the king all Grecians whatever 
who live on the continent. The Lacednmonians, on 
the contrary, came thither with the sole passion to set 
them free ; nor in common prudence could it be judged 
likely, that men, who were this moment employed to 
deliver Grecians from the yoke of Grecians, would in 
that case be stopped by any thing but a superior force 
from delivering them abo from the yoke of barba- 
rians*' He advised him, therefore, in the first place, 
to wear out the strength of both ; and, after dipping 
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«8 much as possible the wiogs of the Athenians, then 
instantly to drive the Peloponnesians from off his 

The lai^er part of this advice Tissaphemes deter- 
mined to follow, so far at least as may be gathered 
from his actions : for, satisfied by this means with Al- 
cibiades, as a person who on these points gave him 
sound advice, and resigning himself up to his guidance, 
he paid but sorrily their subsistence to the Pelopon- 
nesians, and would not suffer them to engage at sea. 
By the constant pretext that the Phoenician fleet was 
coming up, and then with so great a superiority of 
strength the war might be brought to a clear decision, 
be ruined all operations of war ; he suffered the vigor 
of their fleet, which in fact was strong and mighty, in- 
sensibly to moulder away, and disconcerted them so 
openly in other respects, that his motives in doing it 
weve no longer to be concealed. 

Such was the advice which Alcibiades gave to Tissa- 
phemes and the king when he had opportunities, and 
which he really thought to be the best in policy : but 
at the same time he had deep in his heart and in his 
study his own return to his country ; assured within 
himself, that if he preserved it from a total destruc- 
tion, he might find a time to compass his own restora- 
tion ; and nothing, he judged, could expedite his pur* 
pose more, than if it appeared to the world that Tissa- 
phemes was his friend ; which also was verified by 
fact. 

For when the Athenian troops at Samos perceived 
that he had so great an interest with Tissaphemes, and 
Alcibiades had already paved the way, by sending in- 
timations beforehand to the men of influence and au- 
thority amongst them how desirous he was they should 
patronise his return with the consent 6f the persons of 
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tiie greatest honor and worth in their company ; since 
only under an oligarchy, but not under an iniquitous 
cabal or that democracy which had formerly banished 
him, could he even desire it ; and, thus recalled, he 
Would come and join his cares with theirs for the pub- 
lic welfare, and procure them farther the friendship of 
Tissaphernes.; when, more than this, the officers of 
those Athenians at Samos, and the men of highest au- 
thority amongst them, were voluntarily inclined to put 
an end to the democracy ; the method of bringing it 
about began to be agitated first in the army, and from 
thence soon made a stir in Athens itself. 
. Some persons passed over fVom Samos to concert 
matters with Alcibiades ; who gave them room to hope 
that he could render first Tissaphernes, and in the 
next place the king^ their friend, if they would dis- 
solve the democracy ; since, on this sole condition couM 
the king be assured of their sincerity. This contri- 
buted to enhance their sangnine expectations, that on 
this their affairs might take a new turn, in Which men 
of first rank in the community, who in the present 
management were most depressed, might recover the 
administration, and gain the ascendant over their ene- 
mies. Returning therefore to Samos, they took in the 
most proper persons there to be assistants to the scheme ; 
and to the many made public declarations, that the king 
might be made their friend, and supply them with mo- 
aey, were Alcibiades recalled, and the democracy sus- 
pended. The effect of these declarations on the many 
Was this, that, though for the pi^esent they were cha- 
grined at the scheme in agitation, yet, soothed by the 
flattering hope of the royal subsidies, they refrained 
from all manner of tumult. 

But the set which was caballing in favor of an <di- 
igarchy, after such open declarations to the multitude, 
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reconsidered the proroiBea of Aloibiades amount tbem- 
,«elve^, and with a larger number of their associated* 
The scheme was judged foy all the rest to be feasible 
and sure ; but Phrynichus, who was yet in command, 
declared a total dislike to it. It appeared to him (which 
was really the case) that Aldbiades cared as little for 
an oligarchical as a democratical government ; and that 
Bo other thought lay seriously at his heart than to 
tiirow the present government into some state of cok-^ 
fusion, which his fViends might so far improve as to 
carry Ms recallment. Of consequence, the first point 
tiiey i^ould guard against was, not to be throws 
into seditions for the benefit of the king. It was not 
probable, he plainly told them, when the Peloponne-* 
•ians had gained a power by sea equal to their own, 
Mid were masters of cities not the most inconsiderable 
Amidst the king's dominions, that the latter should turn 
the balance in favor of the Athenians, in whom he had 
no confidence at all, whilst he might firmly depend on 
the friendship of the Peloponnesians, who had never 
done him any harm. As for confederate states, to whom 
they were to give a certain pledge of future oligarchy, 
by setting up that government amongst themselves, he 
told them he was well assured that on that account 
"neither such as had revolted would the sooner return, 
toor such as were at present their own would the longer 
Continue in their duty ; since the point on which their 
^p^ishes turned was, not to be enslaved by an oligarchy 
father than a detoocracy, but to recover their liberty, 
Indifferent equally to either form. As for those of 
their fellow- citizens to whom was given the appella- 
tion of worthy and good, even they would perplex 
the train of government as much as the people, when, 
by cajoling that people, and authoritatively leading 
Ihem into a series of bad measures, they would prin* 
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cipally regard their own private emolaments ; and, 
should they he subjected to the caprice of such, to die 
by violence and without a trial must be the general 
fate ; whereas the people was a sure resource in sea- 
sons of extremity, and ever tempered the fury of the 
great, tie was well convinced, the states enlightened 
by a long tract of experience judge of their govern- 
ment in the same light. On the whole, therefore, the 
negotiations of Alcibiades, and all at present on the 
carpet, could in nowise be approved by him. 

The party, however, associated together in this de- 
sign, abiding by their former determinations, resolved 
to proceed to their execution, and were preparing to 
send Pisander and others by way of deputation to 
Athens, to set on foot the negotiations concerning the 
return of Alcibiades, the dissolution of the popular 
government there, and the gaining over Tissaphernes 
to the Athenian friendship. 

Phrynicbus, now convinced that the return of Alci- 
biades would be brought on the carpet, and the Athe- 
nians assuredly grant it ; apprehensive, farther, that, 
from the opposition he had given it at their consulta- 
tions, he should then be exposed to his resentments, 
as one who had endeavored to stop it, had recourse to 
the following project : he sent to Astyochus, admind- 
in-chief of the Lacedaemonians, who yet continued in 
the station of Miletus, a secret hint by letter, that 
' Alcibiades is ruining their affairs, by endeavoring to 
gain over Tissaphernes to the Athenians \* and, after 
giving him a clear explanation of other matters, he 
pleaded the candor of Astyochus in his own excuse, 
if he desired in this manner to ruin his mortal foe, 
though with some prejudice to the welfare of his 
country. But Astyochus had g^ven up all thoughts 
of putting Alcibiades to death, especially as now he 
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never came within his reach ; yet, on this occasion, 
making a visit to him and Tissaphemes at Magnesia, 
he communicated to them the advices sent him from 
Samos, and became himself an informer. He was ac- 
cused by report, not only on this but many other oc- 
casions, to have made court to Tissaphernes, for his 
own private lucre; and, for the same reason, when 
the pay was . not fully rendered before, he suffered it 
much more pliantly than in duty be ought to have 
done. Alcibiades sent away immediate notice to the 
managing party at Samos, that the treachery of Phry^ 
nichus was detected by his own letter, and insisted on 
it that he be put to death. Phrynichus, terribly alarmed- 
and pushed to the very brink of destruction by such a 
discovery, sent again to Astyochus, blaming bis in- 
discretion on the former occasion in not keeping his' 
secret, and assuring him that now he was ready to 
deliver up to his fury the whole force of the Athe- 
nians at Samos, (distinctly reciting to him the parti- 
culars by which, as Samos was unfortified, the whole 
scheme might be accomplished,) and that undoubtedly 
he ought not to be censured, if, when his unrelenting 
foes had reduced him to such extremity of danger, he 
chose to do this, or even more than this, rather than 
be destroyed by their rancor. But this proposal also 
Astyochus communicated to Alcibiades. 

Phrynichus, perceiving in time that Astyochus be- 
trayed him, and that notice each moment was only not 
arrived from Alcibiades about the contents of his last, 
anticipated the discovery, and became himself in- 
former to the army, that the enemy had resolved, 
AS Samos was unfortified, and the whole of their fleet 
not securely stationed within the harbor, to endeavor 
a surprise : of this he had gained the most certain in- 
formations ; and therefore Samos ought necessarily to 
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be put into a posture of defeDce with the utmost • ex* 
pedition, and proper guards in every respect be ap^- 
pointed. He himself commanded, and consequently 
was empowered to see this put in execution. All hands 
were instantly at work on the fortification ; and Sa* 
nios, though otherwise intended soon to be, was by 
this piece of artifice immediately secured : and, no 
long time after, came letters from Alcibiades, import* 
ing that the army was betrayed by Phrynichus, and 
in pursuance of it the enemy was coming to surprise 
them. Their opinion of the good faith of Alcibiades 
was not in the least established by this : it was argued 
that, as he was privy to the plans of the enemy, from 
a principle of enmity he had fastened on Phrynichus 
the charge of being their accomplice. By the last 
notification, therefore, he was so far from hurting him, 
that he only confirmed his evidence. 

Yet, subsequent to this, Alcibiades continued to 
make use of all his address and persuasion with Tis- 
saphernes to gain him over to the Athenians, who in 
fact stood most in terror of the Peloponnesians, be- 
cause they had a larger fleet at hand than the Athe- 
nians ; but was inwardly inclined, were it any how 
feasible, to comply with his suggestions; especially 
as, ever since the jar at Cnidus about the treaty of 
Theramenes, he had been exasperated against the Pe- 
loponnesians ; for that jar had already happened at the 
time of their expedition to Rhodes ; and the sugges- 
tion of Alcibiades, formerly mentioned, that the 
views of the Lacedaemonians were to see the cities 
free, was yet moreverified by the behavior of lichas, 
who had affirmed, that it was an article never to be 
suffered in treaty, that the king should have those 
eities of which either himself or his ancestors had at 
aay time been possessed. And in truth Alcibiades^ 
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as ose who had important concema at stake, continued 
with much zeal and assiduity to ingratiate himself with 
Tissapfaernes. 

The Athenian deputies, with Pisander at their head; 
who were sent from Samos, had no sooner reached 
Athens than they obtained an audience from the peo* 
pie ; where, after touching in a summary manner on 
many other advantages, they expatiated chiefly o« 
this, that, * by recalling Alcibiades, and making an 
alteration in the democratical form of government) 
they might gain the friendship of the king and a supe* 
riority over the Peloponnesians.' Large was tha 
number of those who would not hear the proposal 
against the democracy. The enemies, farther, of 
Alcibiades were loud in their clamors, that ^ shame* 
ful it would be if so enormous a transgressor of the 
laws were recalled ; one, to whose crimes, in point of 
the mysteries, the Eumolpidae and Ceryces * had borne 
solemn attestation, the consequence of wliich was hit 
exile ; nay, had farther denounced a curse on those 
who should restore him.' Pisander, interposing to 
put a stop to this violent opposition and these tragical 
outcries, addressed himself apart to each of these op«> 
ponents, and asked them singly, ' whether any hop« 
they had left of saving their country, now that tho 
Peloponnesians had as many ships on the sea as they 

1 These were sacerdotal families at Athens, descended fron^ 
Eumolpus and Ceryx. The former of them instituted the 
Eleusinian mysteries ; and it was the grand privilege of his de- 
scendants to preside at and regulate .uiose sacred rites. Who 
Ceryx was, and what the particular privileges of his descen« 
dants, any farther than that, according to Suidas, they were 
' holy and venerable,' is not agreed. All of them were com- 
manded to pronounce the solemn curse on Alcibiades wlien he 
was outlawed. Yet one priestess, as Plutarch relates, Thea- 
no, the daughter of Menon, refused to obey, alleging, that • ii 
was her duty to bless, and not to curse.' 
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had themselves, hut a larger numher of confederate 
states, hesides supplies of money from the king and 
Tissaphernes, whilst themselves were quite exhausted, 
unless somehody could persuade the king to declare in 
their favor?' And when those to whom the demand 
was put replied in the negative, he proceeded to make 
them this plain declaration : * And yet this turn in 
your favor can never take place, unless we temper 
our form of government with greater moderation, and 
intrust the administration in the hands of the few, that 
the king may have room to place confidence in us ; for 
we are at present to consult ahout the very being of 
the state, and not to litigate the forms of its adminis- 
tration. The sequel may again enahle us to return to 
the primitive form, if we find it expedient ; and we 
shall recover Alcibiades, the only man alive who is 
able to accomplish the point/ 

The people in fact, on the first mention of an oli- 
garchy, were stung to the heart : yet, afterwards con- 
vinced by Pisander that no other resource was left, 
dispirited by fear, and encouraged at the same time by 
a distant hope that another change might in the sequel 
be brought about, they yielded up the point to the 
necessity of the state. Accordingly they passed a de- 
cree, that ' Pisander and the ten joined with him in 
the deputation should pass the sea, and negotiate the 
affair with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, in the me- 
thod judged by them most conducive to the public 
service.' At the same time, as Pisander had preferred 
a charge of mal-administration against Phrynichus, 
they discharged him and his colleague Skironidas from 
their commands, and sent away Diomedon and Leon 
to take on them the command of the fleet. The article, 
with which Pisander charged Phrynichus, was the be- 
traying of lasus and Amorges. The truth is, he 
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thought hiin by no means a proper person to be let 
into a share of their intrigues with Alcibiades. 

And thus Pisander, after visiting in order all the 
several juntos of the accomplices, . already formed in 
the city with the view to thrust themselves into the 
seats of judicature and the great.offices of state ; and 
exhorting them severally to act with unanimity, and 
by general concurrence to labor the demolition of the 
popular government ; and after adjusting all previous 
measures to guard the best against dilatory proceed- 
ings, repassed the sea to Tissaphernes, accompanied 
by his ten associates in the deputation. 

In the same winter, Leon and Diomedon, being ar- 
rived at their post, at the head of the Athenian fleet, 
made an expedition against Rhodes ; and there they 
found the ships of the Peloponnesians hauled ashore. 
They made a descent on the coast ; and after defeating 
in battle such of the Rhodians as made head against 
them, they stood away for Chalce, and for the future 
carried on the war more from thence than from Cos ; 
for in that station they were better enabled to watch 
the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

But at Rhodes arrived Xenophantidas, a Lacedae- 
monian, despatched by Paedaritus from Chios, with 
advice, that * the works of the Athenians were almost 
perfected ; and, unless with the whole of their ship- 
ping they come over to relieve them, all is lost at 
Chios.' A resolution accordingly was taken to endea- 
vor their relief; but, in the mean time, Paedaritus, at 
the head of his body of auxiliaries and the Chians, 
with all the force he could assemble together, sallied 
out against the rampart which the Athenians had 
raised round their ships, demolished a part of it, and 
made himself master of those vessels which were 
hauled ashore. The Athenians ran from all quarters 
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io their defence ; and, havinfp first engaged and put to 
flight the Chians, the rest of the forces under Peeda- 
ritus were also defeated. Peedaritus was killed^ as 
were numbers also of the Chians, and many weapons 
Were taken : and after this the Chians were blocked 
up by sea and land more closely than ever, and a ter- 
rible famine raged amongst them. 

The Athenian deputation, headed by Pisander, hav- 
ing reached l^issaphernes, entered into conference 
about terms of accommodation. Alcibiades now — ^as 
the conduct of Tissaphernes was still dubious and 
wavering, since he stood in great awe of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and adhered to that rule of policy he had 
learned from him, * to war both sides out,' — ^Alcibiades 
now had recourse to another jnece of refinement, 
causing Tissaphernes to insist on such exorbitant terms 
that no accommodation could ensue. Tissaphernes, 
truly, seems to me to have proceeded in this manner 
from his own roluntary motives, because fear was 
predominant in him : but in Alcibiades it was purely 
art : since, as he found the other would not agree on 
any terms whatever, he afifected to strike the conceit 
into the Athenians that it reaUy was in his power to 
manage him at pleasure, and that he was already 
wrought to their purpose, and willing to come to terms, 
whereas the Athenians would not offer enough : for 
Alcibiades himself nmde such extravagant demands, 
(since, though Tissaphernes assisted at the conference, 
the other managed it,) that» though the Athenians had 
yielded to the far greater part» yet the breaking off 
the treaty would be thrown at their doors. It was in- 
sisted, besides other demands^ that ' all Ionia should 
be given up ;' and what is more^ < all the islands on 
the Ionian coast ;' and other points* The Athenians 
teeming to acquiesce in these^ at lengthy on the third 
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meeting) lest the smallness of his own influence slionld 
be plainly detected, he demanded leave ' for the king 
to build a fleet, and to sail along the Athenian coasts, 
wherever, and with whatever force he pleased/ Here 
all accommodation was over; the Athenians, con* 
eluding these points insuperable, and that they were 
abused by Alcibiades, broke off in indignation, and 
returned to Samos. 

In the same winter, immediately after breaking off 
the conference, Tissaphernes repaired to Gaunus, with 
intention to bring the Peloponnesians again to Mi- 
letus, and to form other compacts with them, the best 
he should be able, to supply them farther with pay, 
and by all means to avoid an open rupture. He 
was in fact apprehensive that, should so large a fleet 
be deprived of subsistence, or necessitated to engage 
with the Athenians, should suffer a defeat, or should 
the mariners quit their vessels, the Athenians then 
would carry their point without thanks to him ; but 
his greatest fear was this, lest for the sake of sub- 
sistence they should ravage the continent. On all 
these considerations, and the prudential motives aris- 
ing from each, co-operating with his principal maxim 
qf balancing the Grecians against one another, he sent 
for the Peloponnesians, paid them their arrears of 
subsistence, and made the following treaty, the third 
of the kind, with them : 

' In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, 
Alexippidas presiding in the college of ephori at La- 
cedsmon, articles are signed, in the plain of Maeander, 
between the Lacedsemonians and confederates on one 
iude ; and Tissaphernes, Hieramenes, and the sons of 
Phamacus, on the other; concerning the affairs of 
the king and those of the Lacedeemonians and confe- 
derates. 
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' The whole of the king's dominions situate in Asia 
belongs to the king ; and all his own dominions let 
the king govern as to him seems meet. . 

' The Lacedaemonians and confederates are not to 
enter the dominions of the king to commit any act 
of hostility whatever : nor he those of the contracting 
parties for any act of hostility whatever. 

' And, in case any of the Lacedaemonians or confe- 
derates enter in a hostile manner the dominions of the 
king, the Lacedaemonians and confederates are bound 
to restrain them : and, in case any subjects of the 
king act in a hostile manner against the Lacedaemo- 
nians and confederates, be the king also bound to re- 
strain them. 

' Tissaphernes shall pay subsistence to the ships 
now on the station, according to the rates agreed on, 
till the king's fleet come up. 

' But the Lacedaemonians and confederates, so soon 
as the king's fleet shall be come up, shall have it in 
their own option to maintain, if they please, their own 
fleet ; or, in case they choose to take subsistence from 
Tissaphernes, he is bound to supply them. Yet the 
Lacedaemonians and confederates, at the expiration of 
the war, shall repay to Tissaphernes what sums they 
may thus receive from him. 

< When, the king's fleet comes up, let the ships of 
the Lacedaemonians, and those of the confederates, and 
those of the king, carry on the war in concert, by the 
joint counsels of Tissaphernes and of the Lacedaemo- 
nians and confederates. 

' And, whenever a peace with the Athenians is 
thought advisable, it shall be concluded by the joint 
consent of both parties.' 

The treaty was made and ratified in these terms: 
and, after this, Tissaphernes employed himself with 
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diligence to bring up the Phoenician fleet, as has been 
mentioned, and duly to perform all the branches what- 
ever of his engagements : at least he was willing to 
convince the Peloponnesians, by the measures he took, 
that he was heartily in earnest. 

In the close of this winter the Boeotians got posses- 
sion of Oropus by treachery, though an Athenian gar- 
rison was in it. The business was effected by the 
management of a party of Eretrians, and those Oro*- 
pians who were plotting the revolt of Euboea : for, as 
this town was situated over-against Eretria, it was 
impossible but, whilst in Athenian hands, it must ter- 
ribly annoy both Eretria and the rest of Euboea. Hav- 
ing therefore thus gained Oropus, the Eretrians re- 
paired to Rhodes, inviting the Peloponnesians to come 
over to Euboea ; but their inclinations were rather to 
relieve Chios, now sadly distressed. Putting off there- 
fore from Rhodes with the whole of their fleet, they 
stood away to sea ; and, having gained the height of 
Triopinm, they descried the Athenian squadron out at 
sea in a course from Chalce : yet, neither making any 
motion to bear down on the other, one fleet pursued 
their course to Samos, the other put into Miletus. 
They were now convinced that, without fighting at 
sea, they could not possibly relieve Chios. 

Here this winter ended ; and the twentieth year of 
this war expired, the history of which Thucydides has 
compiled. 

Year xxi.^-In the ensuing summer, on the first 
eommencement of the spring, Dercylidas, a Spartan, 
at the head of an army not considerable for numbers, 
was sent over-land to Hellespont to effect the revolt 
of Abydos : they are a colony of the Milesians. The 
Chians also, whilst Astyophus was perplexed about 
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tbe metliod of relieving them, were necessitated^ by 
the intolerable dosenesa of the blockade, to hazard an 
engagement at sea. It happened, whilat Astyochns 
was yet in Rhodes, that Leon, a Spartan, who came 
over with Antisthenes, though merely as a passenger, 
had arrived at Chios from Miletus, to act as governor 
after the death of Ptedaritns, with twelve sail of ship- 
ping draughted from the squadron at Miletus: of these, 
^we were Thurian, four Syracusan, one belonged to 
Ansea, another was Milesian, and one was Leon's 
own. On this, the Chians having sallied out with all 
their force, and carried a strong post from the enemy, 
and at the same time their fleet, consisting of six-and* 
thirty sail, launching forth against the thirty-two 
Athenians, an engagement followed ; and, after a battle 
hotly maintained on both sides, tbe Chians and allies, 
who bad not the worst of the dispute, sheered off again 
into harbor ; for by this time it began to grow dark. 

Instantly on this, I>ercylidas having completed bis 
march from Miletus, Abydos in Hellespont revolted 
to Dercylidas and Pbarnabazus; and two days after 
Lampsacus did tbe same. 

But intelligence of this having reached Strombi- 
chides at Chios, and he, with fonr-and-twenty sail of 
Athenians, including the transports which carried the 
heavy-armed, stretching thither with all possible expe- 
dition, the Lampsacenes sallied out to repulse him. 
He defeated them in battle ; and, having at a shout 
made himself master of Lampsacus, which was quite 
unfortified, he gave up all the effects and slaves for 
pillage to his men ; and, after re-establishing such as 
were free in their old habitations, proceeded against 
Abydos: but, finding them deaf to all schemes of ac- 
commodation, and himself unable to reduce them by 
fbrce, crossing over to the spot opposite to Abydos^ he 
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^rrisoBed Sestns, a city in the Ckertoncsiifl, wlueb htA 
fonneriy belonged to the Medes, and put it in a coiidi^ 
tion to gaavd the Hellespont. 

During this intenral of tine the Chiann had rery 
much enlarged their room at sea ; and those stationed 
at Miletus, and even AstyochuSy on receiving the par- 
ticulars of the late engagement, and advice that Strom* 
bichides was drawn off with so many ships, began t» 
be in high spirits. Astyochus, accordingly, arriving 
at Chios with only two ships, carried off ^ong with 
him what shipping was there, and with the whole fM'ce 
was now at sea, in order to make an attempt on Samoa: 
but when the enemy there, because mntnaJly embroiled 
in jealousies, came not out against him, he returned 
again to the station of Miletus : for, about this time, 
or rather before, the democracy was overthrown at 
Athens. 

The deputation, at the head of which was Pisander, 
were no sooner returned to Samos from Tissaphemes 
than they found their schemes hsd gained a stronger 
footing in the army ; and that the Samians had been 
encouraging the men of power amongst the Athenians 
to join their efforts with them for the erection of an 
oligarchy, though a party was very busy in opposing 
them, with a view to quash the projected alteration. 
The Athenians, farther, at Samos, had in private con- 
ferences come to a resolution * to think no longer of 
Alcibiades, since he showed himself s6 averse to join 
them, and in fact was by no means a proper person to 
have a share in an oligarchical administration: bat, 
merely from a principle of self-preservation, as now 
they were environed with dangers, they should take 
all possible care that the project should not drop in 
the execution. That, farther, they should prosecute 
the war with vigor, and oontrihute largely towards it 
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iTrom tbeir own prirate purses, and answer every other 
exigence of seryice ; since, no longer for others, bnt 
their own sakes, they must continue the struggle.' 
Determined therefore to proceed in this manner, they 
despatched Pisander and half the former deputation 
once more to Athens, to manage the execution of the 
project there : to whom, farther, instructions were 
given* at whatever places in their dependency they 
should touch on the voyage, to set up the oligarchy. 
The other half they sent severally about to other of 
the dependent states. Diotrephes also, who was now 
at Chios, bnt appointed to take on him the command 
of the Thracian provinces, they ordered away immedi- 
ately to his post. 

Diotrephes, on his arrival at Thasus, dissolved the 
popular government ; and, in the second month at most 
after this, the Thasians fortified their city, as men who 
no longer cared for an aristocracy under Athenian in- 
fluence, but were in daily expectation of receiving 
liberty from the Lacedaemonians : for a number of their 
countrymen, driven out by the Athenians, were now 
refaged among the Peloponnesians. These were la- 
boring the point with their correspondents in Thasus, 
to bring off their shipping, and declare a revolt. The 
present alteration therefore fell out exactly to their 
own wish : their state was restored to its ancient form 
witbout any trouble ; and the people, who alone were 
able to disconcert them, were divested of their power. 
In Thasus, therefore, the event took an opposite turn 
to what those Athenians who labored the oligarchy 
had at heart ; and, in my judgment, the case was the 
same with many other of their dependent states : for, 
'having now their eyes open to their own welfare, and 
being exempted from the dread of suffering for what 
others did, they ran into a scheme pf a total inde^ 
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pendence, which they preferred before the precarious 
sitaation of being well governed by the Athenians. 

Pisander and his colleagues, in the course of their 
voyage, observed their instructions, and dissolved the 
popular governments in the cities where they touched. 
From some of these they also procured parties of 
heavy-armed to aid them in the grand project, and so 
landed at Athens. Here they found affairs in great 
forwardness, through the activity of their accomplices : 
for some of the younger sort having combined together 
in a plot against Androcles, who had the greatest sway 
amongst the people, and had also beeu deeply con- 
cerned in banishing Alcibiades, they secretly despatched 
him. On him, for a double reason, because of his in- 
fluence with the people, and with the thought that it 
might oblige Alcibiades, whose recall was now ex- 
pected, and through his interest the friendship of Tis- 
saphemes, they chose first to wreak their fury. Of 
some others also, whose tractability they doubted, they 
had rid themselves by the same practices. A specious 
harangue had, farther, been dressed up for the purpose, 
that *■ none ought to receive the public money but such 
as served the state in war with their persons ; that 
affairs of state ought not to be communicated to more 
than ^Ye thousand, and those to be men who were best 
qualified, by their estates and personal bravery, to 
serve the public' 

This with the majority of the city had a fair outside, 
since such as should concur in the change bade fairest 
for a share in the administration. Yet still the assem- 
bly of the people and the council of the bean ' con* 
tinned their meetings ; but then they only passed sucl^ 
decrees as were approved by the cabal. Nay, of this 

> The senate. 
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number were all who spoke, and who had previously 
considered together what should be said on every oc- 
casion : no other person presumed at any time to op- 
pose their motions, through dread of a cabal which 
they saw was large ; or, did any one venture to open 
his mouth, by some dexterous contrivance he was 
certainly put to death. Who were the agents in these 
murders, no inquiry at all; and of who were suspected, 
no kind of justification. The people, on the contrary, 
looked on with stupid gaze, and such a fit of conster- 
nation as to think it clear gain not yet to have suffered 
violence, even though they held their tongues ; ima- 
gining, besides, that the conspiracy had spread much 
farther than it really had, they were quite dispirited. 
To discover any certainty of their numbers they were 
quite unable, because of the great extent of the city 
and their ignorance how far their neighbors might be 
concerned. On the same account it was also impos- 
sible for him, who deeply resented his condition, to 
bemoan himself in the hearing of another, or to parti- 
cipate counsels for reciprocal defence : he must either 
have opened his mind to one whom he did not know, 
or to an acquaintance in whom he durst not confide : 
for all the popular party regarded one another with 
jealous eyes, as in some measure involved in the pre- 
sent machinations. Some in fact were concerned who 
could never have been suspected of oligarchical prin- 
ciples ; and these men gave rise to the g^eat diffidence 
which spread amongst the many, and drew after it the 
highest security to the schemes of the few, as it kept 
alive that mutual distrust which reigned among the 
people* 

Pisander therefore and his associates, arriving at this 
very juncture, gave the finishing stroke without delay. 
In the first place, having called the assembly of the 
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people, fktf waaweA for a decree, * That a comMttre 
of ten should be elected with full discretioiiarj power. 
This committee of ten shoold draw np the form of a de- 
cree, to be reported to the people on a daj prefixed, in 
what manner the state may be best administered.* In 
the next place, when that daj came, they summoned 
an assembly of the people at Colonus : this is a tem* 
pie of Neptnne, without the city, and distant from it 
about ten stadia.' And here the committee reported 
no other proposal than this; 'that it be lawful for 
any Athenian to deliver whatCTcr opinion he himself 
thought proper.' They then enacted heavy penalties 
against any man who hereafter should accuse the 
speaker of a breach of law, or should bring him into 
any trouble whatever. 

This being done, it was now, without the least re- 
serve or ambiguity, moved, that ' no magistrate what- 
soever should continue in his post on the old esta* 
blishmeat, nor receive a public salary ; but that five 
presidents' be chosen, who should choose one hundred 
persons, and each of these hundred should name three 
persons for associates : that these persons should enter 
into the senate, be invested absolutely with the admi- 
nistration, and should farther be empowered to con- 
rene the five thousand whenever they should deem it 
proper.' 

Pisander was the person who made this proposal, 
and who also in other respects showed himself openly 
one of the most zealous to pull down the democracy. 
But he who contrived the whole of the plan, and by 
what steps the affair should be thus carried into exe- 
cution, was Antipho, a man who in personal merit was 
second to no Athenian then alive, and the greatest 

1 One English mile. * Froedn. 
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genias of his time to. devise with sagacity, and iogeni- 
ously to express what he had once devised. At the 
assemblies of the people, or any public debate, he 
never assisted, if he could possibly decline it ; since 
the multitude was jealous of the great reputation he 
had gained : yet, in the courts of judicature or appeals 
to the people, he was the only person who was able 
efifectually to serve those clients who could get him for 
their patron. And this same Antipho, when in pro- 
cess of time the government of the four hundred was 
quite demolished, and severely prosecuted by the peo- 
ple, was judged to have defended their conduct, and 
pleaded in a cause where his own life was at stake, the 
best of any person that down to this time was ever 
heard to speak. 

Phrynichus also was another who singularly distin- 
guished himself in his zeal for the oligarchy. He 
dreaded Alcibiades, as conscious that he was privy to 
the whole of the correspondence he had carried on 
with Astyochus. He proceeded thus, on the supposi- 
tion that Alcibiades would never be restored by an 
oligarchical government: and then he was a man in 
whose capacity and zeal, if once engaged, the greatest 
confidence might reasonably be placed. 

Theramenes, farther, the son of Agnon, a man who 
both in speaking and acting made no ordinary £gure, 
had a principal share in the dissolution of the popular 
government : no wonder, therefore, as the business 
was managed by so many and so able agents, that, 
spite of every obstacle, it was brought to effect. Griev- 
ous indeed it was to the Athenian people to submit to 
the loss of their liberty a century after the expulsion 
of their tyrants ; during which period they ha4 not 
only been independent, but accustomed, for above half 
that space, to give law to others. 
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To return. When, in the assembly of the people; 
not a soul was heard to oppose the motion, it passed 
into a law, and the assembly was adjourned. They 
fifterwards introduced the four hundred into the se- 
nate, in the following manner : — 

The whole body of the citizens were daily under 
arms, either on the walls or in the field, to bridle the 
excursions of the enemy from Decelea. Therefore on 
the day appointed they suffered such as were not in 
the secret to repair to their posts as usual ; but, to 
those in the plot, it had been privately notified, ' by 
no means to repair to their posts, but to lag behind at 
a distance ; and in case any one should strive to oppose 
what was now to be agitated, they should take up arms 
and quell all opposition.' Those to whom these orders 
were previously imparted were the Andrians and Tei- 
ans ; three hundred, of the Carystians, and other 
persons now established in iEgina, whom the Athe- 
nians had sent thither by way of colony, but were now 
invited to repair to Athens with their arms to support 
the scheme. When these dispositions were formed; 
the four hundred (each carrying a concealed dagger, 
and guarded by one hundred and twenty youths of 
Greece, whose hands they had employed when assas- 
sination was the point) broke in on the counsellors of 
the bean,' who were this moment sitting in the senate- 
bouse, and called out to them to quit the place and 
take their salaries.' Accordingly they had ready for 
them the full arrears due to them, which they paid to 
each as he went out of the house. In this manner the 
senate, without giving the least opposition, removed 
themselves tamely from their office ; and the rest of the 

1 The senate of five hundred. 

^ The stated salary for a senator of Athens was a drachma* 
or seven -pence three farthings a day. 
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citizens made no effort to check such proceedings, and 
refrained from eyen the least tumnlt. 

The four hundred having thus gained possession of 
the senate-house, proceeded immediately to ballot for 
a set of presidents ' from amongst their own body; and 
made use of .all the solemn invocations of the deities 
and the sacrifices with which the presiding magistrates 
execute their offipe. By their subsequent proceedings 
they introduced considerable alterations in the popular 
form of government ; excepting that, on account of 
Alcibiades, they refrained from recalling exiles : but 
in all other respects they ruled with all possible seve- 
rity. Some persons, whose removal was deemed con- 
venient, though few in number, they got assassinated ; 
some they threw into prison, and some they banished. 
To Agis, also, king of the Lacedaemonians, who was 
still at Decelea, they despatched a deputation ; notify- 
ing their readiness to accommodate all disputes ; aad 
that with greater confidence he might proceed to make 
up matters with them than with a democracy, which 
was not to be trusted. 

Agis, full of the imagination that the city would not 
quietly submit to these changes, and that the people 
would not thus tamely part with their ancient liberty ; 
or, should they now behold his numerous army ap^ 
proaching, that public combustions might ensue amongst 
them ; unable to persuade himself that at the present 
juncture they could possibly be kept from tumults,— 
Agis, I say, returned no proposal of terms to the de- 
putation which came to him from the four hundred. 
But haying sent for a numerous reinforcement from 
Peloponnesus, he advanced soon after, with the gar*^ 
rison of Decelea and the fresh reinforcements^ up to 

1 PrytBnest 
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the verj walls of Atheni. He took this step on the 
prestimption that * thus, either thrown into utter con* 
fusion, they might be mastered whenever he gave the 
word, or even at the first sight of his approach, through 
the great confusion which in all probability must fol- 
low within and without : since, to make himself master 
of their long walls, as there could not be hands at lei- 
sure for their defence, he could not fail. 

But when on his nearer approach the Athenians 
within were thrown into no stir or bustle at all ; when 
even they caused their cavalry, and detachments of 
their heavy-armed, light-armed, and archers, to sally 
out into the field, who made a slaughter of such as 
were too far advanced, and became masters of their 
arms and dead bodies; — fin ding then he had proceeded 
on wrong presumptions, he again drew off his army. 
After this, he himself, with the former garrison, con-o 
tinned in the post of Decelea : but the late reinforce- 
ment, after some continuance in the country^ was sent 
back to Peloponnesus. 

Yet, subsequent to this, the four hundred persisted 
in sending deputies to Agis with as much eagerness as 
ever ; and, he now receiving them in a better manner, 
with encouragements to proceed, they even sent an 
embassy to Lacedaemon to propose a treaty ; being of 
all things desirous to obtain an accommodation. 

They also sent to Samos a deputation of ten, in 
order to satisfy the army, and give them ample assu- 
rance that ' the oligarchy was not set up for the preju- 
dice either of the state or any individuals, but as the 
only expedient left to preserve the whole community : 
that the number of those who now had the management 
was five thousand^ and not barely four hundred : and 
yet on no occasion whatever had the Athenians, partly 
through employment in their armies abroad or other 
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foreign avocations, ever met together, to consult on 
affairs of state, in numbers so large as five thousand/ 
Having instructed tb^m to insert some other alleviating 
pieas, they sent them * away' on the first instant of the 
change they had made : apprehensive of what actually 
came to pass, that the bulk of their seamen virould 
never quietly submit to an oligarchical government, 
and an opposition beginning there might overturn all 
that had hitherto been done. 

For at Samos some stirs had already arisen about 
the oligarchy, and that which is now to be recited 
happened exactly at the time that the four hundred 
seized the administration at Athens. 

The party which at this juncture was subsisting at 
Samos against the nobility, and was of the popular 
side, having now altered their schemes, and followed 
the suggestions of Pisander ever since his return from 
Athens, and gained the concurrence of Athenians at 
Samos, CQmbined together by oath to the number of 
about three hundred, and resolved to fall on their 
antagonists as factious on the side of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, tbey murdered one Hyperbolus,' an Athe- 

1 This was the person whom the ostracism made in some 
measure famous, aud who made the ostracism quite infamous. 
Plutarch has repeated the story thrice. The following extract 
is taken from the life of Nicias : 

* When the opposition was very hot at Athens between 
Alcibiades and iNicias, and the day for ostracising was draw- 
ing on (which at certain intervals the people of Athens were 
used to enforce, and send away into a ten years^ exile some 
one citizen suspected of designs against their liberty, or odi- 
ous for being too illustrious or rich), each of these grand 
competitors was under grievous apprehensions ; and with rea- 
son too, that it might be his own lot to be exiled on this occa- 
sion. * Alcibiades was hated for his way of life, and for his 
bold and enterprising genius. Nicias was envied on account 
of his wealth ; his way of living was neither sociable nor po- 
pula ; as he avoided a crowd, and herded with a few inti- 
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BiaOy a tfcnrry fellow, and banished by th^ oatracuten^ 
not from a dread of bis influence or weight, but for 
the profligacy of his life, and his being a public dis-. 
grace to his country. In this they were countenanced 
|>y Charminns, one of the commanders, and some of 
the Athenians associated with them, to whom they^ 

mates, he gave great distaste ; besides, as he had often op« 
posed the caprices of the people, and constrained them to 
pursue their real interest, be was deep in their displeasure. 
In short, the contest ran high between the young and military 
men on one side, and the old pacific Athenians on the other, 
whilst each were endeavoVing to throw the ostracism on the 
bated object. But, 

Parties ran high, and scoundrels got renown. 

Such dissensions in the community gare scope to Imaves and 
incendiaries. There was one Hyperbolus, of Perithada, very 
assuming, without the least reason to be so : however, by dint 
of impudence, working himself into power, and the disgrace 
of his country so soon as he had made himself conspicaous in 
it. On this occasion Hyperbolus could have no suspicion of 
becoming himself the butt of an ostracism ; he had a much 
better title to the gallows. Presuming, on the contrary, that 
when either of these great men were exiled, he himself could 
easily make head against the other, he manifested great plea- 
sure at the contest, and irritated the fury of the people 
against them both. Nicias and Alcibiades, perceiving his 
roguish intent, conferred privately together ; and getting 
their several factions to unite, secured one another, and threw 
the votes on Hyperbolus. Such a turn at first gave the Athe- 
ziians much pleasure and diversion ; yet soon after they were 
highly chagrined by reflecting that making such a scoundrel 
the object of it was shaming the ostracism for ever. There 
was dignity even in punishments : the ostracism was of such 
a nature as to suit a Thucydides, an Aristides, and men of 
auch exalted characters. It was clear honor to Hyperbolus ; 
and gave him room to boast that, though a scoundrel, he had 
been distinguished like the greatest and best Athenians ; aa. 
Plato, the comic poet, says of him : 

He always acted worthy of himself, 

But quite unworthy of such high reproof^ 

The shell was ne'er designed to honor scoundrels. 

In ft word, no person was ever banished by the ostracism 
after Hyperbolas ; it was he who closed the list.' 

THUC. VOL. III. P 
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foreign aTOcalions, ever met together, to ' ^ 
affairs of state, in mimbers so large as fi- ''e*»0M 
Having instructed thpin to insert some o* r1 '^'^ 
pleas, tbcy sent thcmaway on the fir «Kettilig 
change tfaey had made : apprehensiv "^ *° ^** 
came to pass, that the bulk of t' "^Y "*"* ^ 
never quietly submit to ao oligp '^^ the people: 
and an opposition beginning the '•>* formeTai^ 
that had hitherto been done. » l""*^ »' ^'""J" 

For at Samoa some stirs h- ejodged mosthkely 
the oligarchy, and that wh' w". Theie they cos- 
happened exactly at the ti' '" till Iheir dwlrMliM 
seized tbe administration e M""^ '«"* »way&oin the 
The party which at llyOU bow thoir <mpire h»d 
Samoa against the nob^'i'tcd.' Listetring iherelow 
side, having now alter/iieypriTalely exhorted "fwy 
the suggestions of Piy>tfw sock proceedings ; •'"' 
Athens, ;liji] "aitied 'irslhe Paralian; since all ll"»t 
Samo5, ciiml.im.'d ,- '■ 

about liirfi- huiic'/BiOie now first ocenrt, sets » Wf 

autagonisls as fa'',^i>»f' ■"?•."'«? of «^i'''''*^rT- '« 

^- I <u y5'ij'n"«'T'>y"»elf. without any «(in 

cordlDgly, they ^^ j ^^„„-iJ not besitate,' s»y» Conw- 

j.ftIC*'i"'"^'°™'1t^8 great men in G««*i 
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j^y. ^^ ^ were cttiieBS of Afheas ; all free, 

f ^t^^ ^^Cw_ ^' from time immemorial, to an 

/^'^^^^^^ "4 no existence. Leon also 

^4 ^4^^^ '"^ o^^ to *^<^ witfaoot leaWng 

^^^^ ^^ ^ i^iard ; insomocb that, wlien 

^ 4^%^^bu^ e tbeir attempt, as aU these 

^> ' ^^^^yTj V^^ ction, but most heartily of ail 
;^^^ ^^w ^ ^alar party at Samoa was rescned 

^4^^^^^^ Thirty of those ftree hundred 

.ered, and three of the most factions 

j'yivors they doomed to banishment. 

published an indemnity for the rest, 

• ^ ^ dd to support the democracy at Samoa. 

\^^' Samiansand soldiery despatehed the Pa* 

.^ a all expedition to Athens, haTing on board 

jereaSy the son of Archestratos, an Athenian, 

lad borne a considerable share in the last turn of 

tfs, charged with a notification of these last trans- 

tions ; for yet it was not known at Samoa that the 

AOor hundred had seized the administration. No 

sooner therefore were they come to their moorings 

than the four hundred caused two or three of the 

crew of the Paralus to be dragged away to prison ; 

the residue they tamed oyer from that Teasel into 

another ship of war, and ordered them nway as a 

gnard-ship for the station of Enboea. But Chereas, 

sensible in what train alfiiirs were going, had the good 

fortune to make his escape ; and, retaming again to 

Samoa, related to the soldiery all that had been done 

in Athens, exaggerating every point with abundant 

severity : ' That every citizen was now kept in awe 

with whips and scourges, and that eren their own 

wives and children daily felt the insolence of those 

tyrants ; nay, they hare it now in agitation, that if any 

on duty at Samos shall presume to oppose their plea- 
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^ure, immediately to arrest and imprison the whole of 
their kindred ; and, in case the former will not sub- 
mit, to put the latter to death.' On many other points 
he also expatiated, all aggravated with falsehoods. 

His audience, in the first instant of their passion, 
were fully bent on the destruction of all those who 
had appeared most active for an oligarchy, and, iu 
short, of all who had any hand in its promotion ; but 
being stopped by the interposition of others more 
moderate, and listening to the remonstrance, that they 
ought not to accelerate the ruin of their country, now 
that a fleet of the enemy lay almost ranged against 
them for battle, they desisted. And afterwards those 
who had openly avowed the design of restoring the 
democratical form at Samos, namely, Thrasybulus the 
son of Lycus, and Thrasyllus, (for these had the prin- 
cipal agency in this new revolution,) caused every 
soldier to swear the most solemn oaths, more espe- 
cially such as were for an oligarchy, that ^ they would 
submit to no form but the democracy, and would act 
in this cause with general unanimity ; and, farther, 
would zealously prosecute the war against the Pelo- 
ponnesians ; that eternal enemies they would remain 
to the four hundred, and would enter into no treaty of 
accommodation with them.' All the Samians, farther, 
that were old enough to bear arms, took the same 
oaths; and henceforth the army communicated all 
their affairs to the Samians, and gave them an insight 
into all the dangers which might attend the sequel ; 
convinced that otherwise no safe resource remained 
for either ; but if the four hundred or the enemy at 
Miletus proved too hard for them, their ruin was un- 
avoidable. 

Terrible were the present embroilments of the times, 
while those at Samos were striving to re-establish tbt 
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democracy at Athens, and those at Athens to force an 
oligarchical form on the army. The soldiers, farther; 
immediately summoned a general assembly, in which 
they deposed their former commanders, and all such 
captains of triremes as fell under their suspicions, and 
then chose others to fill up the vacancies, both captains 
of triremes and land commanders, amongst whom were 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllns. The last rose up in the 
Assembly, and encouraged them by every topic of per- 
suasion ; particularly, that * they had not the least 
reason to be dispirited, though Athens itself had re* 
volted from them ; for this was merely the secession of 
a minority from men whose numbers were greater^ 
«nd who were better furnished for 'every exigence^ 
because the whole navy of* Athens was their own, by 
which they could compel dependent states to pay in 
their former contingents of tribute as fully as if they 
jsailed on such an errand from Athens itself. Even 
yet they were masters of a city at Samos, a city de-^ 
spicable in no respects, but which once in a former 
war had well nigh wrested the empire of the sea from 
the Athenians. The seat of war, in regard to their 
public enemies, would continue the same as it was be-^ 
fore ; nay, by being masters of the fleet, they were 
better enabled to procure all the needful supplies than 
their opponents who were now at Athens. It was 
purely owing to their own peculiar situation at Samos 
that the others had hitherto been masters of the en- 
trance into the Piraeus ; and they soon should be 
highly distressed if they refused to restore them their 
•ancient polity, since these at Samos could more easily 
bar them the use of the sea than be barred up by themt 
•What assistance Athens had hitherto given them against 
the enemy was but trifling, and of no real importance. 
Soothing could^ be lost .from that quarter ; which wai 
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BO longer able to supply them with money, since with 
that they had been supplied by the army ; nor to seed 
them any ralnable iostructioDS, for the sake of which 
alone the troops abroad were submissiTe to the ordoffs 
of the state at home. Nay, in some points those at 
Athens had most egregiously offended, since they had 
overturned the laws of their country, which those here 
had preserved, and were exerting their efforts to com- 
pel others to the observance of them ; and therefore, 
in every method of valuation, the men who here pro« 
vided well for the public welfare, were in no respect 
worse patriots than the men at Athens. Even Alci- 
biades, should they grant him an indemnity and a safe 
return, would readily procure them the king's alli- 
ance ; and, what had the greatest weight, should they 
miscarry in every branch of their present designs, 
many places of refuge lay always open to men pos- 
sessed of so considerable a fleet, in which they might 
find fVesh cities and another country.' 

After such occurrences in the assembly convened by 
the soldiery, and the conclusion of their mutual ex- 
hortations, they continued their preparations for war 
with unremitting diligence. But the deputation of 
ten, sent from the four hundred to Samoa, being in- 
formed of these proceedings when they were advanced 
in their voyage so far as Delos, thought proper to pro* 
oeed no farther. 

About this very time, the Peloponnesians on board 
the fleet stationed at Miletus clamored loudly among 
themselves, that they werd betrayed by Astyochns and 
Tiasaphemes; as the former bad already refnaed to 
engage, when themselves were hearty and in fine con* 
dition, and the fleet of the Athenians was small ; nor 
would do so even now, vrhen the latter were reported 
to be embroiled with intestine seditions, and their own 
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tkips were dtaly inpairiiog ; bat, under pretext of « 
plMieaiciBA fleet to be brought up by Tueaphemee, am 
ai4 merely nominaU «>d which would iierer join them, 
be was ruining all by dilatory meaaures. And as for 
Tisaapheraes, it was never his intention to bring up 
that fleet ; but he was plainly undermining the strengtii 
of tiieirs, by not supplying them coistaatly and fully 
«dth their pay. The time, therefore, they insisted, 
ought no longer to be thus idly wasted, but an en- 
gagement hazarded at cmce. Yet in such clamors 
ibose deepest concerned were the Syracusans. 

The confederates and Astyochus himself being af*> 
footed with these clamors, and having declared in a 
council of war far engaging the enemy forthwith, as 
tiiey bad received undoubted intdligence of the con^ 
fusions at Samoa; putting <»it to sea with the whole 
of their fleet, amounting to a hundred and twelve sail, 
and having ordered the Milesians to march thither 
over land, they stood away for Mycale. At Glaucai 
of Mycale the Athenians were now lying, with eighty*- 
two ships of the Samian department: for in this 
quarter of Mytale Samoa lies, but a small distance 
from the continent : but, when they saw the fleet of 
the Pelopoanesians approaching, they retired to Sa* 
mos, judging their own strength iasuffiksient for an enr 
gagement with the foe which mi^t prove decisive. 
Sessdea, as they had discovered the intention of those 
at Miletus to venture an engagement, they expected 
Strombichides from the Hellespont, who was to bring 
to their assistance the ships on the station of Chios 
which had gone up to Abydos; and a message had 
fdready been despatched to hasten him up. For these 
reasons they plied away to Saoios. The Peloponne* 
aians, arriving at Mycale, encamped on the shore along 
with the land forces of the Milesians and those sent in 
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hy the bordering people. On the next day, when they 
^ere folly bent on standing directly against Samos, 
advice was brought them that Strombichides had come 
up with the ships from the Hellespont ; on which they 
made the best of their way back again to Miletus. 
And now the Athenians, having gained an accession of 
strength, showed themselves immediately before Mile- 
tus, with a hundred and eight sail, desirous of coming to 
an engagement with the enemy. But, as nothing 
stirred out against them, they also returned to Samos; 
In the same summer, immediately after the former 
movements, the Peloponnesians, who had waved 
coming out to an engagement, since with the whole of 
their strength they thought themselves by no means a 
match for their enemy, and were now reduced to g^eat 
perplexities about the methods of procuring subsist- 
ence for so numerous a fleet, especially as Tissaphemes 
was 80 remiss in his payments, sent away to Pharna-^ 
bazus (pursuant to the prior instructions from Peloi* 
ponnesus) Clearchus the son of Ramphias, with a de-» 
tachment of forty sail ; for Pharnabazus had demanded 
such a force, and was ready to support the expenses 
of it ; and it had been farther notified to them in form 
that Byzantium was ripe for a revolt. And thus this 
detachment of Peloponnesians, having run out far to 
«ea to get clear of the Athenians during the course, 
tnet with very tempestuous weather. The bulk of 
them, it is true, with Clearchus, rode it out to Belos^ 
and from thence returned again to Miletus. But Clear-> 
chus, setting out again, travelled over land to Helles^ 
pont, and took on him the command. Ten ships, how* 
ever, of the detachment, under Elixus the Meg^reani 
who was joined in the command, reached the Hel" 
lespont without damage, and effected the revolt of By- 
%santium. The Athenians at Samos, informed- of theate 
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incidents, sent away a detachment to the Hellespont^ 
to support and ^ard the adjacent cities : and a small 
engagement happened before Byzantium, between eight 
ships on a side. 

Those who were in the management at Samos, and 
above all Thrasybulus, adhering still to the sentiments 
they had entertained ever since the last turn of affairs 
there, that Alcibiades must needs be recalled ; the 
latter at last obtained, in full assembly, the concur- 
rence of the soldiery. Accordingly, when they had 
voted a return and an indemnity to Alcibiades, Thra- 
sybulns repaired immediately to Tissaphernes, and 
brought Alcibiades back with him to Samos; con- 
vinced their last resource depended on his being able 
to alienate Tissaphemes from the Peloponnesians< 
Hereon, an assembly being called, Alcibiades at larg^ 
expatiated on and deplored the malignity of his fate, 
in having been exiled irom his country: and then*, 
having amply run over every topic relating to the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, he raised their expectations 
liigh in regard to the futnre. He magnified, with a 
mighty parade of words, his own interest in Tissa- 
'phernes; from the view, not only to intimidate thfe 
patrons of the oligarchical government at Athens, and 
put a stop to their cabals, but also to render himself 
more respectable to these at Samos, and to raise up 
their confidence in him as high as possible : to give 
the enemy, farther, as many handles as he was able to 
calamniate Tissaphemes, and to lower all their pre* 
sent sanguinary expectations. These were the schemes 
of Alcibiades, when, with all imaginable ostentation, 
he gave the strongest assurances to his audience, that 
tissaphemes had pledged his word to him, that, could 
he once firmly depend on the Athenians, they never 
should be distressed for want of supplies whilst he had 
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ii«y thing left ; nay, though at last he should be forced 
to turn into ready cash the very bed he lay on ; and 
(he PhoBDician fieeti already come up to Aapendus, he 
would join with the Athenians, but never with the 
Peloponnesians : tiie only pledge of fidelity he re- 
quired from the Athenians was, for Alcibiades to he 
recalled* and pass his word for their future conduct. 

The army, delighted with these and many other 
soothing topics, proceeded immediately to associate 
him with the rest of the commanders, and implicitly 
trusted every thing to their management. Not a oaa 
was any longer to be found amongst them who would 
have parted with his present confidence of certain se- 
curity, and revenge on the four hundred, for all the 
treasure in the universe. Nay, they were ready this 
very moment, on the strength of what Alcibiades had 
said, to slight the enemy now at hand, and steer di- 
rectly for the Pirieus. But, though numbers with 
vehemence recommended the step, he stopped their 
ardor by remonstrances, that they ought by no means 
to think of steering for the Pirsras, and leave their 
nearer en^nies on their backs. But» in relation to the 
operations of war, since he was elected a general, he 
said, he would first go and confer with Tissaphernes, 
and would then proceed to action. Accordingly, the 
assembly was no sooner dissolved than he immediately 
departed, that he might appear in all respects to he 
|ierfectly united with Tissaphernes ; desirous also te 
wse himself in his esteem, and give himaaensihie 
firoof that he was i^spointed a general ; and, by virtue 
of this, enabled either to do him service or to do 
ilia hacm. It was the peculiar fortune of Alcibiades 
to awe tbe Atiienians by Tissaphernes, and Tissa* 
phemes by the Athenians. 

The Peloponnesians at Miletus had no sooner heafd 
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of the reeaD of AloifaiadeB than, as before they sna* 
pected treachery in Tissaphemea, they now loudly 
vented invectivea against him. What more inflamed 
them waSf that, ever siace the Atheniaaa showed them- 
selves before Miletus, and they had refused to put out 
to aea and engage them, Tissaphemes had slackened 
tnore than ever in his payments ; and thus, hated by 
them for that reason sufficiently before, he now be-* 
came more odious on account of Alcibiades. The 
Boldiery again, as on former occasions, ran together in 
parties, and ennifterated their grievances. Nay, some 
of higher rank, persons of real importance, and not 
merely the private men, were full of remonstrancety 
fjiat they had at no time received their full subsist^ 
ence ; his payments had been always scanty, and even 
those had neyer been regular. In short, unless they 
were led directly against the enemy, or carried to 
some other station where they might be sure of suIk 
sistence, the crews would abandon their vessels. And 
the whole bkime of all that befell ought to be charged 
on Astyochus, who for private lucre endured patiently 
the caprices of Tissaphemes. Employed as they were 
in thus enumerating grievances, a tumult actually 
l>roke out against Astyochus: for the mariners be* 
longing to the Syracusan and Thnrian vessels, by how 
much they enjoyed the greatest liberty of all others in 
the fleet, by so much the more heightened in coofidenee 
did they flodi about him and demand their pay. On 
this Astyochus returned an answer too full of spirit, 
threatening hard that Dorian,' who seconded and en- 
coaraged the demands of his men, and even lifting op 
Jits staff and shaking it at him. This was no sooner 
fierceived by the military crowd than, seamen as they 
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were, with a loud uproar, they rushed at Astyochus to 
knock him down ; but, aware of their design, he fled 
for refuge to an altar. He escaped indeed without 
any blows, and the fray ended without any harm com* 
initted. 

The Milesians also made themselves masters, by sur«* 
prise, of a fort erected by Tissaphemes at Miletus, and 
obliged the garrison left in it to evacuate the place. 
These things pleased the rest of the allies, and not 
least of all the Syracusans. Lichas, however, was by 
no means satisfied with these proceedings. He insisted 
the Milesians were obliged in duty to be submissive 
to Tissaphemes ; and that all others who lived in the 
dominions of the king lay under the same obligation, 
and were bound to pay due regard to his just autho- 
rity, till such time as the war was handsomely com- 
pleted. This drew on him the resentment of the Mi- 
lesians ; and, because of these expressions, and some 
others of the same nature, when he afterwards died of 
ft natural disease, they would not suffer him to be 
buried in a spot of ground which the Laced semonians 
who were amongst them had chosen for his interment. 

Whilst affairs were thus sadly embroiled between 
the soldiery on one side, and Astyochus and Tissa- 
phemes on the other,- Mindarus arrived from Lacedae- 
mon, as successor to Astyochus in the chief command 
of the fleet. Accordingly he took the command on him, 
and Astyochus sailed away for home. But with him, 
jRS ambassador, Tissaphemes sent one of his own crea- 
tures, by name Gaulites, a Carian, who spoke both lan- 
guages, to accuse the Milesians about the seizure of 
the fort, and also to make apologies for his conduct* 
|Ie knew that the Milesians were already set out with 
an outcry, chiefly against him ; and that Hermocrates 
was gone with themy.weU armed -with proofs that Tis- 
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sapbemes, in concert with Alcibiades, baffled all tbe 
If eloponnesian scbemes, and basely tampered with both 
the warring parties. But an enmity had always subr 
siflted between these two about the payments of sub-* 
sistenee. And at length, when Hermocrates was ba- 
nished from Syracuse, and other Syracusans came to 
Miletus to take on them the command of the S3rTacu8an 
vessels, (namely, Potamis, and Myscon^ and Demar- 
chus,) Tissaphemes vented bis cboler more bitterly 
than ever against Hermocrates, now an exile; and-, 
amongst bis other accusations of him, affirmed that 
be had demanded a sum of nioney, which, being re- 
fused him, he had ever since declared himself his 
enemy. Astyochus, therefore, and the Milesians, and 
Hermocrates, had now sailed for Lacedsemon, 

By this time also Alcibiades had repassed from Tis- 
saphemes to Samos : and from Delos the deputation 
^ent from the four hundred' on the late revolution, to 
soothe and gain the concurrence of those at Samos^ 
arrived also while Alcibiades was there. On which, an 
assembly being called, they endeavored to open the 
cause. The soldiers at first refused to hear them, and 
roared aloud for the murder of those who had over- 
turned the popular government. At length, with 
great difficulty, being quieted, they gave them a 
hearing. 

The deputies remonstrated that not for the ruin of 
Athens was this new change introduced, but purely for 
its preservation, in nowise to betray it into the hands 
of the enemy ; because that might have been done ef- 
fectually on the late approach of its enemy to the 
walls, since they were in power. Every single person 
amongst the five thousand was intended to have a regu- 
lar share in the administration. Their friends and re«> 
lations were not treated in an insolent manner, as Ch 
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reaa bad maUciouBly suggested to them ; nay, were not 
itt the least molested, but every where remained in the 
undisturbed possession of their property. 

Though on these topics they amply enlargred, yet 
they were heard with no manner of complaisance, but 
with manifest indignation. Different methods of pro* 
ceeding were recommended by different persons ; bot 
the majority declared for sailing away at once for the 
Pineua. On this occasion Alcibiades first showed him- 
self a true patriot ; nay, as much a patriot as ever Athe- 
nian had been : for, when the Athenians at Samoa were 
hurried furiously along to inrade their ownselves, the 
plain consequence of which was giving up at once Ionia 
and Hellespont to their public foes, he mollified their 
fury ; and, at a crisis when no other man living cooM 
have been able to restrain the multitude, he persuaded 
them to desist from this strange invasion ; and, by re* 
primanding those whose private resentments burst oat 
most violently against the deputies, prevented mis* 
chief. At length, he himself dismissed them, with the 
following answer : * That the administration in the 
hands of ^re thousand he had no intention to oppose : 
but he ordered them to give an immediate discharge to 
the four hundred, and to restore the council of ^rt 
hundred to their prior state. If farther, from a princi- 
ple of frugality, they had made retrenchments, in order 
that those who served in the armies of the state might 
be better subsisted, he praised them altogether. He 
then recommended to them a steady resistance, and by 
no means in any shape to give way to the enemy : for 
eonld the state once be secured from its public foes, a 
recoBciliatioa amongst its members might easily be 
hoped for ; but, should eithef party be once destroyed, 
either this at Samos, or theirs at Athens, none would 
soon be left to be reconciled at all/ 
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There were present at this audience anbaisadors 
fironi liie Argtves, who brought assaranoes of aid to 
the people of Athens at Saraos. Aldbiades eommended 
them for their zeal ; and then exhorting them to hold 
themselves in readiness to come on a summons sent, 
he civilly dismissed them. These Argives came to 
Samos is company with the Paralians, who had been 
lately turned over by the four hundred into a vessel of 
war, to cruise round Eubcea, and to carry to Lacedsemon 
the ambassadors, Lespodias, Aristopbon, knd Melesius, 
sent thither from the four hundred. But, when ad- 
vanced to the height of Argos, they put the ambassa- 
dors under arrest, as chief agents in pulling down the 
democracy, and delivered them up to the Argives. 
They had no business now at Athens, and so came from 
Argos to Samos, convoying the Argive ambassadors in 
the trireme which they had seized. 

The same summer Tissapbemes, about that jancture 
of time in which the Peloponnesians were most fVi- 
rious against him for the other reasons* and the recall 
of Alcibiades, as having now pulled off the mask and 
declared for the Athenians, desirous, as in truth it ap- 
peared, to eface the bad impressions they had enter- 
tained of him, got ready to go to Aspendus to the 
Phosnician fleet, and prevailed with Lichas to bear him 
coaqmny. In regard to the Peloponnesians, he de^ 
clared that he substituted his own lieutenant, Tamas, 
to pay them their subsistence whilst he himself should 
be absent. Various accounts are vented about this 
step ; nor can it certainly be known with what view he 
repaired to Aspendus, or why, when there, he did liot 
bring up the fleet. That a Phoenician fleet, consisting 
of one hundred and forty-seven sail was now come up 
to Aspendus, is allowed on all sides ; but why they 
did not come forward is variously conjectured. Some 
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thiok he went out of sight merely to carry on his old 
fcheme of wearing away the Peloponnesians, ; and, in 
consequence of this, Tamas paid in their subsistence 
which he was ordered to pay, not better, but even worse 
fhan Tissaphernes. Others say it was that, since he 
had brought the Phoenicians to Aspendus, he might 
save large sums by dismissing th^m there, as he never 
had sincerely designed to make use of their service. 
Others, again, attribute it to a desire to quiet the cla- 
mors against him at Lacedaemon, and to get himself 
represented there as one abounding in good faith, and 
who was actually gone to bring up a fleet fairly and 
honestly fitted out for service. 

But, in my opinion, the true solution of the n^ystery 
is this : he would not bring them up, merely to wear 
out and to balance the strength of the Grecians, that, 
during his absence and this studied prolongation^ the 
latter might be running into ruin ; and, farther, for 
the sake of balancing, to join with neither party, for 
fear of making them too strong;* for, had he once de- 
termined to join heartily in the war, the consequence 
was certain beyond a doubt. Had he brought them up 
to join the Lacedaemonians, he must in all probability 
have given them the victory, since already their naval 
strength was rather equal than inferior to that of their 
opponents. But, that their ruin alone was designed 
by him is plain from the excuse he made fof not 
bringing up that fleet : he pretended they were fewer 
In number than the king had ordered to be assembled : 
yet if this were so, he might have ingratiated himself 
more abundantly with the king, if he made a great 
saving of money for his master, and with less expense 
had accomplished his service. To Aspendus, how- 
ever, whatever was his view, Tissaphernes repaired, and 
joined the PhcBuicians ; nay, farther, at his own desire, 
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the PelopoBoesiaiis sent Philippus, a noble Lacedae- 
monian, with two tnremesy to take eiarge of this 
fieet. 

Alcibiad«9 had bo sooner received' intelligence that 
Tissaphernes was at Aspendus, than, taking with him 
thirteen sail, he hastened thither after him^ promising 
to those at Samos an assured and important piece of 
serTice ; for, he would either bring the Pheonician 
fLeet to the Athenians, or at least. prevent their junction 
with the Peloponnesians. It is probable that, from a 
long acquaintance, he was privy to the whole intention 
of Tissaphernes never to bring up thin fleet } and hid 
project was now, to render Tissaphernes still more 
odious to the Peloponnesians, for the regard he showed 
to himself and the Athenians, that so he might M last 
be necessitated to strike in with the latter. He stood 
ftway therefore directly by Phaselis and Caunus, and 
held on his course upwards. 

The deputation sent from the four hundred being 
returned from Samos to Athens, reported the answer 
of Alcibiades : how * he encouraged them to hold out, 
and give way in no shape to the enemy ; and that his 
confidence was great he should be able thoroughly to 
reconcile them with the army, and give them victory 
over the Peloponnesians'/ By this report they very 
much revived the spirits of many of those who had a 
share in the oligarchy, and yet would gladly extricate 
themselves from the business on assurances of indem- 
nity. They had already begun to hold separate cabals, 
and show open discontent at the train of affairs. They 
were headed by some of principal authority, even in 
the present oligarchy, and who filled the great ofiices 
of state ; namely, Theramenes,^ the son of Agnon, and 

* Theramenea was very expert at turning about and shiftins- 
THUC. VOL. 111. Q 
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Arifltocrates, the son of Sicelias ; and others who wer6 
most deeply concerned in the late transactions ; and 
from a dread, as they gave out, of the army atSamos, 
and Alcibiades^ had concurred in sending an embassy 
to Lacedsemon, lest by unseasonable dissents from the 
majority they might have done mischief to the public, 
^ot that they hastened themselves even now to put an 
end to the oligarchical government, but to enforce the 
necessity of making use of the five thousand not merely 
in name but' in act, and to render the polity more equaK 
This was, it must be owned, the political scheme which 
they all pretended : but, through private ambition the 
majority had given in to that course, by which an oli- 
garchy, founded on the ruins of a democracy is ripe 
for subversion : for it was the daily claim of each single 
person concerned, not to be equal with the rest, but to 
be pre-eminently the first ; whereas, when out of a 
democracy a preference is awarded, the distinction is 
the more easily.brooked, as if it were the real conse- 
quence of superior worth. But what of a certainty 
elevated them most was the great influence of Alcibi- 
ades at Samos, and their own consciousness that this 
business of an oligarchy carried with it no prospect of 

his party. He got by it the nickname of Cothumus, or the 
Buskio : because the tragedians' buskin was made large 
Enough for any foot to go into it. He Was however a man of 

freat abilities, and generally regarded as a lover of his country, 
lis turns were dexterous, well-timed, and made with a view 
to public good. Cffisar, when making Cicero a compliment, 
likened him to Theramenes. He was deeply concerned in all 
the subsequent revolutions at Athens. He put the finishing 
hand to the peace with the Lacedaeimonians after the taking of 
Athens by Lysander, when they demolished their long walls, 
opened their harbors, and gave up their shipping. He was 
afterwards nominally oujb of the thirty tyrants : for he soon 
began to oppose them ; first with moderation, then wiUi vehe- 
mence; which exasperated them so that they put him to 
4eath» 
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^rm or lasting continuance. A contention therefore 
ensued among them, which of them should show the 
greatest zeal for the people. 

But such of the four hundred as made the greatest 
opposition to this new scheme, and were leaders of 
their party ; namely, Phrynichus, who formerly, dur- 
ing his employment as general at SamOs, had embroiled 
himself with Alcibiades ; and Aristarchus, one of the 
most violent and also most inyeterate opponents of the 
people ; and Pisander, and Antipho, and others of the 
greatest influence amongst them: who formerly, on 
establishing themselves first* in the government, and 
ever since the army at Samos had dissented from them 
in favor of the democracy, had bestirred themselves in 
sending embassies to Lacedsemon, in more firmly esta« 
blishing the oligarchy, and erecting a new fortification 
on the spot, which is called Eetioneia : — these, I say, 
exerted themselves with much greater ardor than ever 
since the return of the deputies from Samos, as they 
plainly saw the inclinations of numbers ; and some of 
their own body > on whose perseverance they had highly 
depended, were intirely changed. They even caused 
Antipho, and Phrynichus, and ten others, to set out 
with all expedition ; so apprehensive were they of 
fresh opposition, both in Athens itself and from Sa^ 
nos ; and charged them with instructions to strike up 
an accommodation with the Lacedaemonians on any 
tolerable terms they could possibly procure : they also 
carried on with redoubled diligence the new works at 
Eetioneia. These works were intended > as was given 
out by Theramenes and his party, not so much to keep 
out of the Pireeus those from Samos, should they en- 
deavor to attempt it, as to enable themselves, at their 
own discretion, to receive both the ships and land 
forces of the enemy $ for Eetioneia ia the mole of the 



iHr»98, and the eDtr%nce i^to it ppens at ike end of 
Hfjfi mole. ' The new wof ]^ waji thefelo^e joined in asch 
a manner to that which guarded it before, on the side 
9i the land, that a «inaU party poated behind coitld 
^nimand the entrance : foy the extremitiea of it were 
continued down to the f^f ^ in the very niouth of the 
harbor, which was narrow ; and both the old wall, 
which was built on the land 9ide> and this new for^-r 
cation within, reached down to the sea* They also 
enlarged and secnired the great portico, which adjoined 
to the new work erected in the Pirens, and kept it in* 
tirely in their own custody. Here they obliged all the 
citizens to lodge what corn they already had, and all 
that should hereafter be imported ; and here only to 
expose it to sale and to vend it. 

These proceedings had for a long time drawn sharp 
insinuations from Theramenes; and, when the embassy 
f^turned from Laoedaemon without bringing to any 
manner of issue a general accommodation for the whole 
state, he averred, that ' by this new work the safety 
of the city was visibly endangered :' for from Pelo- 
ponnesus, at this instant of time, at the request of the 
Euboeana, no less, than forty-two sail of ships were on 
the coast of Laconia ; some of which were Italian, from 
Xarentum and from Locri, and 9ome Sicilian ; and all 
were now bound for £ubc9a. At the head of this 
equipment was Hegesandridas, a Spartan, the son of 
Hegesander. Theramenes maintained, that 'it was 
set out less for Eubosa than for those who were now 
fortifying at Betionei'a ; and, unless we stand on otir 
guard, they will surprise and complete the ruin of 
Athens.^ There was really something in the conduct 
of the men he accused to countenance this ehfti^e ; noc 
was it merely the outcry of slander. Those who now 
Gompoeed the oligarchy w^j^ pnpcipaUy d^^ron^ tQ 
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{nreMrve itt their liaiid^ tbe Wb6U a|>^iM^6 of the t^t> 
liubltc : if tbifl wef e ImpAc^cablis, t6 secuve the sM^ 
ping and walte, and subsist with independehbe : bnt^ 
•hbnid they b« titiable to compass this, rathdf than fM 
the first Tiietinis to the democracy re-established, to Itst 
in thd enemy ; and, resigning their shipping and fbrtifi-^ 
nations, to makd any terms whatever for the state, pro-^ 
vided they could obtaili sec«irity for th«ir own p^rsonSi 
They iiccelerated therefore this new work ; whieh wai 
«o contrived a$ to have posterns, and sally-portS) and 
passagi^ sufficient to let in the enemy ; aild they pro^ 
ceeded with all imagiBable dispatch, in order to Ottt<i> 
strip prevention t 

Hitherto indeed this charge against them had ont]^ 
been whispered with an air of secrecy amongst a few t 
but when Phrynichtts, on his return from the embasiy 
to Lacedasmon^ w^ treacherously stabbed by- one of 
the patrole in the forum^ at the hour of public resort^ 
being got but a few steps from the house where thA 
council was sitting, and dropped down dead on the 
spot ; when, Ihrther, the assassin nlade his escape | 
tEitid a stranger from Argbs, who assisted at the faci| 
b^ing apprehended and torttired by the fbiir httodrfed) 
discovered not the name of any one person Who s%t 
tlieta oli^ nor made any farther eonfessiob than that 
* he kiiew Urge numbers met at th& hotise df the effie^# 
who commanded the patrols, tmA at other places f-^ 
then, at length, as nothing could be made of this Aittat; 
Theramenes and AriStoCrttteS) ftnd as many either &f 
th^ four hundred 6r of others ad Were combined witll 
them, proceeded to act in a more open and reSol^td 
manner : fot by this fi<ne the fleet had come round 
fVom Laconia ; and> ridifag before fpidatiHiSj had made 
ftivages On JSgina. Theramenes therefore averred il 
improbable tbat| * were ihef intended Ibr BiibcM, they 
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vould ever have put into iEgina, tfnd tben go agaiil 
and lie at Epidaurus, unlestf they had been sent oat at 
the express invitation of those whom he had always 
accused of traitorous designs ; and it was impossible 
to be passive any longer under such practices/ In 
fine, after many speeches made to excite a tumult, and 
many suspicions disseminated abroad, they fell to work 
in earnest : for the heavy-armed posted in the Pirasos 
to carry on the new works of Eetione'ia, amongst whom 
Aristocrates himself was employed at the head of his 
own band, laid under an arrest Alexicles, who com** 
manded there for the oligarchy, and was a most vehe** 
ment adversary to the opposite party ; and, carrying 
him into a house, put him under confinement. To this 
action they were also emboldened by the concurrence 
of others, as well as by Hermon, who commanded the 
patrole assigned for Munychia ; and, what was of most 
importance, it was openly countenanced by the whole 
body of the heavy-armed« The news of it was imme« 
diately carried to the four hundred, who were this mo* 
tnent assembled together in council ; and all, excepting 
those dissatisfied with their measures, were ready to 
run to arms, and vented terrible threats against Thera* 
menes and his associates. 

But he, apologising for himself, declared his readi<> 
fiess to take up arms along with them, and attend them 
to the rescue of Alexicles ; and, taking with him one 
of the generals who was in his secret, he hurried down 
to the Pirasus* Aristarchns also ran down to assist ; 
as did, farther, the young men belonging to the cavalry 
of the state* 

Great, in truth, was the tumult, and full of horror t 
for those who were left in the upper city imagined that 
the Pirssns was already seized ; and. they in the Pir«tttf 
•ach moment expected an assault from those in the 
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eity*. Not without difficulty could the men of year^ 
apd experience stop such as were wildly running up 
and down the streets, and rushing to arms. And ThU" 
rydides, the Pharsalian, public host of the state, who 
happened then to be at Athens, threw himself with 
lively zeal in the way of all who were flocking down ; 
conjuring them earnestly not to finish the ruin of their 
country, when the. enemy lay so near to strike the 
blow. But thus, at length, their fury abated, and the 
effusion of one another's blood was prevented. . 

As for Theramenes, he was no sooner got down to 
the Pirsens, than assuming authority (for he himself 
was at this time a general), he pretended to rate the 
heavy-armed for this piece of mutiny, at least so far 
as mere making a noise could, do it ; whilst Aristarchus 
lind all the opposite faction were angry with them in 
earnest : but the bulk of the heavy-armed drew toge* 
ther in a body, and betrayed no sign of regret for what 
Ihey had done. Nay, they demanded aloud from The- 
ramenes, * if, in his judgment, these new works were 
raised with a good design, or would not better be de-» 
molished?' His reply was this : that, ' if they thought 
inexpedient to demolish them^ his opinion should con* 
cur with theirs.' Hereou, at a signal given, the heavy4 
armed, and many others who belonged to the Piraeus, 
rushed on in a moment, and pulled down all the new 
fortification. 

The watchword now published to the multitude was 
this : — * Whosoever would have the administration 
lodged in the five thousand instead of the four hun-* 
dred, let him join in the work :' for even still they 
judged it politic to veil their design under the name of 
the ^ve thousand, and not to say downright, ' whoso-* 
^ver would have the democracy restored, Mest possibly 
Ibe /ormer might have been actually in force, and a 
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person speaking to any one of tbcm miglit spcal all hf 
some ioadrertent expiesaions : and, qu the aame ao 
eount, tke four fanadred would neither have the fire 
thonsand declared, nor yet have it known that they 
had never heen appointed. To admit so large a num- 
ber into a share of the goyemment, they judged was ia 
fact a mere democracy ; but that leaving the matter in 
suspense would strike a dread of his neighbor into 
every Athenian. 

The next morning the four hundred, though highly 
disordered in their politics, assembled however in coun- 
cil. But those in the Pirasus, after enlarging Alexi-* 
eles, whom they had put under confinement, and com- 
pleting the demolition of the new works, marched to 
the theatre of Bacchus in Munychia, and there, all 
armed as they were, held a formal assembly ; and then, 
in pursuance of what had been resolved, marched di- 
rectly into the upper city, and posted themselves in 
the Anaceum. Here they were accosted by a select 
committee sent from the four hundred, who man to 
man reasoned calmly with them ; and, perceiving any 
to be tractable, plied them with persuasions to pro- 
ceed in a gentle manner, and to restrain the fUry of 
their associates ; giving them assurances, that ' thfe 
five thousand would be declared ; and from them, by 
regular succession, at the pleasure of the ^ve thousand, 
the four hundred should be appointed ;' conjuring them, 
in the mean time, ' not to forward, through impatience, 
the destruction of the state, nor give it up for a prey 
to the public enemy.' The whole multitude of the 
beavy-armed, attentive to these arguments, on which 
many expatiated at large and pressed home on nnm-* 
bers, became more tractable than they were at first, 
and were most terribly alarmed at the mention of the 
total destruction of their polity. It was at last €0»^ 
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eluded that, on a set day, an assembly sbonld be beM 
in tbe temple of Baochns, to devise an accommoda* 
tion. 

Bnt wben tbis assembly, to be held in tbe temple of 
Bacchus, came on, and all parties were only not com* 
pletely met, news came that ' the two-^and-forty sail 
and Hegesandridas were coasting along from Megara 
towards Salamis.' Not one of the heayy-*armed this 
moment but pronounced it trne, what before was g^ven 
out by Theramenes and bis friends, that * to tbe new 
fortifications these ships are now bound ;* and it Was 
judged that in the nick of time they had been levelled 
with the ground : but Hegesandridas, as perhaps bad 
beforehand been concerted, only hovered about at Epi*^ 
daurus or the adjacent coast. It is however probable 
that, on account of the present sedition among. the 
Athenians, he lay for a time in this station, in hope to 
seize some fair opportunity to strike a blow. 

Be this as it will, the Athenians no sooner beard tbe 
news than, to a man, they flocked down amain to the 
Pirasus ; less alarmed at their own domestic war than 
at an invasion from a public enemy, no longer remote, 
but at their very ports. Some of them threw them^^ 
selves on board what shipping were ready ; others 
launched such as were agronnd ; and others posted 
themselves on the walls and at the mouth of tbe bar* 
bor. 

Bnt the Peloponnesian fleet, having sailed by and 
doubled the cape of Sunium, came to anchor between 
Thoricus and Prasiae, and proceeded afterwards to 
Oropus. Hereon the Athenians, in all imaginable 
hurry, manning out their ships with what hands could 
be got on this sndden emergency, as in a city dw* 
tracted with sedition, and yet eager to stave off the 
greatest danger that had ever threatened it, (for, as 
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Attica was occupied by the enemy, Euboea waa now 
their all,) caused Thymocharis, a commander, to stand 
away with their fleet to Eretria. On their arrival 
there, and their junction with such as were already in 
Euboea, they amounted to six-and-thirty sail, and were 
immediately forced to engage ; for Hegesandridas, 
after the hour of repast^ came out in line of battle 
from Oropus. 

The distance of Oropus from the city of the Ere* 
trians, across the sea, is about sixty stadia,:* and there* 
fore, on his approach, the Athenians ordered their 
men on board, imagining the soldiers to be ready at 
hand to obey their orders ; whereas they happened 
not yet to be returned from the market, whither they 
had gone to buy provisions : for, through the manage- 
ment of the Eretrians, nothing could be got by way of 
sale, except in such houses as lay in the most remote 
quarters of the city; with an intent that the enemy 
might attack the Athenians before they were all em- 
barked, and oblige them in a hurrying and. disorderly 
manner to begin the fight, Nay, a signal bad even 
been held out to the enemy from Eretria towards Oro- 
pus, at what time they ought to come forward to the 
Attack. 

On so short a notice, the Athenians, having formed 
their line as well as they were able, and engaging the 
enemy before the harbor of Eretria, made however a 
gallant resistance for a time* At length, being com- 
pelled to sheer off, they were pursued to land ; and as 
many of them as ran for safety to the city of the 
Eretrians suffered the most cruel treatment, in being 
murdered by the hands of men whom they supposed 
their friends* Such, indeed^ as could reach the fort 

1 About six iEnglish pilQS*. 
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of Eretria, which was garrisoned by Athenians » were 
safe ; as also the yessels which could make Chalcis. 

But the Peloponnesians, after making prizes of two<* 
and-twenty Athenian vessels, and either butchering or 
making prisoners all on board them, erected a trophy ; 
and, no long time after, they caused all Euboea to re« 
volt, excepting Oreus, which an Athenian garrison 
secured, and then settled the state of that island at 
their own discretion. 

When advice of what was done at Euboea reached 
Athens, the greatest consternation ensued of all that 
had to this day been known. Not even the dreadful 
blow received in Sicily, though great concern, in truths 
it gave them, nor any other public disaster, caused so 
terrible an alarm amongst them ; for, at a time when 
their army at Samos was in open revolt ; when they 
had no longer either shipping in store or mariners to 
go on board ; when they were distracted with intestine 
sedition, and ready each moment to tear one another 
to pieces ; and on the neck of all these this great cala-^ 
mily supervened, in which they lost their fleet, and^ 
what was of more consequence, Euboea, which had 
better supplied their necessities than Attica itself, had 
they not ample reason now to fall into utter dejec* 
iion ? But what alarmed them most was the proximity 
of ruin, in case the enemy, flushed with their late suc^ 
cess, should stand immediately into the Piraeus, now 
utterly destitute of ships. Not a moment passed but 
they imagined they were only not in the very harbor ; 
which, in truth, had they been a little more daring,, 
they might easily have been« Nay, had they made 
this step and blocked up the city, they must infallibly 
have increased the seditions within it ; must have ne-^ 
cessitated* the fleet to come over from Ionia, though 
averse to the oligarchy, iu order to prevent the ruiD 
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of their own felftfions and the total destnrctioii of 
their country; and, in the mean time, Hellespont, 
Ionia, the isles erea up to Euboea ; in a word> the 
wiiolo empire of Athens, most hare been their own. 
Yet, not in this instance only^ bnt many others, the 
Lacedemonians showed themselves most coramodioos 
enemies for the Athenians to encounter : for, as no- 
thing differed more than their respectire tempers, the 
one being active, the other slow ; enterprising these, 
but timorous those, especially in nayal competitions, 
they gave them many advantages. The truth of this 
the Syracusans most plainly showed, who very nearly 
resembled the Athenians in disposition, and so warred 
against them with the highest spirit and success. 

Terrified^ however, at these tidings, the Athenians 
made a shift to man out twenty vessels, and convened 
an assembly of the people, on the first report of their 
loss, in the place which is called the Pnyx, and where 
generally that assembly was held. In this they put 
an end to the administration of the four hundred, and 
decreed the supreme power to be vested in the 3.\9 
thousand, which number to consist of all such oitixens 
as were inrolled for the heavy armor ; and that no one 
should receive a salary for any public magistracy; 
whoever offended in this point they declared a traitor. 
Other frequent assemblies were afterwards held, in 
which they appointed nomothete,' and filled up the 
othe^ posts in the government. And now at least, 

> Tb6 general course of appointing nomothetti was by lot. 
llieir number in the whole was a thousand and one. Their 
business was not, 48 the name seems to imply, to make new 
law8> since that belonged to the supreme power lodged in 
the people ; but to inspect such as were already made, to 
reconsider such as were thought to be, or were complained of 
as grievous, and regularly report such ad ought to be conti- 
naod, Of ought to be repealed^ 
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tkongb for Ihe fir^t time, m my opinioB, tbe Atheaiaiis 
seem to have modelled their goveniment aright. A 
piodemtion, finely tempered between the few and the 
9iany, was now enforced ; aiid, from the low situation 
into which their affairs were now plunged, this enaUed 
Athens, to re*ereot her head. 

They decreed, farther, tiie recall of Alcih&ades 
and his adherents ; and, despatching a deputation to 
him and tbe army at Samoa, exhorted them to exert 
their utmost elBforts for the public service. 

In the first moments of this new revolution, Pi* 
Sander and Alexicles, with their partisans, and in ge-« 
neral all the great sticklers for the oligarchy, withdrew 
privately to Decelea. But Aristarcbus, who was one 
of the generals of the state, took a different route 
firom all tbe rest ; and, carrying off a party of archers, 
though rank barbarians, went off towards Oenoe: 
Oenoe was a fortress of the Athenians on the fron- 
tiers of Bqeotia. Bat the Corinthians, onaprovocatioii 
j^eculiar to themselves, having procured tbe concur* 
icence of the Boeotians, held it now blocked up, because 
a party of their countrymen, drawing off from Decelea, 
bad been put to tbe sword by a sally of tbe garrison 
from Oenoe. Aristarcbus, therefore, having in a con* 
Terence settled matters with the besiegers, deceived 
the garrison in Oenoe, by assuring them, that, as their 
oountrymen in Athens bad made up all their quarrels 
with the LacedsBmonians, tbey also were bound to de* 
Uve? up this place to tbe Boeotians; and that this was 
^n express provision of the treaty. Givmg credit 
therefore to bim as in public command, and iga^waat 
of all the late trimsactions because closely blocked up, 
they agreed with the enemy aud evacuated the fortress. 
In this 9ianner tbe Bceotiaiis r^;ained possession of 
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abandoned Oenoe : and thus the (^garchy and aedi^ 
tion trere suppressed at Athens. 
' Bat, about the same space of time in tbe current 
summer, in regard to the Peloponnesians at Miletus ; 
when none of those who were substituted by Tissa- 
phernes during his absence at Aspendns, made regular 
payments ; and nothing could be seen either of Tis- 
saphemes or the Phoenician fleet ; and Philippus, who 
jiccompanied him, sent advice to Mindarus, the admi- 
ral-in-chief; and Hippocrates, farther, a citizen in 
Sparta, who was then at Phaselis, advised him also, 
that this fleet would never join him, and in all respects 
they were shamefully abused by Tissaphernes ; as 
Phamabazus had made them an invitation, and declared 
himself ready, if aided by the confede'rate fleet, to en- 
gage as strongly as Tissaphernes for the revolt of what 
cities yet remained in subjection to the Athenians; 
Mindarus, hoping to And more punctuality in the lat- 
ter, with notable conduct, and by a sudden signal to 
the fleet, that his motions might not be discovered at 
Samos, weighed from Miletus with seventy-three sail, 
and bent his course to the Hellespont. But, earlier 
this summer, sixteen ships had steered their course 
thither, and ravaged part of the Chersonesus. Min- 
darus met with tempestuous weather in his passage, 
which forced him to put into Icarus ; and, after stay^' 
itig there five or six days for want of weather to keep 
tbe sea, he arrived at Chios. 

Thrasyllus, so soon as informed of the departure 
from Miletus, stood after him with five-and-fifty sail, 
making the best of his way lest the other should enter 
the Hellespont before he reached him* But, gaining 
intelligence that he was put into Chios, and concluding 
he designed to remain there, he flxed^ his scouts at 
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Lesbos and the opposite continent ; that, if the Pelo« 
ponnesian fleet put out, their motions might be de* 
scried* He himself repairing to Methymne, ordered 
quantities of meal and other necessaries to be pre« 
pared, that in case he should be forced to stay in these 
parts, he might make frequent cruises from Lesbds 
against Chios. 

But, as £ressus in Lesbos had revolted, his design 
was farther to attempt its reduction, in case it were 
feasible : for some of the Methymnean exiles, and tho^e 
not the most inconsiderable of the number, having 
brought over from Cyme about fifty heavy-armed who 
were most firmly attached to their cause, and hired 
others from the continent, which increased their num- 
ber to about three hundred ; Anaxarchus, the Theban, 
in respect of consanguinity, being chosen their leader^ 
assaulted first Methymne, and being repulsed in the 
attempt by the Athenian garrison which canve op from 
Mitylene, and then driven quite off by a battle fought 
in the field, they retired across the mountain, and 
made Eressus revolt. Thrasyllus, therefore^ steering 
with his fleet against Eressus, projected an assault. 
But Thrasybulus, with five ships from Samos, arrived 
there before him, on information received of the re- 
passage of the exiles; yet coming too late before 
Eressus to prevent a revolt^ he lay at anchor before 
it. Two other ships, also, bound homeward from the 
Hellespont, came in, and the Methymnean. All the 
ships in the fleet amounted now to sixty-seven, from 
which they draughted an army for the operations of 
land, as fully bent, if possible, to take Eressus by 
a bold assault, with engines and all the arts of attack. 

In the mean time, Mindarus and the Peloponnesian 
fleet at Chios, after two whole days' employment in tak- 
ing in provisions, and receiving from the Chians every 
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nan on board three Chian teaseracosts,^ on the third 
day with urgent dispatch launched out from Chios 
into the wide sea, that they might not he descried by 
the fleet before Eressus ; and leaving Lesbos on the 
Isft^ stood over to the continent. There, putting into 
the^ harbor of Crateraei on the coast of Phoecea, and 
taking their noon repast, they proceeded along the 
coast of Cyme, and supped at Arginusse of the con- 
tinent, over-against Mitylene. From thence, at dead 
of night, they went forward along the shore ; and, 
being arrived at Hansatus, which lies facing Me- 
thymne, and having eaten their dinner there, they 
passed with the utmost speed by Lectus, and Larisaa, 
and Amaxitus, and other adjacent places, and reached 
Rhastiura of the Hellespont before midnight : not 
but that some ships of the fleet got up no farther 
than to Sigseum and some other adjacent places on 
that coast. 

The Athenians, who were lying with eighteen sail at 
Seatus, when the lights were waved by their own 
friends for signals, and they^ beheld numerous tires 
kindled on a sudden on the hostile coast, were well as- 
sured tiiat the Peloponnesians were approaching. The 
sane night, therefore, under favor of the dark, and 
with the utmost expedition, they crept along under the 
Chersonesus, and reached Eleus, desirous to put out 
to sea and avoid the enemy; and, for the sixteen ships 
at Abydoa, they stole away unperceived of the Aby- 
diaos, though notioe had been sent them from their 
friends just arrixred^ to keeip a good look-out, and not 

• 1 This, according to Spenkeim, wm a month's p«sr, siac* 
^e oxpUiDfi it by forty-throe Chian drachmas ; hut the words 
will not bear such a construction; a tesseracost was, it ii 
most probable, a coin peculiar to the Cbians ; hut of what 
Y^vk9 is not knova, nor is it of say great importenos. 
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suffer them to steal off. Yet morning no sooner ap- 
peared, than finding themselves in sight of tte fleet 
under Mindams, and that they were actually chased, 
they could not all get off. The .greater part, indeed, 
fled safe to the continent and Lemnos ; but four, that 
got last under sail, were overtaken by the enemy near 
Elens ; one also, that ran ashore at the temple of Pro- 
tesilaus, they seized with all her hands ; and two more, 
the crews of which escaped. One farther, but aban- 
doned, they burnt at Imbrus. 

This done, the ships from Abydos having joined 
them, and the whole fleet being now increased to four- 
score and six sail, they spent the rest of the day in in- 
vesting Eleus: but, as it would not surrender, they 
drew off to Abydos. 

The Athenians, who had been deceived by their 
scouts, and never imagined that so large a number of 
hostile ships could pass along undescried, were very 
cooly carrying, on their siege ; but yet were no sooner 
informed of . the enemy's motions, than, instantly 
quitting. Eressus, they advanced with the utmost expe*- 
dition to secure the Hellespont. They also picked up 
two ships of the Peloponnesians ; which running out 
too boldly to sea ; in the late pursuit, fell in amongst 
them ; and, coming up only one day after them, they 
anchored at Eleus, and reassembled from Imbrus the 
ships which had fled thither. Five whole days they 
spent here in getting every thing in readiness for a ge- 
neral engagement: and after this respite they came 
to an action in the following manner. 

The Athenians, ranged in line of battle a-head, stood 
along shore towards Sestus. The Peloponnesians, 
aware of their design, stood out to sea from Abydos, 
to be ready to receive them : and, as both sides were 
determined to engage, they unfolded their lines to a 

THUC. VOL. III. R 
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greater length ; the Athenians, along the Chersonesns, 
reaching from Idacns to Arrhiansc, in all sixty-eight , 
sail ; and the Peloponnesians, over-against them, from 
Abydos to Dardanus, being eighty-six. The line of 
the Peloponnesians was thus formed : the Syracnsans 
had the right ; and on the left was ranged Mindams, 
and the ships most remarkable for being good sailers. 
Amongst the Athenians, Thrasyllus had the left, and 
Thrasybiilus the right: the rest of the commanders 
were regularly posted according to their rank. The 
Peloponnesians, showing most eagerness to begin the 
engagement, endeavored with their left to overreach 
the right of the Athenians, in order to exclude them, 
if possible, from stretching out into the main sea, and 
by keeping them cramped up, to force their centre 
against the shore, which was not far distant. The 
Athenians, aware of the enemy's design to shut them 
up, plying up a-head> forced themselves an opening, 
and in velocity beat them all to nothing. 

By these motions, the left of their line became ex- 
tended beyond the cape called Cynos-sema. The con- 
sequence of which was exposing their centre, composed 
only of the weakest ships, and those ranged at too 
great a distance from one another ; especially as in 
number of vessels they were quite inferior, and as the 
coast round the Cynos-sema was sharp, and in an acute 
angle ran out into the water, so that part of the line 
on one side was out of sight of the other. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, therefore, charging the centre, drove at 
once the ships of the Athenians on the beach ; and, 
being so far manifestly victors, leaped boldly on shore 
to pursue them. But neither those under Thrasybulus 
could assist the centre from the right, because of the 
multitude of ships that stood in to awe them; nor 
could those under Thrasyllus do it from the left, ht^ 
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cause the interposition of cape Cynos^seitia hid from 
him the view of what had passed ; and at the same time 
the Syracusans and others, who, equal in strength, lay 
bard on him, prevented his moyiDg. At length, the 
Peloponnesians, presuming the victory their own, broke 
their order to give di£ferent chase to single ships, and 
in too heedless a manner threw confusion on a part of 
their own line. And now those under Thrasybulus, 
finding the squadron opposed to them began to slacken, 
stopped all farther extension of their line a-head ; and, 
tacking on them, resolutely engaged, and put them to 
flight. Charging next the dispersed ships of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, which composed the -squadron that pre- 
sumed its.elf victorious, they made havoc ; and, by 
striking them with a panic, routed the greater part 
without resistance. Now also the Syracusans were 
beginning to give way before the squadron under Thra- 
syllus ; and, seeing others in open flight, were more 
easily tempted to follow their example. The defeat 
now being manifestly given, and the Peloponnesians 
flying away for shelter, first towards the river Pydius, 
and afterwards to Abydos, the Athenians made prize 
of only an inconsiderable number of shipping ; for the 
Hellespont, being narrow, afforded short retreats to 
the enemy. However, they gained a victory by sea, 
most opportune indeed in their present situation ; for 
hitherto, afraid of the naval strength of the Pelopon- 
nesians, because of the rebuffs they had lately received 
from it, and the calamitous event of the Sicilian expe*** 
dition, from this moment they stopped all fruitless 
self- accusations or groundless exaggerations of the 
enemy's ability by sea. Some ships of the enemy in 
fact they took ; for instance, eight Ghian, five Corin- 
thian,, two Ambraciot, two Boeotian ; but, of Leuca- 
dian,; and LacedaBmonian, and Syracusan, and Pelle- 
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neaiiy a single one of each : bat tben they suffered the 
loss of fifteen ships of their own. 

After erecting a trophy on the cape of Cynos-sema, 
and picking up the wreck of the battle, and giving up, 
under truce, their dead to the enemy, they despatched 
a trireme to Athens, to notify the victory. On the 
arrival of this vessel, those at home, after hearing the 
news of this unhoped-for success, greatly resumed 
their spirits, which had been dejected by the recent 
misfortunes at Euboea and the sad effects of their sedi- 
tion, and hoped the state might again resume its 
power, if they cheerfully exerted their efforts in its 
behalf. 

On the fourth day after the battle, the Athenians, 
having diligently refitted their fleet at Sestus, sailed 
against Cyzicus, which had retolted; and, descrying 
eight ships from Byzantium riding at anchor under 
Harpagium and Priapus, they crowded sail towards 
them ; and' having in battle on the shore defeated their 
crews, made prizes of them all. Repairing thence 
against Cyzicus, which was quite unfortified, they re- 
duced it once more, and exacted large contributions 
from it. 

But, during this interval, the Peloponnesians made 
a trip from Abydos fo Eleus, aad brought off as many 
of their own ships which had been taken as were able 
to sail ; the residue the Eleusians burnt. They also 
despatched Hippocrates and Epicles to Euboea, to fetch 
up their fleet from thence. 

About the same space of time, Alcibiades also, at the 
head of his squadron of thirteen sail, returned from 
Caunus and Phaselis into the harbor of Samos, report- 
ing that by his management he had diverted the junction 
of the Phoenician fleet with the Peloponnesians, and 
made Tissaphernes a faster friend than ever to the 
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Athenians. After enlarging his squadron by the ad- 
dition of nine more ships just manned, he levied large 
contributions on the Halicarnassians, and fortified Cos. 
After these exploits, and putting the gOYernment of Cos 
into proper hands, he returned again, about autumn, to 
SamosJ 

From Aspendns also Tissaphernes rode back post- 
haste into Ionia, so soon as advised of the departure 



' ^ As the English reader is here to take his leave of Alci- 
biades, he may have the curiosity to know what became of 
him after. Every thing ^succeeded so well under him and his 
active colleagues, that the Lacedaemonians, having received 
several defeats both by land and sea, and lost two hundred 
ships, were again necessitated to sue for peace. After such 
great services, Alcibiades returned triumphant to Athens. 
The whole city flocked down to the Piraeus to meet him. All 
strove to get a sight of Alcibiades: they caressed him, 
crowned him, cursed the authors of his exile, and hurried 
him away to an assembly of the people. There he harangued 
them for a time ; then stopped and shed tears in abundance ; 
then harangued them again. In short, they undid all they 
had ever done against him ; and Alcihiades for a time was all 
in all at Athens. Yet, in subsequent commands, he hap- 
pened not to be successful ; a crime which his countrymen very 
seldom forgave. He became a second time an exile from 
Athens. His great abilities made him a continual terror both 
to foreign and domestic enemies. Yet now he persevered to 
serve his country, by caballing in their favor, and advising 
them on critical occasions. Yet all in vain : Lysander was 
soon made master of the Piraeus and of Athens. Alcibiades 
retired into Phrygia, and was handsomely supported by the 
bounty of his friend Pharnabazus ; who, however, was wrought 
on at last, by the joint solicitations of his enemies and the 

Slea of its necessity for the service of the king, to undertake 
is destruction. The agents of Pharnabazus durst not at- 
tempt it in an open manner, but set fire to his house by 
liight. By throwing in clothes to damp the flames he got out 
safe. The barbarians soon spied him -, shot him to death with 
arrows and darts; then cut off his head, and carried it to 
Pharnabazus. I shall only add that he was but forty years 
old when he was thus destroyed. 
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of the Peloponnesian fleet from Miletus for the Hel- 
lespont. 

Buty as the Peloponnesians were now in ^e Helles- 
pont, the Antandrians (who are of iEolic descent), 
having procured from Abydos a party of heavy-^rmed, 
who marched across Mount Ida, received them into 
their city ; provoked to this step by the injurious con- 
duct of Arsaces, a Persian, lieutencmt to Tissaph ernes. 
This man, pretending he had enemies, to cope with 
whom yet he never named, prevailed with the Deliaus 
settled in Adramyttium, because they had been obliged 
by the Athenians to quit Delos in the affair of the ex- 
piation, to attend him in this secret expedition with the 
flower of their strength ; and, leading them forward 
with all the show of friendship and alliance, watched 
the opportunity when they 'were busy at their meal, 
surrounded them with a body of his own soldiers, and 
shot them to death with darts. Fearing him, there- 
fore, because of this instance of a cruel temper, lest 
some such act of violence he might execute also on 
them, as in other respects he had imposed some bur- 
dens on them which they could not bear, the Antan- 
drians ejected his garrison out of their citadel. But 
Tissaphemes, perceiving how deeply the Peloponne- 
sians were concerned in this affair, and esteeming him- 
self sadly injured also at Miletus and Cnidus (since in 
those places too his garrisons had been ejected) ; and 
fearing they would proceed to other commissions of 
the same nature ; chagrined moreover that perhaps 
Phamabazus, in less time and with less expense, having 
obtained their concurrence, should make a greater pro- 
gress against the Athenians ; — he determined in person 
to repair to Hellespont, in order to expostulate with 
them about their late proceedings at Antander, and to 
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wipe off, as handsomely as he could, the aspersions 
thrown on his conduct in regard to the Phoenician fleet 
and other points. Arriving therefore first at Ephesus, 
he offered sacrifice to Diana * * * *.* 

When the winter following this summer shall he 
ended, the twenty-first year of the war will he also 
completed. . 

' Here breaks off abruptly the History of the Pelopozme- 
sian War by Thucydides. The adjustment of time annexed 
seems plainly of another hand. 



END OF THUCYDIDES. 
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